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PREFACE 


The material in this book began its existence as an Oxford D.Phil. 
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Dr J. K. Elliott, and Professor J. C. O’Neill have been of great 
help in the preparation of this work. 

Finally, this book would not have seen the light of day had it not 
been for my wife’s patient encouragement during the years in which 
Acts has become part of our lives. 
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THE STUDY OF THE TEXT OF ACTS 


Introduction 


Since the beginning of systematic study of the New Testament text, 
the textual peculiarities of Acts have been the subject of con- 
troversy. In the book of Acts, to a greater extent than anywhere 
else in the New Testament, the so-called Western text gives a large 
number of variant readings, which amount to virtually an alter- 
native version of the book. The text-critical problem is thus forced 
upon the reader of Acts so that, to a degree unique in the New 
Testament, decisions about the text affect conclusions about the 
work in all its aspects. It is a matter of some consequence for the 
study of Luke’s work to decide whether Acts acquired its textual 
peculiarities at its origin, or in the course of its transmission. It is 
also of consequence for the study of Christian literature in an 
obscure period, the early second century, to discover in what 
circumstances the book of Acts was transmitted, and how it 
happened that, as Patristic evidence suggests, Acts already existed 
in two forms by the last quarter of the second century. 

The course of controversy over the text of Acts may be divided 
into three periods. The first was that before 1939. In this period the 
nature and scope of the problem became clear, and the main 
hypotheses were formulated which attempted to give comprehen- 
sive explanations of the textual peculiarities of Acts as a whole. 
None of these theories, however, succeeded in establishing an 
undisputed consensus, and from the time of the Second World War 
there may be detected a turning away from such comprehensive 
hypotheses, a movement occasioned by dissatisfaction with these 
hypotheses’ results. This change of emphasis marks the second 
period in the study of the text of Acts, the three decades 1945-75, 
which may be described as the period of eclecticism, although it is 
to be noted that this eclecticism was often rather half-hearted. In 
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this period, text-critical work on Acts appeared to be moving 
towards consensus after the radical disagreements of the pre-war 
period. The foundation of this consensus was a tacit acceptance that 
the Western text was the result of the activity of second-century 
‘improvement’ of the text, and could therefore in practice be 
disregarded when Luke’s own work was being considered. But this 
tacit and widespread assumption of the post-war decades lacked a 
coherent justification: it arose out of a decision to set aside the 
questions which had been debated before the war, rather than from 
a genuine resolution of these problems. Since the mid 1970s, 
text-critical study of Acts has entered its third period. In this period 
the unresolved problems of the text of Acts have been examined 
afresh. There has been a renaissance in the text-critical study of 
Acts, and as a result of much recent work, the possibility has 
re-emerged that substantial Lucan material may exist in the 
Western readings of Acts. If this should prove to be so, then 
eclecticism cannot be enough, because it fails to deal with the 
central problem: what sort of work can Acts be, to exist in two 
versions, both of which bear some relationship to the author? It is a 
question which has never received a satisfactory answer. 

The purpose of this chapter will be to trace the characteristic 
features of the three periods in the study of the text of Acts, and to 
analyse the reasons for the transitions between them. This review 
will enable the current issues in the textual criticism of Acts to be 
seen in perspective. It will then be possible to see what problems 
need to be addressed today in the attempt to resolve the enigma of 
the text of Acts. 


The period before 1939: the classic theories 


Early criticism 


The existence of the two great bilingual manuscripts Codex Bezae 
(D) and Codex Laudianus (E) drew scholars’ attention from the 
sixteenth century onwards to the problem of what was later to be 
called the Western text, in the New Testament generally, and in 
Acts specifically. The readings of D first entered a printed text in 
Stephanus’ third edition of his New Testament (1550), in which D is 
designated f’ in the Preface, and cited as f in the text.! Laudianus, 
taken from Wirzburg to Oxford in 1636, became widely known 
through its citation in Fell’s edition of the New Testament (1675). 
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The problem of the text of Acts was therefore first posed when 
textual criticism of the New Testament was in its infancy. J. Leclerc 
suggested in 1686 that the textual peculiarities of Codex Bezae in 
Acts might indicate that Luke issued two editions of the work, one 
of which has given rise to the text of Bezae, and one to the usually 
accepted text. But having examined some Bezan variants, and 
noting that such readings occur elsewhere in Codex Bezae, Leclerc 
concluded that the Bezan text is more likely to be due to para- 
phrasing interpolations.” Leclerc’s opinion was shared by his oppo- 
nent, the astute critic Richard Simon.? In what was probably the 
first monograph to give extensive attention to Codex D, A. Arnaud 
argued that the peculiarities of D were due to the activities of a 
sixth-century falsifier.* 

The seventeenth-century critics had seen the problems of Bezae 
and Laudianus as little more than the peculiarities of particular 
manuscripts. The organisation of witnesses into groups, which was 
the work of Bengel, Wettstein, and Semler in the eighteenth 
century, made it clear that there was a recognisable ‘Western’ 
group of witnesses, and that the textual problem of Acts was more 
than merely the idiosyncrasy of two manuscripts. Eighteenth- 
century criticism, valuable though it was in laying the foundations 
of ordering of witnesses, left critics with the unhappy choice of 
‘Western’ as an adjective to describe the group of witnesses of 
which Codex D is the principal. This text is scarcely ‘Western’ in a 
geographical sense, as has been widely recognised for some time. 
The term ‘Western text’ will be used here though, because it is a 
familiar legacy from the eighteenth century, even if it is inaccurate. 

Eighteenth-century criticism also led to a dismissal of the Western 
tradition from consideration. It was generally regarded as a late and 
degenerate form. So, although the text of D was published for the 
first time by Kipling in 1793, and the peculiarities of the Harclean 
Syriac became evident through White’s edition of 1799, critics of the 
early nineteenth century took on the whole little notice either of D 
in particular, or of the Western text in general. A notable exception 
was F. A. Bornemann, who in 1848 proposed the theses that either 
the text of Acts had been interpolated from a travel narrative kept 
by Luke and preserved separately from the book of Acts, or the 
Western text was original, and the non-Western a later abbre- 
viation. Both theses were to reappear in later work on the text of 
Acts.° But the emerging German criticism showed little interest at 
this stage in the problems of the Western text.® 
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The classic theories 


The refinement of textual criticism in the mid to late nineteenth 
century brought a renewed interest in the particular problems of 
the text of Acts, and the half-century before 1939 was the most 
fertile period in the study of Acts’ text. Scrivener’s edition of Codex 
Bezae (1864) had given critics a new tool for the study of D, more 
accessible, more accurate, and more critical than Kipling’s edition.” 
At the same time, new studies of versional evidence were beginning 
to reveal the true extent of the Western textual tradition. 

Interest in the text of Acts stemmed from two sources. On the 
one hand, it was widely recognised that the text itself required 
examination and explanation. From this perception of the 
problem, as one relating specifically to the book of Acts (and 
perhaps also to the Gospel of Luke), arose the work of Blass and A. 
C. Clark. For them, the problem was a Lucan one. On the other 
hand there were those critics who approached the text of Acts as a 
part of the more general problem of the Western text in the New 
Testament as a whole. For these critics, the text of Acts was one 
battlefield in the more general war provoked by the work of 
Westcott and Hort. Among those whose interest in Acts was of this 
sort, as well as Westcott and Hort themselves, were Rendel Harris 
and J. H. Ropes. 


Westcott and Hort 


Westcott and Hort ascribed the Western text of the New Testament 
as a whole to the free handling of the text by scribes in the process 
of copying.? They saw no reason to distinguish between the 
Western text in Acts and that elsewhere in the New Testament. In 
Acts, as elsewhere, the desire to smooth, to clarify, and to 
embellish the work has led scribes to alter passages, and even to 
insert new material. The differences between the Western text in 
Acts and that in other New Testament books could be accounted 
for, they suggested, by the continued circulation of stories about 
the apostolic era until well into the second century. From such 
sources as these, material was added to the text of Acts. There was 
thus no unity in the Western text of Acts, since it was made up of a 
collection of readings which had accumulated over time, and as the 
result of the activity of various hands. 
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Blass 


Blass approached the text of Acts as essentially a Lucan problem. 
Blass’s thesis was first expressed in a study published in 1894?° and 
was further developed in the following year by the publication of an 
edition of Acts according to the principles of his thesis.!? Blass took 
issue with Westcott and Hort at two points: the ‘Lucanism’ of the 
Western variants, and the relative order in which the two texts were 
written. Blass proposed that such additional material as that found 
in 1.5, 14.2, or 21.16, could only have been added by someone with 
an intimate knowledge of the events themselves.'? When it is also 
noted that the vocabulary of the Western variants remains faithful 
to that of Luke, then it is to be concluded, Blass maintained, that 
the material peculiar to the Western text was written by the author 
of Acts.? 

Westcott and Hort had regarded the Western text as paraphrase 
and expansion. Blass, on the other hand, argued that the non- 
Western text was in fact secondary to the Western, since no one in 
possession of the polished and concise non-Western text would 
wish to rewrite it as the rough and verbose Western text.* Blass 
proposed that the two text-forms be regarded as a polished and an 
unpolished form of the work, both of which may be attributed to 
the author. His explanation for this phenomenon was that the 
Western text represents the author’s first draft, and the non- 
Western the finished state of the work.’> Blass cited the example of 
Catullus, who mentions the custom of writing first drafts on a 
palimpsest, and a fair copy on better materials.’© 

Blass’s hypothesis remained a serious point of contention for 
some years. His case convinced a number of New Testament 
scholars, most notably T. Zahn and E. Nestle.!’ Blass’s critics, 
however, were numerous. They questioned his assumptions about 
the relative priority of the texts. They argued that he had over- 
valued the literary tastes of second-century copyists, and that their 
reasons for producing the paraphrases of the Western text were 
quite clear. Critics also drew attention to passages in which there 
appeared to be a distance in point of view between the Western and 
non-Western texts: the Apostolic Decree (15.20,29,21.25) was a 
notable instance. They maintained that it was hard to see how the 
same author could be responsible for these alternative accounts. 
Several studies of the text of Acts appeared in the decade after the 
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publication of Blass’s edition which criticised his work in this 
manner./8 


Ropes 


The most effective answer to Blass, however, was the publication in 
1926 of Ropes’s study of the text of Acts.1? Ropes’s work was 
conceived as part of a thorough investigation of the book of Acts in 
all its aspects. It was so solidly done, that it has provided the basis 
for most subsequent work in the field. 

Ropes reached two conclusions about the Western text of Acts: 
in the first place, it was the result of a specific revision, and not 
merely of accumulated additions, as Westcott and Hort had 
thought; and in the second, this revision was the work of a later 
reviser than the author of Acts. Ropes’s first conclusion rested on 
two observations: 


In the first place it [the Western text] has an unmistakably 
homogeneous internal character. Secondly, its hundreds 
or thousands of variants are now known to have arisen in a 
brief period, scarcely, if at all, longer than the fifty years 
after the book first passed into circulation. In that period a 
pedigree of successive copies was short and to produce so 
many variants the mere natural licence of copyists would 
be insufficient. And since one rewriting would suffice, any 
theory that more than one took place in those years would 
seem to fall under the condemnation of Occam’s razor.”° 


That the Western text of Acts was not written by the author of 
Acts himself is apparent, Ropes argued, from the nature of the 
Western readings themselves: 


The ‘Western’ fulness of words, the elaboration of relig- 
ious expressions, such as the names for Christ and the plus 
of conventional religious phrases, the fact that the differ- 
ence in language and mode of narration can often be 
explained as due to superficial difficulties in the other text, 
occasional misunderstanding, as would appear, or at least 
neglect, of the meaning of the other text (for instance Acts 
xx. 3-5), the relative colourlessness and a certain empty 
naiveté of the ‘Western’, all contrast unfavourably with the 
greater conciseness, sententiouness, and vigour, and occa- 
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sionally the obscurity, of the Old Uncial text. And even 
more decisive is the fact that in all the excess of matter 
which the ‘Western’ text shows, virtually nothing is to be 
found beyond what could be inferred from the Old Uncial 
text.?! 


The Western reviser had, according to Ropes, a few recognisable 
interests, for example, a concern with Gentiles, but taken as a 
whole, his was no tendentious revision.”” What is more, in spite of 
the fact that the Western text is essentially a revised text, there are 
places at which the Western witnesses have preserved readings 
drawn from the ancient textual base on which they rest, and which 
have perished from the alternative text, the Old Uncial, as Ropes 
named it. Ropes notes three readings in this category: Kat 
ue(vavtes év TowyvaAia (20.15), kat Mupa (21.1), and du’ huepav 
dekdéinevte (27.5). He noted that ‘there may be others’, and in fact 
there are several places at which his textual notes indicate a 
preference for the Western readings.” The omissions of the 
Western text are of particular importance, he argued, because of 
the reviser’s tendency to expand. When there are Western ‘omis- 
sions’ in Acts, these deserve careful scrutiny, because they may well 
prove to be ‘Western non-interpolations’, and therefore genuine 
readings.* After examining other aspects of the text, Ropes drew 
his conclusion as to its origin: 


Our conclusion, then, is that the ‘Western’ text was made 
before, and perhaps long before, the year 150, by a 
Greek-speaking Christian who knew something of 
Hebrew, in the East, perhaps in Syria or Palestine. The 
introduction of ‘we’ in the ‘Western’ text of xi.27 possibly 
gives some colour to the guess that the place was 
Antioch. 


Ropes’s work was taken further by G. Zuntz, in a study written in 
1939 but published only in 1972, which for this reason did not 
attract the attention it deserved.”° Zuntz accepted Ropes’s case in 
all essentials, but added more precision in two respects. He took up 
the distinction within the Western text to which Ropes had alluded, 
between ‘an ancient base, which would be of the greatest possible 
value if it could be recovered, and the paraphrastic rewriting of a 
second-century Christian’.?” Zuntz detected two groups of Western 
readings, of quite contrary character: readings marked by ‘brevity, 
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harshness, omissions’ on the one hand, and those marked by 
‘laxity, alleviations, additions’ on the other.”® These two tendencies 
point to the conclusion that two elements have given the Western 
text its present character, its sporadic faithfulness to the original 
text (shorter readings), and its habitual paraphrasing (longer 
readings). Both p** and Clement of Alexandria, Zuntz argued, are 
witnesses to the ancient, and shorter Western text.° 

Zuntz was also more specific than Ropes had been about the 
place of origin of the Western text in its revised form. Ropes 
tentatively suggested Antioch (see n. 25 above). Zuntz believed 
that Edessa was more likely, because some Western readings 
showed evidence of adaptation for lectionary reading, according to 
the lections identified by Burkitt as in use at Edessa,*° and because 
(reviving a thesis of F. H. Chase) some Western readings appear to 
have been translated into Greek from Syriac.*! 

Ropes was perhaps wise not to have been drawn to quite such 
precise conclusions as Zuntz. Zuntz, though, added some impor- 
tant observations to Ropes’s thesis. One was to underline the 
distinction between the Western text’s base and its later develop- 
ments. This distinction was to play a major part, in a different 
form, in the work of Boismard and Lamouille (see pp. 30-2 below). 
Another important observation was to supplement Ropes’s denial 
of tendentious purpose behind the Western text by noting that 
while not reflecting the theological controversies of the second 
century,” the Western text manifests a concern to make the book 
of Acts relevant to its readers. Zuntz called one of the Western 
text’s major techniques ‘paradigmatical expansions’ — that is, the 
transforming of narrative from historical scenes into models of 
church life at a particular point. The inclusion of a catechetical 
formula in the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch is an example of 
this.*? In this, Zuntz was anticipating the much later comments of 
C. K. Barrett (see p. 26 below). 


Lake and Cadbury 


The fourth volume of The Beginnings of Christianity, of which 
Ropes’s Text of Acts was the third, was the Commentary by Kirsopp 
Lake and H. J. Cadbury.*4 Lake combined two sources of interest 
in the Western text of Acts: a concern with the text of the New 
Testament generally, and an interest in the book of Acts itself. In 
consequence, we are probably justified in regarding the bulk of the 
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textual discussions in the book as being the work of Lake.** Lake’s 
comments on the text are often an instructive supplement to the 
work of Ropes. Lake agreed with Ropes about the history of the 
text in general terms, but was in practice more willing to allow that 
the Western text has preserved readings from its ancient textual 
base, when the non-Western text may be corrupt.*° This meant that 
in many instances Lake was willing to allow that the Western 
reading was original,”’ although he also thought that certainty was 
often unattainable.** Lake’s discussions of variants therefore owed 
little to his professed convictions about the origin of the Western 
text as a whole, and proceeded instead in an eclectic manner, on the 
basis of the internal characteristics of the readings. 


Clark 


A more fundamental reappraisal of Ropes’s conclusions was 
attempted seven years after the appearance of Ropes’s study by A. 
C. Clark’s The Acts of the Apostles .°° In this book Clark extended 
observations which he had already made about the abbreviating 
habits of ancient copyists, and which had arisen from study of the 
manuscript tradition of classical authors as well as of biblical 
texts.*° In his earlier work, Clark had argued that the Gospels were 
transmitted in manuscripts having very short lines, of only ten to 
twelve characters each, and that virtually all of our existing 
manuscripts have suffered from omission of single lines or numbers 
of lines.*! In the case of Acts, though, the work had been written in 
sense-lines, much as Codex Bezae now is, and the shorter text, 
although it was produced by the accidental omission of lines, was 
more coherent than the shorter text of the Gospels because the 
omission of a line which was a self-contained unit did not leave such 
an evident gap as the omission of a line whose content was wholly 
arbitrary .*? 

Ropes noted this early work of Clark, and argued that it did not 
account for ‘the facts ... which show a rational, not merely an 
accidental difference between the two types of text’. In his major 
work on Acts, Clark was able to take account of Ropes’s criticisms. 
In consequence he modified his thesis, and argued that in Acts the 
omissions in the non-Western text were deliberate. They represent 
the work of an Alexandrian abbreviator, who eliminated short 
passages throughout the work, inspired by various motives.“ 
Clark’s argument thus led to the conclusion that the Western text 
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(which he designated Z) is original, while the non-Western (which 
he designated T = Graeci) is not, because it was the result of a 
deliberate process of abbreviation, for which there are parallels in 
other manuscript traditions. 


The decline of the ‘Western Problem’ 


In the years before the Second World War, Clark’s view won some 
sympathisers, notable among them B. H. Streeter.*° However, 
Ropes’s analysis of the textual history of Acts prevailed, not only 
over Clark, but also over Blass, and to a certain extent, over that of 
Westcott and Hort also. Two reasons may be seen for this domi- 
nance of Ropes’s thesis. 

Those whose interest in the text of Acts arose from concern with 
the book of Acts itself could conclude that the monumental 
Beginnings of Christianity had in effect disposed of the textual 
problem, and that Acts-research could now proceed on a more 
secure base to more fruitful areas of enquiry. So, when Acts 
became in the post-war years ‘one of the great storm-centres of 
New Testament scholarship’,*° the textual problem came to be 
regarded as a peripheral issue, in a way in which it had not been 
regarded by scholars of a previous generation. 

The other reason for the dominance of Ropes’s thesis was that 
interest in the Western text generally was waning in the inter-war 
years. During the 1920s and 1930s there existed, indeed, an 
international fraternity of scholars, the ‘Bezan Club’, concerned 
with the problems of the Western text, and publishing material in 
the form of an occasional Bulletin.*’ It was significant, though, that 
the driving force behind the group was the ageing Rendel Harris, 
one of the scholars who had kept open the issue of the Western 
text’s value in the years after the publication of Westcott and Hort’s 
edition.** The series of the Bulletin of the Bezan Club came to an 
end in 1937. From its pages, and from the editorial comments in 
particular, one may gather that its collapse was due chiefly to a lack 
of interest in the issues which it set itself to address. By the 1930s it 
was generally judged that textual criticism had established a secure 
working basis for New Testament scholarship. Minor difficulties 
might remain in places, but the majority of scholars were content to 
believe that in the fifty years since the appearance of Westcott and 
Hort’s edition, the work of textual criticism had in large part been 
done. The Western text of Acts, like the Western text elsewhere in 
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the New Testament, might prove to be of some antiquarian 
interest, but could scarcely claim the legitimate attention of New 
Testament scholarship. 

’ Kenyon’s careful statement, in an article published in 1938, of a 
position similar to that of Westcott and Hort may conveniently be 
taken to mark the end of an era in the study of the text of Acts.” 
The combined arguments of Westcott and Hort, Ropes and 
Kenyon appeared to close the matter. However they might differ 
on the issue of how the Western text arose, they were agreed 
against Blass and Clark that the Western text was secondary, and 
could in practice be ignored in the study of the book of Acts. This 
attitude, if not quite a consensus, was at least a majority opinion 
which strongly influenced the course of work on Acts after 1945. 


The post-war period: eclecticism 


The post-war approach 


The three decades after 1945 were a period of curious indecision in 
the study of the text of Acts. On the one hand, there was a 
widespread ostensible recognition that none of the ‘classic’ theories 
about the origin of Acts’ textual peculiarities carried full convic- 
tion. Henceforward, textual studies would not be devoted to the 
vindication of one text-form over another. Yet, on the other hand, 
this recognition was accompanied by a reluctance to follow the 
Western readings, even in places at which scholars such as Ropes 
and Lake, for all their doubts about the Western text, had been 
willing to do so. It was an attitude which G. D. Kilpatrick aptly 
characterised as acquiescence in Ropes’s conclusions, but with a 
marked lack of conviction.*° This post-war period was, then, one in 
which a theoretical espousal of eclecticism was accompanied by a 
practical rejection of the Western textual tradition. 

The eclectic approach to Acts was encouraged by two studies 
published during the war years, both advocating the abandonment 
of the search for the authentic text-form of Acts, and calling for an 
acknowledgement of the faults and the merits of all existing 
text-forms. These two studies mark a turning point in the study of 
the text of Acts. 


12 The study of the text of Acts 


The eclectic method 


Dibelius 


The first of the war-time studies to appear was that of Dibelius: 
‘The Text of Acts: An Urgent Critical Task’.°'! His theme was the 
unsatisfactory nature of all the large-scale hypotheses which 
attempted to explain the existence of two textual traditions in Acts. 
Much work needed to be done, Dibelius argued, before we might 
safely commit ourselves to such comprehensive explanations. For 
the time being, the student of Acts should be content to acknowl- 
edge that both textual traditions are corrupt, and that neither 
Western nor non-Western witnesses invariably contain the true 
readings. Neither witness should be followed blindly, for both 
require critical attention.** Dibelius went further, though, and 
proposed a thesis of his own to account for the existence of textual 
divergence within Acts, suggesting that the circulation of Acts 
within the book trade had led to the text’s being treated with 
greater freedom than in those exemplars which had been used by 
the church.*? The thesis was novel, and deserves attention. We 
shall return to it at a later point (see pp. 15f. below). 


Kilpatrick 


The second war-time study to appear was that of Kilpatrick in 
1943.°4 Kilpatrick had been greatly influenced by the work of C. H. 
Turner, and in particular by his insistence that author’s usage was 
the surest canon of textual criticism.°° To follow this canon meant 
as a corollary abandoning the notion that there is such a thing as 
‘the best manuscript’ — in the New Testament tradition, at least. In 
the case of Acts, the application of this canon shows that the 
original text was not to be found exclusively in either the Western 
or the non-Western traditions. Both Western and non-Western 
texts were what later hands had made them, but equally the 
authentic text was to be sought in both.°° Twenty years later, 
Kilpatrick returned to the theme in ‘An Eclectic Study of the Text 
of Acts’.°’? Here, he maintained that the authentic text was on 
occasion to be found in the Western witnesses: 


Thus we do not concern ourselves with attempting to satis- 
fy ourselves that the Egyptian text or the Western text as a 
whole is right, but we try to decide each variant by itself.°° 
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Kilpatrick’s work represents the most consistent attempt to apply 
an eclectic method to the textual criticism of the book of Acts.°? 


Black and Wilcox 


An eclectic approach encouraged the search for Semitisms in the 
Western text of Acts, as well as the non-Western: if either tradition 
might preserve authentically Lucan material, then primitive 
linguistic elements (i.e. Semitisms) might be found in either. The 
seminal work on Semitisms and the textual tradition of the New 
Testament was done by A. J. Wensinck before the Second World 
War.” His suggestions were taken up and elaborated by M. Black, 
whose work An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts first 
appeared in 1946.°! In the Western text of Acts, as well as in that of 
the Gospels, Black detected certain Semitic turns of phrase. He 
suggested that at these places the Western text stands nearer to the 
original than does the non-Western text in which these primitive, 
Semitic elements have been obliterated.© 

Black’s work was taken further, and the approach applied more 
thoroughly to Acts itself, by Wilcox in 1965.© After a careful study 
of the different types of Semitism to be found in Acts, Wilcox 
concluded that primitive Semitisms were sometimes to be found in 
the Western text of Acts, and that therefore: 


while we may not disregard the usual traditional methods 
of textual criticism, it seems that greater deference should 
be paid to the claims of individual readings of these 
[Western] and other manuscripts, in which primitive 
material may have survived unrevised (although we must 
remember that such Semitisms may be due to the Semitic- 
thinking scribes). The inquiry does not suggest, much less 
warrant, a double-edition theory of Acts, but it does tend 
to enhance the claims of the so-called ‘eclectic’ method of 
textual criticism. 


Criticism of the eclectic method 


Overt criticism of the eclectic method and doubt about the presence 
of Semitic elements in the Western textual tradition were also 
expressed in the three decades after the Second World War. 

One of the most thorough, and quite probably the most influen- 
tial of scholars to work on Acts in this period, E. Haenchen, 
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dissented clearly from Black in his estimate of Semitic elements in 
the Western text. Haenchen maintained that where such ‘Semit- 
isms’ were to be found, they could better be explained as examples 
of scribal negligence, or in the case of those drawn from Codex D 
itself, as examples of the influence of the Latin translation on the 
Greek.© J. D. Yoder, as a result of his work on the language of the 
Greek variants of Codex D, concluded that D as a whole does not 
have a Semitising character. It is capable of eliminating Semitic 
constructions, as well as exhibiting them.© In spite of this criticism, 
though, it remains true that Wilcox’s careful work has yet to be 
answered with equal care. The case for detecting Semitic colour in 
some Western variants in Acts remains an open one. 

The eclectic method itself also attracted criticism. A. F. J. Klijn 
at first welcomed the eclectic approach to the Western text,® but 
faced with the specific results of the method, particularly a study by 
L. Cerfaux of 1950 and Kilpatrick’s study of 1963 (see n. 50 above), 
Klijn was less satisfied. An eclectic method, he concluded, can lead 
to arbitrary results, and indeed had done so in Cerfaux’s and 
Kilpatrick’s studies. Klijn’s reservations were shared by G. D. 
Fee, who also wrote of the dangers of subjective judgement 
inherent in the eclectic method.” 

From the 1940s, however, the general attitude to the eclectic 
method as applied to Acts was not so much overtly critical as 
ambivalent. On the one hand, there was agreement that the quest 
to vindicate one text-form over another was no longer the appro- 
priate way in which to conduct the textual criticism of the book. 
There was general agreement that the larger questions concerning 
the origins of the text-forms could be put to one side. There was a 
theoretical acceptance that any text may contain the authentic 
reading. In that sense most textual criticism of Acts in the period 
1945-75 was eclectic in a sense in which Clark, for example, was 
not: it did not proceed from any clearly formulated theory about 
the origins of Acts’ textual peculiarities. On the other hand, 
however, studies of the text of Acts published in this period showed 
a tacit acceptance of Ropes’s account of the textual history of the 
book. Even though critics after the War consciously rejected the 
search for any comprehensive explanation of Acts’ textual char- 
acteristics, such large-scale explanations frequently recurred as 
assumptions in their work. Critics in this period seldom embraced 
the thorough-going eclecticism of Kilpatrick, although by agreeing 
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that none of the classic theories was fully convincing, they deprived 
themselves of any reason for not doing so. 


The Western text as witness to the history of Acts 


Attention in the period 1945-75 was in fact directed less at the 
establishment of the original text than at using the textual peculiari- 
ties of Acts in order to draw conclusions about the book’s early 
history. In part, the text was used to throw light on the obscure 
‘tunnel period’ of the book’s transmission, that is, the early second 
century, and in part it was used to illustrate the practice of textual 
criticism as an exercise in hermeneutics. 


Dibelius 


Dibelius’s essay of 1941 (see p. 12 above) made a significant at- 
tempt to find an appropriate Sitz im Leben for the transmission of 
the book of Acts. Dibelius addressed the problem, too often 
neglected, of why this book in particular should have undergone 
the processes which have produced its distinctive textual character. 
He suggested that the answer lay with the literary pretensions of the 
author. Acts, unlike any other New Testament work, was intended 
from the first to be read by a wider public than that of the Christian 
community alone. It was from the first intended to circulate in the 
book trade, and was actually accepted as an ecclesiastical reading- 
book at only a comparatively late stage — in the last third of the 
second century. In the course of its circulation outside ecclesiastical 
control, the text of Acts was subject to a multitude of minor 
‘improvements’ which aimed to make the book more acceptable to 
its readers.”! 

A. D. Nock, in an otherwise warm review of Dibelius’s Aufsdtze 
zur Apostelgeschichte, took issue with Dibelius over this thesis. It 
rested, he argued, on a misconception of the notion of publication 
in antiquity, and made a quite unwarranted assumption that a text 
copied extra-ecclesially would be more likely to suffer corruption 
than one under the ‘protection’ of the church. What, after all, 
would ‘ecclesiastical control’ amount to in the early second 
century? It had not prevented the insertion of the pericope de 
adultera into John and Luke, nor had it protected the end of Mark. 
Indeed, professional copyists could have made a better job of 
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copying than would Christians making copies for their own use.”? 
Nock’s criticisms were to the point, and he is generally judged to 
have dispensed with Dibelius’ proposal. In fairness to Dibelius, 
though, it should be noted that the corruption of copies of books 
available through professional booksellers was a common com- 
plaint in antiquity.”* A more telling criticism of Dibelius is that he 
assumed that Acts, in order to be a serious literary work, would 
have had to have been copied, bought, and sold through pro- 
fessional booksellers. But it will be argued at a later point in this 
study (pp. 171f.) that it was by no means necessary for a work to be 
disseminated through booksellers in order for it to be considered 
serious literature in the ancient world. The merit of Dibelius’s study 
was to have made a possible proposal about the way in which two 
streams of textual transmission could have arisen during the ‘tunnel 
period’ of the book’s existence, and to have related this proposal to 
the literary aspirations of the author himself. This line of enquiry 
was significant, even if Dibelius’s specific suggestions have not 
withstood criticism. 


Haenchen 


E. Haenchen similarly drew attention to the ‘tunnel period’ of Acts’ 
transmission as the key to its textual enigma. Successive editions of 
his Commentary since 1954 contained an introduction to the study 
of the text of Acts in which Haenchen attributed the existence of 
the Western text to the freedom to interpret the text enjoyed by 
scribes before Acts became regarded as sacred scripture.” Acts 
was accepted as scripture only in the late second century, a process 
to which Irenaeus is witness.’ The Western readings, though, are 
not homogeneous. One can distinguish in Acts three classes of 
readings which have been called ‘Western’. In the first class are 
those which are common to the Western text throughout the New 
Testament: ‘a mass of small alterations intended to clarify and 
smooth’.’® Secondly, there are certain readings which distinguish 
the Western text of Acts from that elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. These readings are the result of work on the text by someone 
who has paid close attention to the book and its problems. The 
readings attempt to alleviate these problems, by obliterating 
‘seams’ left in the narrative at the junction of pericopes, or by 
adding local details. These alterations Haenchen attributed to an 
assiduous reader of Acts at some early point in its history, a reader 
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who was in effect ‘Acts’ earliest commentator’.”” These are the 
readings which have tempted some critics to suppose that the 
author of Acts was responsible for the Western text, but in fact, 
Haenchen argued, it can be shown that they are the product of a 
later hand.’* Finally, there are the readings which are in reality 
nothing more than the careless errors of the scribe of Codex D, 
although some of them have at times been treated as examples of 
Western readings. In this category are to be found many of the 
supposed Semitisms of the Western text. These are only apparent 
Semitisms which have arisen from careless transcription of the 
manuscript, or from the Latin column’s influence upon the 
Greek.”? Haenchen’s conclusion is that virtually nothing can be 
learned from the Western readings about the original text of Acts - 
a more pessimistic view of the Western text than that of Dibelius — 
but that the first and second categories of readings are at least 
instructive of the way in which Acts was read and interpreted by 
some of its readers in the early second century. 

By providing an explanation in outline of the origin of the 
Western text, Haenchen came closer than any other scholar in the 
period 1945-75 to formulating a theory which would account for the 
textual peculiarities of Acts. It is noteworthy, though, that Haen- 
chen confined his remarks to general statements, illustrated with 
chosen examples. His thesis about the textual history of Acts, and 
his triple classification of readings, did not have to stand the test of 
being applied comprehensively to the text. None the less, his 
provision of a working hypothesis about the origin of the Western 
readings probably did as much as anything to hinder the free use of 
the eclectic method which so many critics ostensibly embraced. 


Tendency criticism of the Western text of Acts 


Haenchen’s description of the Western reviser as ‘Acts’ earliest 
commentator’ also indicates another approach to the text of Acts 
prominent in the three decades after the War: the use of the 
Western readings to throw light on the obscure period of Acts’ 
transmission in the early second century. Indeed, since this is a 
period for which Christian source material in general is very scanty, 
the Western readings in Acts have been regarded by some as a 
valuable additional source for an obscure period of Christian 
history. 

Tendency criticism of the Western readings in Acts had been 
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carried out sporadically in an earlier period. Rendel Harris, in his 
major study of Codex Bezae, had suggested that Montanist influ- 
ences were responsible for some of the Western readings in Acts.®° 
T. E. Page had pointed to the increase in the honorific titles of Jesus 
in D, as a sign that a trend towards veneration for the name of Jesus 
was already established at the time that these readings entered the 
text.5! As noted earlier, though, Ropes detected no real tendency 
in the Western readings: ‘Of any special point of view, theological 
or other, on the part of the “Western” reviser, it is difficult to find 
any trace.’®? 


Menoud 


In this, as in other aspects of the study of the text, Ropes’s view was 
highly influential, but the first sign of a reaction against it came in 
the publication in 1951 of an article by P. H. Menoud on ‘The 
Western Text and the Theology of Acts’.*? Starting by noting the 
recent interest in the eclectic method, and endorsing that method, 
Menoud went on to examine ‘the peculiarities of the Western text 
which have, or may have, a theological significance’.** The passage 
to which he gave most attention was the ‘Apostolic Decree’ (Acts 
15.20,29 and 21.25). In the textual history of the Decree, Menoud 
detected an intention: 


to emphasise the newness of the Christian faith as regards 
Judaism, and to do so both negatively and positively. 
Negatively, in denouncing and condemning the unbelief of 
the Jews: there is an undeniable anti-Jewish tendency 
peculiar to many Western readings. Positively, by insisting 
on the greatness and unity of the church, and on the 
authority of the apostles, and also simply by mentioning 
with predilection the grandeurs which separate Chris- 
tianity from Judaism, that is to say, the Holy Spirit and 
Jesus as Christ and Lord. 


The rest of the study examined texts in which this tendency may 
be found, concluding that the Western text remains ‘a valuable 
source of information on the first age of Christianity’ .*° 


Fascher 


E. Fascher’s study of textual criticism as a hermeneutical problem 
was published in 1953.8’ Fascher wished to encourage textual critics 
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to see copyists, not as corrupters of the text, but as the first 
interpreters of it. Scriptural interpretation in the church did not 
begin with the Fathers, but with the very early copyists of the 
generations between AD 50 and AD 12S. In the circumstances of 
the period, though, the copyists who transcribed the works which 
have since become the New Testament did not separate commen- 
tary and text, but incorporated commentary into the text. We 
should value the work of these early copyists, and not dismiss it in 
the search for the ‘original text’.*8 

Acts was a particularly fruitful field for the exercise of this type of 
approach. The writer of the longer, Western text clearly did not 
regard the book of Acts as in any sense unalterable. However, 
according to Fascher, the recasting of the text of Acts by the 
Western reviser was motivated more by literary than by theological 
considerations: 


In Acts it is a matter, not so much of theologically 
significant variants, as of psychological interpretations, 
which allow the narrative to take a more tangible form 
before the readers’ eyes. °° 


Fascher would, then, have us see in the Western reviser a man 
who wanted to develop, not the theology of Luke, but his narrative. 
The Western reviser, in other words, was the interpreter of Luke 
the historian, rather than of Luke the theologian. 


Epp 


The most extensive attempt to analyse the textual characteristics of 
Acts made in the three decades after the War was that of E. J. Epp. 
While Epp expressed his debt to Fascher, he in fact developed the 
study of textual criticism as a hermeneutical problem in a different 
way. In 1962 Epp published a study of the ‘ignorance motif’ in Acts, 
based on part of his doctoral thesis submitted in 1961.” In 1966 a 
book based on the entire thesis appeared.*! Epp’s The Theological 
Tendency was the first book to have been devoted entirely to the 
text of Acts since the publication of Clark’s Acts in 1933. Three 
streams of influence may be detected in Epp’s work, which deter- 
mined its general approach, its aim, and its scope respectively. 

In common with most post-war studies, Epp’s work repudiated 
any attempt to follow in the footsteps of Blass or Clark by 
constructing a comprehensive theory of the origins of Acts’ textual 
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peculiarities. He quoted as a warning B. H. Streeter’s words that 
many a scholar ‘has met his Waterloo in the attempt to account for, 
or explain away, the existence of the Bezan text’.”? In general 
approach, therefore, Epp followed the pattern set in this post-war 
period. 

In aim, Epp explicitly turned away from the pursuit of the 
original text. This is the second stream of influence to be detected in 
his work. Textual criticism, he argued, has as its goal, not merely 
the restoration of the original words of the author, but also the 
elucidation of the history of the text and its interpretation from the 
evidence of the variants. It is a valid task of textual criticism to 
approach textual history as a hermeneutical problem. Here the 
influence of Fascher is manifest, and also that of D. W. Riddle.” 

The third stream of influence is to be found in the scope of the 
study, for Epp’s major concern was with the ‘anti-Judaic ten- 
dencies’ of Codex D in Acts. The main section of the study 
investigates numerous readings of D —- although their support in 
other witnesses is painstakingly recorded — with the aim of illustrat- 
ing the tendency of the readings of D to exaggerate the distance of 
Jews from Christians, and of Judaism from Christianity. In 
content, therefore, Epp’s work is an extension of the brief observa- 
tions made by Ropes on this subject, and of the more detailed study 
made by Menoud.” 

We shall note below some of the criticisms of Epp’s thesis which 
have appeared since the publication of The Theological Tendency 
(see pp. 25-7). It may also be said that his professed aim of studying 
the variants of D merely as a hermeneutical problem caused 
difficulties of method from the outset. For the variants of D could 
only safely be studied as hermeneutical problems, on the analogy of 
the redactional study of the use of Mark in Matthew and Luke, if it 
had first clearly been established that the variants being studied had 
entered the text by a later hand than that of the author. Epp 
assumed the existence of a Western reviser when he should have set 
himself to demonstrate it. The analogy of the Synoptic Gospels, 
after all, can be used against the idea that the Western text is a 
revision of the non-Western. B. H. Streeter, on the basis of his 
work on the Synoptics, was struck by the similarity between the 
extra material in the Western text of Acts and the extra material 
which Mark has in the passages where the three Synoptics are in 
parallel.®° If it is accepted that Matthew and Luke used Mark, then 
it may be said that they frequently abbreviated Mark’s material, in 
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rather the way in which Clark suggested that the non-Western text 
was an abbreviation of the Western. The additional length of 
Matthew and Luke over Mark is made up by the incorporation of 
additional independent blocks of material, a feature which is 
lacking in the Western text of Acts, whose additional material is 
never independent of the other text. Epp’s meticulous work on the 
variants of D was left highly vulnerable by the lack of any 
explanation of the origin of the D-variants. Redaction criticism of 
this sort cannot operate wholly independently of source-criticism. 


Other studies 


Epp’s work was not alone in attempting to specify the nature of the 
Western readings in Acts. There were studies which set themselves 
to examine the role of Peter in the Western variants, and which 
concluded that one tendency of the text was to magnify Peter’s 
importance.” 

A study by W. Thiele (1965) was addressed to analysing the 
character of the Western variants in Acts.°* Thiele reached the 
conclusion that while no witnesses to the Western text preserve it in 
its entirety — he alluded to von Soden’s observation that the 
witnesses combine in a ‘kaleidoscopic’ manner” — the Western text 
is not merely the sum of the aberrations of particular manu- 
scripts.!°° He also drew attention to the way in which Western 
readings often continue and exaggerate features which are already 
present in the other text.!°' The same observation has been taken 
up by subsequent studies of the text (see pp. 26f. below). There 
may be observable tendencies in the Western text of Acts, but they 
are related to tendencies which are generally thought to be Lucan. 
On internal evidence alone, Thiele argued, it would often be 
difficult to determine whether a Western or a non-Western reading 
was correct, but the case against the originality of the Western text 
becomes clear when one considers places, such as 7.55 and 15.5, at 
which the Western text has arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
non-Western.'°? Therefore, although his study maintained the 
prevailing view that the Western text is a later rewriting of the book 
of Acts by another hand than that of the author, Thiele opened up 
some questions which were to emerge with increased urgency from 
the mid 1970s, in particular, the extent of the ‘Lucanism’ of the 
Western variants. 

A study by R. P. C. Hanson represented an ambitious attempt to 
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locate the provenance of the Western reviser.!°> Hanson main- 
tained that, although more than one hand had been at work to 
produce the Western text as we now have it, there was one 
‘interpolator’ in particular who was responsible for most of the 
characteristic Western readings.!™ Patristic evidence places this 
interpolator in the early second century.!°> Some internal evidence 
points to Rome as the place of writing: the interest in the figure of 
Peter, the information on the Herods (which would be readily 
available at Rome), and the reading princeps peregrinorum at 
28.16.10 Hanson combined this argument with a further one, that 
Acts finishes where it does because the author was writing for a 
Roman audience, whose local tradition would have been sufficient 
to carry the narrative on.!° The origin of the Western textual 
tradition, Hanson then suggested, lay with a writer who, some 
time in the period AD 120 to AD 150, prepared this work, which 
originally had an intended Roman audience, for publication to a 
wider readership. !°° 

Hanson probably placed too much emphasis on the slender 
evidence pointing to Rome as the place of origin of the Western 
text. The only solid evidence in his argument was the reading at 
28.16, and it is questionable whether the evidence will bear the 
weight which he placed upon it.!°? Nor did Hanson establish at the 
outset that the Western textual tradition is markedly un-Lucan. 
Until that point is firmly established, any argument which pro- 
poses a Western reviser is open to the criticism of introducing an 
unnecessary element. Hanson’s study, though, rightly addressed 
two problems which are too frequently neglected. Like Dibelius, 
he attempted to explain why this book, more than any other in the 
New Testament, should have undergone processes which have 
resulted in divergent textual traditions. His postulation of a 
Roman ‘canoniser’ was an attempt to explain this. The other 
problem addressed by Hanson was the likelihood of an early 
second-century reviser producing the sort of changes which we 
observe in the Western text of Acts. Precisely because our know- 
ledge of currents of thought in early second-century Christianity is 
so scanty, it is possible to suppose that any tendencies detected in 
the Western text of Acts could — or even must - reflect the thought 
of the first half of the second century. But in his comments on the 
place of Peter, for example, Hanson was doing what has not often 
been done in this field, attempting to relate what is observed in 
the Western text of Acts with what is known, or may be inferred 
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from other sources, about Christian thought in the early second 
century. 


Post-war eclecticism in retrospect 


In an article of 1976 reviewing the course of work on all aspects of 
Acts in the previous decade and a half, E. Grasser devoted 
considerable attention to textual work.!!° His analysis of the 
current state of text-research on Acts represents the majority view 
at the end of the period which I have described as the post-war 
period in the textual criticism of Acts. Grasser made the point that 
recent discoveries of papyri suggest that the text of D and its allies 
was only one among a profusion of texts which circulated in the 
second and early third centuries.'!! Basing himself largely on 
Haenchen, Grasser accepted that the ‘Semitisms’ of the Western 
text in Acts could no longer be accepted as such, and that the 
secondary nature of the Western readings, in their theological, 
literary, and linguistic aspects, must now be accepted.!!? Epp’s 
work had usefully drawn attention to some anti-Judaic sentiment in 
Western readings, but analysis of his cardinal texts revealed that it 
would be an exaggeration to speak of an anti-Judaic tendency in the 
Western text.!!3 While Hanson was too precise in placing the 
Western reviser, he was at least correct to observe that in this figure 
we have to do with a man of the post-apostolic era, whose work 
reflects the concerns of his day: universalism, interest in the 
apostolic office, and so on.!!4 

If Grasser’s article expresses the majority opinion of the time, so 
too in another way does the United Bible Societies’ Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament, published in 1971.''° 
B. M. Metzger, who edited that volume, provided the Commen- 
tary’s section on Acts with a brief, but highly informative, Intro- 
duction outlining the problems posed by the text of Acts, and 
surveying various of the attempts to resolve them.'!® At the 
conclusion of this survey, Metzger turned to explain the method by 
which the UBS Textual Committee had proceeded in its work on 
Acts. Its approach was one familiar since the war-time articles of 
Dibelius and Kilpatrick: 


Since no hypothesis thus far proposed to explain the 
relation of the Western and Alexandrian texts of Acts has 
gained anything like general assent, in its work on that 
book the Bible Societies’ Committee proceeded in an 
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eclectic fashion, holding that neither the Alexandrian nor 
the Western group of witnesses always preserves the 
original text, but that in order to attain the earliest text one 
must compare the two divergent traditions point by point 
and in each case select the reading which commends itself 
in the light of transcriptional and intrinsic probabilities.1!” 


True to this statement of intent, the Commentary contains 
discussions of variants of all types throughout the book of Acts. No 
explicit theory of the textual history of Acts is appealed to in the 
discussions of variants. However, Metzger recognised that a post- 
script to the statement quoted above was necessary: 


In reviewing the work of the Committee on the book of 
Acts as a whole, one observes that more often than not the 
shorter, Alexandrian text was preferred.1!® 


This observation is an understatement. There is in fact no 
occasion on which the Textual Committee accepted a distinctively 
Western reading into its text, and only seldom was the ‘Alexan- 
drian’ text deserted.!!9 Nor does the Commentary preserve com- 
plete neutrality about the origin of the Western text: on several 
occasions it refers to the ‘Western reviser’.!”° 

The UBS Textual Committee was willing to concede that 
Western readings may on occasion contain factually accurate 
material, but ascribed this to the preservation of traditions which 
were only later incorporated into the text of Acts, in the same way 
in which Westcott and Hort also accounted for these passages. !! It 
appears that the Committee was not united on this issue, since 
some of its members have expressed their positive evaluation of 
some Western variants,'** while others have made clear that in 
their opinion there is little evidence of the hand of the author of 
Acts in the Western textual tradition.’?? Although the latter view 
prevailed in the establishment of the third edition of the UBS 
Greek New Testament (henceforth UBS?), the Textual Commen- 
tary makes clear that at several points the decision to reject a 
Western reading was not unanimous. !”* 

The discussions which preceded the establishment of the text of 
UBS? were particularly significant because of the convergence of 
that text with the twenty-sixth edition of the Nestle-Aland Greek 
New Testament (henceforth N-A”*) to form what is intended by its 
authors to be ‘a new standard text’.!*° Since the UBS Textual 
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Committee did its work, the study of the text of Acts has taken a 
new direction, and indeed some of the members of the Committee 
have been instrumental in bringing this about. Not only the Textual 
Commentary, but also the text itself of UBS? and N-A” is a 
monument to the post-war period in the textual criticism of Acts. In 
the light of the new directions which the study of the text of Acts 
has taken since the mid 1970s, it is perhaps premature to describe 
UBS? and N-A” as the ‘standard text’ of Acts. 


New directions: Luke and the Western text 


Since the mid 1970s, work on the text of Acts has entered its third 
period, and has developed in two directions. In the first place, there 
has been criticism which has taken Epp’s thesis as its starting- 
point.!*° This has gone beyond specific discussion of Epp’s thesis to 
ask whether there is any tendentious purpose observable in the 
Western variants of Acts which could not be ascribed to the author 
of Acts. Attention has been drawn in this way to the ‘Lucanism’ of 
the theology of the Western variants. At the same time, the second 
direction taken by study of the text in this third period has been to 
assess the ‘Lucanism’ of the vocabulary and style of the Western 
variants in Acts. As a result of these studies, the ‘Western reviser’ 
has begun to appear an unnecessary entity, and the Occam’s razor 
by which Ropes reduced to only one the writers responsible for the 
Western text has been turned against his own hypothesis that Acts 
was revised by someone other than the author. '?’ 


Reactions to Epp 


Black 


The work of Matthew Black on Semitisms in the Gospels and Acts, 
including the Western textual tradition of Acts was noted above (p. 
13). In two subsequent articles, Black returned to the subject. !28 In 
them, Black has taken issue with Epp, in particular over the 
Western readings’ portrayal of the Holy Spirit. There is, he has 
argued, no substantial difference between the portrayal of the Holy 
Spirit in the Western readings and the point of view of Luke 
himself. That is not to say that all Western readings are thereby 
shown to be authentic, but Black’s work led him to suspect that 
anti-Montanist influence may have resulted in some more original 
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Western readings being toned down, producing a less ‘enthusiastic’ 
non-Western text. The non-Western (Old Uncial) text, rather than 
the Western, is the product of doctrinal tampering: 


On the whole, this review of the ‘Holy Spirit’ variants in 
Acts seems to me to point to a core of original Lucan 
tradition, not necessarily preserved in every case exactly as 
Luke wrote, but in line with the Gentile, anti-Jewish, and 
one must add, enthusiastic or charismatic character of the 
primitive text of Acts. It would seem not improbable that, 
at more than one point in the textual tradition, this 
‘spiritual’ gospel has been pressed into the Procrustean 
mould of pro-Jewish and anti-Montanist Alexandrian 
scholasticism.129 


Black’s thesis represents a modified form of Clark’s theory of the 
textual development of Acts, and significantly, Black has expressed 
cautious approval of Clark’s work.!3° A further point of interest is 
the way in which Black has attempted to relate the textual history of 
Acts to known developments in the church, rather than, as is 
sometimes done, inferring these developments from the evidence 
of the Western text of Acts alone.!! 


Barrett 


In a study published in 1979, C. K. Barrett specifically addressed 
the issues raised by Epp.° Barrett’s study concluded that there is 
no new element introduced into the theology of Acts by Codex 
Bezae — limiting himself, as Epp had done, to that single witness to 
the Western text. Although a tendency to anti-Judaism may be 
found there, such a tendency already marked Luke’s own work, 
and: ‘The essential characteristic of this MS, or text, is to exagger- 
ate existing tendencies.’!°? Barrett avoided discussion of the 
question of where and how the Western text originated. He sug- 
gested, however, that an answer may lie with the apocryphal Acts, 
which also exaggerate and enliven the stories of the apostles.1*4 
In the case of the Western text, though, Barrett concluded that 
the exaggeration followed lines already laid down in the other 
text. 
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Martini 


From C. M. Martini’s careful study of the possibly tendentious 
material in the Western text, several points of interest emerge.!°° 
First, Martini was impressed by the coherence of the Western text, 
both linguistically and in its attestation. He concluded that it is 
legitimate to speak of a Western text in the Acts.!°° Secondly, he 
did not detect a tension between the points of view of the two texts: 


I have scarcely found, in examining the different readings, 
any examples of real polarity between the alternative 
variants. In other words, it is almost always a matter of 
more or less, very seldom of yes and no, or of for and 
against.137 


The only major exception to this observation is the existence of 
different forms of the ‘Apostolic Decree’ (15.20,29 and 21.25) in 
the two texts. In that instance, Martini allowed that a real diver- 
gence of understanding could be seen between the two texts.!°° In 
common with Thiele and Barrett, Martini noted that when a 
specific point of view is present in the Western text, it usually 
continues a line of thought already present in the non-Western text. 
Very seldom does the Western text have anything new to add, 
whether of ideas or of facts.'°? The third point of interest in 
Martini’s study is his insistence, which he shares with Black, that 
developments in second-century Christianity cannot safely be 
inferred from the Western text of Acts alone. The opposite course 
must also be taken: to look first at the known concerns of the early 
second-century church, and then to see whether they are reflected 
in the Western readings. 4° 

Martini did not attempt to answer the questions he raised about 
the origins of the text-forms of Acts beyond expressing a general 
agreement with Hanson in ascribing a date c. 120-50.'' But 
Martini’s work, together with that of Black and Barrett, suggests 
that one should not assume without any clear demonstration that 
there is a distance between the points of view of the Western and 
non-Western texts of Acts. 


Linguistic Lucanism in the Western text 


Concurrently with the renewed interest in the theological aspects of 
the textual problems in Acts, there has been a reawakening of 
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interest in the stylistic and linguistic features of the problems. It is 
indeed in this field that the bulk of the new work on Acts has been 
done. 


Wilcox 


Wilcox’s study of the Semitisms in Acts, including the Western 
textual tradition, has already been referred to (p. 13 above). A 
study by Wilcox of the linguistic traits of some Western readings, 
published in 1979, reached the conclusion that there was little in the 
readings investigated which told against Lucan authorship, and 
much which told in favour. In vocabulary and style, the readings 
were markedly Lucan.'#? From a linguistic point of view, Wilcox 
concluded, there is little reason not to ascribe these readings to the 
author of Acts, and ‘What we have before us are probably two 
distinct revisions of one original Lukan work, which have had a 
somewhat separate development.’!* 


MacKenzie 


R. S. MacKenzie published in 1985 a study of the language of some 
Bezan variants in Acts.'** He identified several Bezan readings in 
missionary speeches as reflections of Lucan idiom, and therefore 
probably Lucan in origin. He proposed no overall thesis to account 
for them, although he suggested (following Wilcox) that there may 
have been two revisions of Luke’s work, and concluded that ‘the 
Bezan text of Acts may have preserved elements of a textual 
tradition, for these sermons at least, that is more Lucan than the 
present B textual tradition’.!** His study was confined to the 
readings of D itself, and does not fully allow for the possibility that 
D’s readings are sometimes late developments in the Western 
tradition. It is also perhaps prone to jump from the observation of 
Lucan style directly to the conclusion of Lucan authorship, but it 
none the less represents a further contribution to the reassessment 
of the Western text. 


Delebecque 


More extensive work on the language and style of the Western 
variants in Acts has been undertaken by E. Delebecque. In a series 
of articles which began to appear in 1980, Delebecque examined in 
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considerable detail the vocabulary and style of a number of 
Western variants. '4° These studies came to a common conclusion: 
that both Western and non-Western readings exhibit the same 
ready facility with the Greek language of the day which is displayed 
by the author of Acts. 

Delebecque’s articles formed a preparation for the appearance in 
1986 of his major work on the text of Acts.*” In this work he argues 
that the stylistic features of the longer text throughout Acts 
demonstrate the same characteristics as are found in Luke’s undis- 
puted writings.!** The longer text is also evidently secondary and a 
development of the shorter text.!*° The author of the longer text 
clearly had additional material at his disposal concerning the 
characters in the narrative of Acts, and concerning Paul above 
all.°° From his analysis of the longer text’s readings, Delebecque 
concludes that Paul is likely to have been the source of much of this 
material, and Luke, as Paul’s companion, was himself responsible 
for incorporating it into his existing work.'*! The hypothesis to 
which Delebecque’s observations lead is that Luke was the author 
of both the shorter and the longer text;'? that the earlier, shorter 
text was composed while Paul was a prisoner in Rome;**? that Paul 
was released after imprisonment in Rome, and undertook further 
travels in Spain and the Aegean terminated by a final Ephesian 
imprisonment during which Paul dictated 2 Timothy to Luke;!** 
and that the long text of Acts represents Luke’s revision of the work 
after Paul’s death in Ephesus, probably shortly after AD 67.1°° ‘The 
fact is’, Delebecque maintains, ‘that it is the death of the apostle 
which throws light on this new version. It is like a long reflection 
upon the second Letter to Timothy.’!°° 

Delebecque’s thesis has both strengths and weaknesses. He has 
taken a broader context of style than merely the New Testament as 
a background against which to judge the style of Luke and of the 
Western text. This is a strong point of his method. He has also 
drawn upon a mass of stylistic observations. But it might be argued 
that he weakens his case by an exclusive reliance on the linguistic 
and narrative aspects of the textual problem, without taking the 
theology of the variants into consideration. His thesis that Luke 
was the author of the longer text rests on a firmer foundation than 
his theory of how Luke wrote it. Delebecque’s argument in this 
respect relies too heavily upon an assumption about the author of 
Acts, and upon a hypothetical reconstruction of the final years of 
Paul’s life. The establishment of Delebecque’s ‘longer text’ is also 
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questionable. He recognises the existence of witnesses to the text 
other than D, but in practice uses D, supplemented by Clark’s Z in 
the lacunae of that witness.'°’? The form of Western readings 
requires closer attention than Delebecque has given. 

However, none of these points effectively disposes of Dele- 
becque’s arguments, and his careful analysis of texts has provided 
the student of the text of Acts with a wealth of new perspectives on 
numerous variants. 


Boismard and Lamouille 


The two-volume work by M. E. Boismard and A. Lamouille, Le 
Texte occidental des Actes des ApOtres (1984) has to be classed with 
Ropes’s and Clark’s books as one of the most thorough studies 
of the text of Acts, and a major work of reference for any future 
studies. 8 Its approach and conclusions are as characteristic of the 
third period of the textual study of Acts as Ropes and Clark were 
for the first period, or Epp for the second. 

Boismard had already signalled his interest in the text of Actsina 
study written in 1978 and published in 1981: a detailed stylistic 
analysis of two units of variation in Acts 11.2 and 19.1.'° He 
concluded that both textual versions were faithful to the vocabulary 
and style of the author, and hinted that a more comprehensive 
study would be necessary to uncover the complex tradition-history 
of the text. 1° 

Le Texte occidental is the more comprehensive study suggested 
by the 1981 article. Boismard and Lamouille do what had not been 
attempted since Clark, that is, to offer a systematic interpretation 
of the textual history of Acts articulated around a hypothesis of the 
text’s development. The hypothesis is presented relatively briefly, 
but the survey of witnesses in Volume I, and the analysis of stylistic 
evidence in Volume II, on which the work rests, are prodigious. 
The stylistic evidence is arranged in such a way as to demonstrate 
that both streams of textual tradition, the Western (‘Texte occiden- 
tal’ = TO) and the Alexandrian (‘Texte alexandrin’ = TA), exhibit 
Lucan stylistic characteristics. It is also-organised to show that TO 
is closer to the style of the Gospel than to that of Acts (TA): ‘this 
fact’, the authors comment, ‘would favour the hypothesis of two 
redactions of Acts by Luke at some distance from one another’. !° 

The recovery of the true text of TO, though, is no easy matter. 
Boismard and Lamouille examine in detail the problems of the 
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inner development of the Western text. They propose that the 
tradition stemming from the original TO has undergone a bifur- 
cation: the original, and authentically Lucan, TO has given rise 
both to a relatively pure stream of tradition (TO!), and to a 
degraded form (TO?).'* Study of the Western text has been 
hampered in the past by an over-reliance on D, which in fact is a 
representative of TO?, and has suffered contamination from TA.'!© 
Because of the widespread and early influence of TA upon TO, it is 
necessary to seek the authentic TO readings even among rather 
scattered and diverse minuscule, versional, and Patristic witness- 
es.'6 Because of the importance which they attach to these 
witnesses, Boismard and Lamouille’s description of witnesses, and 
their citation of them in the Apparatus, break new ground in 
several areas of study of minuscule, versional, and Patristic evi- 
dence (although an idiosyncratic system of sigla makes the Appara- 
tus more difficult to use than might have been the case). 

Once the original TO has been recovered, it is possible to say that 
it is ‘an authentically Lucan text’.'® TA also has its own internal 
history, and although B is likely to be the best representative, it 
does not always give the purest form of text.!©° But, as with TO, 
when the original form of TA is established, it too is authentically 
Lucan. The thesis which accounts for these phenomena is succinctly 
put: 


The solution which we discern would not be ... exactly 
that of Blass, but a sort of synthesis between that of Blass 
and that of Pott:'®’ that Luke wrote a first redaction of 
Acts, of which we find an echo in the Western text; that a 
certain number of years later he radically altered his initial 
work, not only from the stylistic point of view, as Blass had 
it, but also from the point of view of its content; that these 
two redactions were fused into one to give the present text 
of Acts, or more precisely, the Alexandrian text (in a purer 
form than that which we now have).!® 


We shall return at a later point to consider Boismard and 
Lamouille’s work in detail.'©° They have taken up a task neglected 
since the War: the attempt, not merely to describe the textual 
peculiarities of Acts, but to account for them. In view of the 
renewal of interest in the text of Acts since the mid 1970s, it is 
understandable that the inadequacy of the post-war policy of 
neglect of this problem should have become clear. Whatever the 
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particular qualities of Boismard and Lamouille’s work, it is at least 
an indication that the larger questions, to which pre-war scholars 
addressed themselves, are once again on the agenda of the textual 
criticism of Acts. 


The Western text as a post-Lucan phenomenon 


The third and most recent period in the study of the text of Acts has 
not produced a consensus view. General works on Acts, commen- 
taries and other studies, continue to accept as a working basis the 
outlook here characterised as the post-war approach. There have 
also been textual monographs which continue the post-war 
method: the studies referred to on pp. 25-32 above do not repre- 
sent the sum total of textual studies of Acts in the period.!”° The 
most thorough study to maintain the thesis of a post-Lucan origin 
for the Western text has been that of B. Aland (1986).!7! Aland’s 
concern is with the Western text in the New Testament as a whole, 
of which she takes the text of Acts to be an example. 

From the evidence of groupings of readings she argues that we 
may distinguish a definite ‘Western main redaction’: a redaction of 
the text from which such witnesses as D have arisen. This redaction 
represents a canalisation of a much freer text which circulated in an 
early period. Glimpses of this pre-Western text may be seen in 614 
and its allies, as well as in Irenaeus.'”* Aland gives considerable 
attention to the text of Acts in Irenaeus, which was not, she 
concludes, a ‘thorough-going’ Western text (pace Ropes), but 
rather an example of the free text circulating in the second century 
before the Western main redaction established itself.!7* From the 
knowledge of Western readings shown by the Harclean Syriac 
margin!”* and by Syrian Fathers, Aland locates the origin of the 
Western main redaction in Syria. She is thus drawn to agree with 
Ropes about the place of origin of the Western text as a redaction, 
although she sees its nature differently, and places the date much 
later, probably early in the third century.!”> 

Aland has given a new precision to the term ‘Western text’, 
distinguishing as she has done between the ‘free text’ of the second 
century and the thoroughly ‘Western’ text to be found in the third 
century. In her study, though, the secondary nature of the Western 
text is taken as an established datum.!”° The problem which she 
addresses is how to account for this secondary development within 
the New Testament textual tradition. So, while she gives a critical 
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review of Boismard and Lamouille’s work,!”” her own work does 
not seriously entertain the possibility that in Acts a substantial 
element of the Western text may have a Lucan base. 

It may be possible to take issue with Aland’s contention that 
Irenaeus is a witness merely for a ‘free text’, rather than a 
recognisably Western text. To take one small but telling instance: 
Aland is one of the very few scholars to draw attention to a minor 
agreement of Irenaeus with D in Acts 17.26, kata dpo8eoiav for 
Kal tag 6po8eotac. Here Irenaeus and D stand against all other 
witnesses. In Aland’s view this is an intelligent clarification which D 
and Irenaeus (or their textual ancestors) could have arrived at 
independently.!’* The opposite view is not only possible, but likely: 
that this is a copyist’s error which suggests some community of 
origin between D’s text and that of Irenaeus. But even if, as Aland 
strongly maintains, the Western text as we know it from its later 
examples results from a third-century redaction, it is still possible to 
enquire into the elements from which the redactor drew his 
material. Aland’s study has not, therefore, disposed of the need to 
investigate further the issues raised in the work of Wilcox, Delebec- 
que, and Boismard and Lamouille. 


The problem of the text of Acts today 


In the light of the new directions taken since the mid 1970s the 
Western readings in Acts can no longer be lightly dismissed from 
consideration of Luke’s work. The theological and linguistic gap 
between the major text-forms of Acts no longer seems as great as it 
once did. Neither the thesis of Blass nor that of Clark has been 
vindicated by recent work, but the observations on which their 
work rested have been brought under further scrutiny, and when 
their names are mentioned, it is no longer merely as curiosities of 
scholarship. 

The large issues with which pre-war work on the text of Acts was 
concerned have been raised again: issues which had been put to one 
side after the War. The attempt to approach the Western text of 
Acts as a hermeneutical problem now appears to have been a 
premature essay in redaction criticism before secure source-critical 
foundations had been laid. It is these source-critical questions 
which emerge from recent work as the most pressing task for the 
textual criticism of Acts today. 

One part of this task is an examination of the nature of the 
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text-forms of Acts, and in particular an examination of the extent of 
the ‘Lucanism’ of each. In this examination, attention should be 
paid both to the theological and to the linguistic aspects of the 
problem. Recent studies have tended to be concerned with one or 
the other, but both are of equal significance. Another part of the 
task is an elucidation of the circumstances in which the text-forms 
we possess today could have arisen. The following chapters are an 
attempt to address this task. Only when it is done will it be possible 
to give an account of the history of the book of Acts which will 
explain the origins, and thus the nature, of the textual peculiarities 
of this work. 


2 


THE NATURE OF THE WESTERN TEXT OF 
ACTS 


The Western text and the book of Acts 


The first task to be tackled in attempting to discuss the textual 
peculiarities of Acts is to decide what the ‘Western text of Acts’ is. 
At the time that Blass wrote, for instance, it was still possible to 
assume that Codex D was, to all intents and purposes, the Western 
text. Discoveries of new MS material since that time, as well as a 
more sophisticated understanding of the processes by which the 
text types emerged, have made such a view rather obsolete. Even at 
the time of Blass, it was evident that a ‘Western text’ existed 
elsewhere in the New Testament, and that this fact would have to 
be taken into account in any satisfactory description of the Western 
text of Acts. 

The problem today in seeking to analyse the Western text of Acts 
is, therefore, twofold. On the one hand there is the problem of 
locating the Western text of Acts: if the Western text is not merely 
the readings of Codex D, then where is it to be found? Is there, 
indeed, any homogeneous entity to be recognised as ‘the Western 
text of Acts’, or have we to do rather with ill-defined collections of 
readings which have been misleadingly called ‘Western’? On the 
other hand there is the problem of relating the Western text in Acts 
to the Western text in the rest of the New Testament: is the Western 
text of Acts so distinctive as to deserve separate treatment? Is 
there, in other words, a problem of the Western text of Acts at all? 


The homogeneity of the Western text 


The Western text of the New Testament was a subject of consider- 
able interest in the first half of the twentieth century.! Today it 
attracts less attention. This is largely because earlier in this century 
the Western text was thought to be a consistent textual tradition 
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which might provide contact with a period before Alexandrian 
revision of the New Testament had taken place. Today, the 
Western text is often dismissed as a ‘chimera’.” But such dismissal 
may be rash. There is, certainly, little reason to suppose that the 
Western text was current particularly, or exclusively, in the West.? 
Nor should we suppose that Codex D is always the best guide to 
Western readings. Although it is the major Greek representative of 
the Western text, it has a manuscript history of its own, and may not 
always give the earliest forms of Western readings. None the less, 
neither papyrus discoveries nor historical considerations can 
entirely rule out the possibility that there is a recognisable entity 
which may be called — conventionally, but misleadingly — the 
“Western text’. 

The unity of the Western text is a matter frequently touched on, 
but seldom, if ever, fully discussed. J. H. Ropes tentatively 
proposed the thesis that the Western text of the New Testament 
had been produced by a conscious ecclesiastical process, perhaps 
by the church in Antioch as part of the preparation of a primitive 
canon of Christian scriptures.* Ropes’s proposal was very cauti- 
ously expressed, and was, as he was aware, far from proven. More 
recently, the unity of the Western text has been asserted by C. M. 
Martini,> and denied by E. Grasser.° But, as Pliimacher has 
pointed out, the issue has never been fully discussed with extensive 
reference to texts.’ 

What degree of unity, then, does the Western text possess? 
There is certainly a group of Western witnesses with a large number 
of common readings, or at the least, readings with common 
features. These characteristic features include harmonisation (in 
the Gospels), addition of material in places (with occasional 
omission also), and alteration of style. The witnesses with common 
readings would appear to be related to one another. In that sense, 
the Western text can be seen to be carried in a ‘family’ of witnesses. 
But the Western text includes also witnesses with characteristic 
common features: certain types of reading which seem to have 
appealed to scribes. These features point, not so much to common 
ancestry among witnesses, as to a shared cast of mind among 
scribes — a liking for harmonisation, or stylistic emendation, for 
example. 

It is possible to conclude that the Western text is not merely a 
heterogeneous collection of readings, yet without being as specific 
as Ropes about the time and place of its origin. There appear to be 
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two levels of unity in the Western text. In the first place, there are 
groups of common readings, found as seams or strata in certain 
witnesses, which imply a common origin for the witnesses in which 
they are found. These seams or strata are not all from one point of 
origin. In this sense, it might be more appropriate to speak of 
Western texts, rather than of a Western text. In the second place, 
there is a unity of approach among Western witnesses, shown in the 
similar types of reading favoured by the copyists responsible for the 
Western witnesses. There is, in other words, a Western tendency 
shared by these witnesses. In this sense, it is legitimate to refer to 
the Western text, as long as it is understood that what is meant is a 
broad stream of textual tradition, and a way of handling the text, 
rather than a coherent recension of the text, created at a specific 
time. 

The significance of Codex D is that it is the only Greek witness in 
which substantial numbers of the seams of Western material are 
present, and it is the major witness to the Western textual ten- 
dency. But it is not the only witness to that tendency, nor does it 
necessarily contain all the seams of Western material. 

The significance of Western readings cannot be decided in 
advance, either by dismissing them as belonging to an aberrant 
stream of tradition, or by endorsing them as the only reliable form 
of the text. The attitude to the text which produced the Western 
textual tradition was prevalent until at least the late second century. 
The growing respect paid to primitive Christian literature, and the 
emergence of something like the concept of a ‘New Testament’ 
from the time of Irenaeus, are likely to have put an end to the 
tendency to ‘improvement’, which was the essence of the Western 
approach. During the period in which the Western text was being 
created, the various strata from which the text is composed will 
have been drawn from various sources. Each New Testament book 
has its own distinctive strata. A recent study of Codex D in 
Matthew, for example, has concluded that a major element of D’s 
text in that book consists of the work of a second-century editor, 
who incorporated additional and alternative forms of the Matthean 
tradition.® Other books of the New Testament have a Western text 
of a different character. In Mark, harmonisation with the other 
Gospels appears to have played a major part in the formation of 
Western readings. In Luke it has been suspected that tendentious 
anti-Judaic material has been incorporated.” 

Each Western reading, and each block of readings, should be 
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investigated on its merits. Such a reading may incorporate ancient 
material not originally in the text. There are several examples of 
this in the Gospels. One is the long section of extra material found 
at Matt. 20.28 in D, with support from ® it syr°-)™s: 


But as for you, seek to increase from that which is small, 
and to be less from that which is greater. And when you go 
into a place, having been invited to dine, do not recline in 
the places of honour, lest a person more honourable than 
you should come, and the host should approach and say to 
you, ‘Move farther down’; and you will be shamed. But if 
you recline in the lesser place, and someone lesser than you 
should come, the host will say to you, ‘Go farther up’; and 
this will be beneficial to you. 


This passage has clear links with Lk. 14.8-10. From its detail, 
though, it would not appear to be merely a borrowing from Luke, 
but rather an independent version of the same parable, placed here 
in the Western witnesses.!° Another example is the celebrated 
agraphon found in D at Lk. 6.5: 


On the same day, when he saw a man working on the 
Sabbath, he said to him, ‘Man, if you are aware of what 
you are doing, blessed are you; but if you are not aware, 
you are accursed and a transgressor of the Law.’ 


This passage, too, appears to be an example of floating tradition 
taken up by a Western witness. It was defended as an authentic 
pronouncement story by J. Jeremias,'! although it has generally 
been regarded as inauthentic. !? But it is in all probability an ancient 
piece of material. 

The Western text appears to have been drawn together in an 
eclectic manner. Due attention should be paid to the various strata 
of which the Western text has been composed. Some strata may be 
early, and some may preserve authentic material. With these 
considerations in mind, it is now possible to examine the Western 
text in the book of Acts. 


The Western text of Acts 


The work of E. Haenchen on the text of Acts has, as noted above,!* 
been remarkably influential. He has drawn attention to the exist- 
ence of three levels of material within the text of Acts D. In the first 
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level are the variants of a type common to the Western text 
elsewhere in the New Testament: ‘a mass of small alterations 
intended to clarify and smooth’.!* We may ascribe the material in 
this level to the general Western way of treating texts. The second 
level of material is more distinctive of the Western text of Acts. It 
consists of the alterations made to the text by a redactor: ‘a 
meticulous, alert and erudite man, anxious to remove the faults ina 
book which strikes him as potentially valuable’.1° We may identify 
this level of material as one of the strata or seams which char- 
acterise the Western text throughout the New Testament. The third 
level of material is peculiar to D alone. It consists of assimilations to 
the Latin of D (it>), and of scribal errors. It is this level which has 
most often provided the illusion that there has been some Semitic 
influence on the formation of the Western text of Acts. Wherever 
such influence appears detectable, it can usually be put down to 
simple error by the copyist of D.!° Haenchen concluded that none 
of these levels reproduces an authentic text of Acts.!” 

Haenchen’s analysis of the Western text of Acts is potentially 
very useful. Evidently, the Western text of Acts is related to the 
Western text elsewhere in the New Testament: it is found in a 
similar group of witnesses, and displays some similar character- 
istics. Yet at the same time, in Acts the Western text has distinctive 
features: it is, in particular, more extensive.'® Both these aspects of 
the text can be accounted for by recognising that the Western text 
of Acts is a manifestation of the Western textual tradition found 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but that one of its most promi- 
nent features is a stratum of material peculiar to itself, which 
Haenchen ascribes to the work of a redactor. The particular 
problem of the Western text of Acts is to account for the existence 
of this stratum of material. 

The difficulty is, in part, to distinguish this level of material from 
the type of material common to the Western text in the rest of the 
New Testament, and from the errors of D. Haenchen merely 
illustrated his points with a few examples. In order to make his 
analysis a useful basis for work, it would be necessary to draw up 
criteria for distinguishing these levels. 

An example of the difficulty of analysing the Western text 
thoroughly in these terms is provided by Acts 17.26. Here every MS 
witness except D* reads: kai tas Opo8ectas. D*, though, reads 
Kata 6po8eatav. This appears to be a clear instance of an error bya 
scribe of D itself (kai tac — kata). D* is deserted by the Latin of it? 
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(et determinationes), and a corrector has even added interlined 
notes to bring the reading of D into accord with the Majority 
reading. However, the Latin of Irenaeus reads: secundum determi- 
nationem. Without the fortuitous support of Ir'** this reading 
would certainly look like an error of D - Haenchen’s third level of 
Western readings. But unless the Latin of Irenaeus has been 
influenced by the very manuscript D itself, there must be more to 
the matter than merely an error in D alone. The reading certainly 
looks like a scribal error,? but on the principle that community of 
error implies community of origin, the reading may be more 
primitive than its present MS support would suggest. 

Taking note of the warning provided by Acts 17.26, what criteria 
might be used to distinguish the different levels which make up the 
Western text of Acts, particularly as exhibited by its principal 
witness, D? In the first place, it must be asked whether a particular 
reading of D has any support from other witnesses, and whether it 
can be explained as a scribal error or as an assimilation to the Bezan 
Latin. If it is without support, and if it can be explained in these 
ways, then there must be a suspicion that it is part of Haenchen’s 
third level — a reading produced merely by the inner development 
of Codex D. In the second place, it must be asked whether a 
reading is simply a clarification or smoothing of the text, of a sort 
found throughout the Western text, or whether its contribution is 
more substantial. This distinction — between Haenchen’s first and 
second categories — is a very difficult one to make, but it may be 
possible to make it in many instances. 

The material which cannot be discounted in either of these ways 
has a claim to be regarded as part of the stratum of readings which 
makes up the distinctive element in the Western text of Acts. 


The distinctive Western stratum of Acts 


Several studies of the text of Acts have attempted to characterise 
the Western text.2° But one feature of the distinctive Western 
stratum of Acts which has not received the attention it deserves is 
its commentary-like character. In one sense, the entire Western 
text of the New Testament is a form of commentary, which 
illustrates the way in which copyists in an early period thought that 
the text should be recast. In Acts, though, the distinctive Western 
stratum can particularly frequently be read as a commentary by a 
reader who has thought about the difficulties of the text. 
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The function of the Western text as a form of commentary has 
been noted briefly by several scholars. W. M. Ramsay suggested 
that the Bezan text be read as a sort of second-century commentary 
on Acts; although he also thought that several Majority readings 
resulted from the incorporation of marginal notes and glosses.”! 
Lake and Cadbury described the Western text as often ‘the earliest 
and in many ways the best commentary’.?* Haenchen has described 
the postulated Western redactor as ‘Acts’ earliest commentator’ .?3 

If the Western text of Acts is read as a commentary, then it can 
be seen to have several typical features. 


Narrative commentary 


One typical feature of this Western commentary material is the 
introduction of small scenes which help the main narrative. A 
particularly clear example is found in 10.25. Here the majority of 
witnesses narrate Peter’s arrival at Cornelius’ house in this way: 
‘Qc dé Eyéveto tod eiceABetv tov ITlétpov, cuvavtyjoas atta 6 
Kopvrjtog. D, though, has IIpooeyyigovtoc 5é tot Tétpov sic 
tiv Kavoapeiav mpodpapov eis tev Sovhwv Svecde~noev napaye- 
yovévat abtov. ‘O d& Kopvidtoc éxnndjoacs kai ovvavtrjoas 
att@. D has substantial support here from it?! syr"™s and cop9*.*4 
If this is an addition to the text, the motive seems quite clear: to 
explain how it was that Cornelius knew that Peter was near. 

Another example is the comment at the end of 14.2 that after the 
Jews had stirred up trouble for Paul and Barnabas at Iconium 6 dé 
Kbpiog ESwxKev TAY eipryvyv (D (E) its:6%-51-54.58.59.61).63. yg1260 al. 
syrh™s cop°* nedl? ger'*?! prov; Cass Bede). This looks like a com- 
ment intended to explain why Paul and Barnabas, troubled in 14.2, 
are able to carry on their mission work at Iconium ‘for a substantial 
time’ in 14.3.?6 

At 16.30 D it® and syr?-*”” (the Syriac with a minor variation) 
describe the Philippian goaler’s sensible precaution: after the 
earthquake he spoke to Paul, but only tov¢ Aoinovs dopadt- 
oduevog. The additional material seems designed to answer a 
reader’s possible query by introducing a small retrospective scene. 

At 18.12 a similar participial retrospect is given by D it?-*> (with 
partial support from syr®"” sah): ovvAaArjoavtes weO” Eauta@v exit 
tov Ilatiov Kai émOévteg tag yeteacs. This reading explains 
how it was that the Jews appeared before Gallio, leading Paul with 
them.?” 
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The text of Acts 21.16f. has received considerable attention. It 
presents difficulties because D has been mutilated at this point and 
part of the reading must be reconstructed.?® The two texts give the 
following readings (taking Ropes’s reconstruction of D): 


N-A?6 Codex Dvi4 

ouviAOov b& kai TOV pabnTav 

6 Katoapetas ov jpiv éx Keoa[patas obv juetv: 
dyovtes map’ @ Eevicb@uev obtor dé Hyayov Huds 


pds Otc EevicA@pev. 
Kal MAapayevouEvVOL Eic¢ 
Twa kaunv éyevoursa. 


Mvdowvt tive Kupio rapa Néowvi tive Kutpto 
apyatw wadntt. uadnth apyata. 
Tevouévov d& Huav KéxetOev 2&L6vtec 


cic ‘IepoodAvupe ... HAGSouev sic ‘IepoodAuua ... 


om. ovviov dé kai tHV UaByTwV: D it? 
ovtor 5 Hyayov has D it> (&yovtes Huds: sah arm) 
pds OUs ... ‘IepoodAuua: D it> syrb™2 
(itS gives apud quem for 
mpdg ots) 


Some commentators have held that the Western text, in placing 
Mnason’s dwelling between Caesaraea and Jerusalem, is merely 
making plain what is already implied in the other text.?? The 
majority, though, has concluded that the Western text has arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the other text.3° Whether or not the 
Western text rests on a misunderstanding, it shows something of 
the way that the Western additional material often provides small 
scenes which help the narrative. Here the problem is that a reader 
of the shorter text might suppose that the journey from Caesaraea 
to Jerusalem was undertaken in one stage. The Western reading 
indicates that it was broken at least once,*! and this is certainly 
more credible for a journey of at least sixty miles. Lake and 
Cadbury reached an unwarranted conclusion in assuming that this 
reading pointed to a Palestinian origin for the Western text:*? after 
all, an attentive reader with no more knowledge of Palestine than 
he had gleaned from the book of Acts might notice that Claudius 
Lysias’ troops when travelling in the opposite direction broke their 
journey at Antipatris (Acts 23.31f.). Whatever the value of the 
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Western material here as information, it gives an indication of the 
sort of concern which lies behind the text. 

A further example of the retrospective explanation is found in 
several Western witnesses at 27.15 (257. 614. 876. 913. 1518. 1611. 
1765. 2138. 2147. 2401. 2412. syr®"” Cass Bede: D is not extant 
here). The Majority text has: SyvapmacEvtoc 5é tod mAOLov, Kal 
uy Suvapévov avtogPaduetv TO avéuw, Emrddvtes epepdueba. 
The Western witnesses have a more extensive version: .. . €m.dd6v- 
TES TH WAEovtL Kai ovoteidavtes ta iotia épepdueOa. Syr® 
continues: ‘as chance would have it’. In the narrative, the boat 
containing Paul and his companions is being forced to run before 
the wind, and the Western reading reassures the reader that the 
crew at least furled the sails. It is a common-sense deduction of 
what is likely to have happened, and is remarkable only for the 
unobtrusive way it is fitted into the narrative as a participial 
retrospect. 

Another feature of Western material read as commentary is a 
concern with the entrances and exits of characters in the narrative. 

The entry of characters on to the scene of action is made more 
explicit in several places: 


5.21 

ovveKdiEeaay TO ouvédpiov: Maj. 
éyepOévtes TO Tpwi 

Kal GUVKOAEGGMEVOL TO 
ovvédptov: D it? cop? 


5.22 

ovx Evpov attots év 

TH pudAaKy): Maj 

Kal avo(Eavtes (D 

&vbEavtes) THv PuAGKTV OVK 
evpov attovs kaw: D 876. 

1611. (2138) it? 54-61-69 syrh"" copS6” 


11.28 

avaatic dé sic 2 

avt@v: Maj 

Hv 58 NOAA GyaAAtacts. 

GUVEGTPAUUEVOV 5é NUdv Epn 

gic & adtov: D itd5458-6- vgi259*-1260.1277. 1282 
cop©’; Aug. 
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16.35 

améotevav ot otpatyyot: Maj 
ovvij\8ov of [D oic] 
oTpatnyot Ett TO ADTO 

eig Th ayopav Kat 
AvauvynoBEvTEs TOV GELOUOV 
Tov yeyovota epopnOynoav Kai 
améotetkav: D syrhms 


Just as the entry of characters is made more explicit in Western 
readings, so too the exit of characters receives attention: 


5.18 
— :Maj 
Kai éopev6y etc Exaotog eic ta tdua: D it? cop® 


12.23 

YEVOUEVOS OKWANKOBpwtos: Maj 

Katapasg ao tod Brwatog yevouEevog oKwAnkdfppwtos: 
D it? (cop?) 


14.18 

—: Maj 

GAAG topevecBar Exaotov eic Ta tdta: C 6. 33. 36. 81. 88. 
104. 257. 307. 383. 431. 453. 467. 614. 1175. 1799. 2138. 
2147. 2298. 2412. al. it® (et di{miserun]t eos ab se) syr>™® 
arm. 


28.29 

—:p“*XABE ® 048 33. 81. 181. 1175. 1739. 2464. lec® 
1t59-53.59 vgske29 syrP-h cop arm geo eth™ss 

Kai tadta avtod eimdvtog arHAGov ot “Iovdatot woAAV 
éyovtes év Eavtoic ouCytynotw: Maj 

i1t©-51-54.61 vg731a-1266.1700. 

ve CCav tol 119911219 12921 260-1282: 18072) syrh"* 


ndl!? prov eth™s; Cass. 


Some Western readings make changes of scene explicit: 


3.11% 

Kpatobvtos 6€ adtod tov Ilétpov kai tov “Iwavvyv: Maj 
éxmopevouevov Sé tod Tétpouv kat “Imdvov ovveEero- 
peveto Kpatav abtove: D it®>>- copS° 
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19.28 

éxpatov: Maj 

dpaudvtes cic tO Guqodov Expatov: D (kai Spaydvtes 
KTA: 383. 614 in 614 €5 q~odov for &uqodov) it> syr™™S. 


Other Western readings demonstrate the same concern for the 
movement of characters by including additional information: 


8.1 

TAHV THV &O0TOAWV: Maj 

TAHV Tov GrootdAwv ot Ewevav év “Iepovoadnjw: D* 
(+ pdvor 1175) it>->!52-55-5¢ veMM sah cop®” prov! eth™s; 
(?Ps-) Aug“ BarS 


14.7 

—: Maj 

6 5& Natiocg kai Bapvaéfas détpiBov év Avotpois: D 
E 1t5-50-54.55.58. ygroe 1266 ger'eP! cop°’; Bede 


15.3454 

— : Maj 

é0Ee Sé TH Terdég Exitpeivar abtovs (avtob: C D its) 
CD 33. 36. 88. 181. 242. 257. 323. 383. 431. 453. 467. 522. 
536. 614. 915. 945. 1108. 1175. 1522. 1611. 1739. 1799. 
1891. 2147. 2298. 2412. pe. it>-9-51.58.61.62.63.67. vgBG.cav tol. 
1260. 1266.1276.1700.gk629. syrh™” sah boh™S arm geo nedl ger'eP! 
prov eth; Cass Ephr (?Ps-)Oec Theoph 

wovos feys *Tovdag éxopevOn: D 1t5-6-51.58.61.62.63.67. 
vgBG.tol.1260.1266.1700. arms nedl prov; Cass 

add: to Jerusalem: it>® arm°; Cass 


18.2 

—: Maj 

ot kai [ke: D] Kata@Knoav sig tiv “Ayaiav: D jt®>>: 
syrhme 


20.15 

—:p*xNABCE33. 36. 431. 453. 522. 1175. 1739. 1891. 
pe. vg boh 

Kal petvavtes év Towyu(A)Ata: D Maj it>>) syr sah. 
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Only occasionally does additional information of this sort add 
anything new to the narrative. When it does so, as at 20.15, the 
Western material has been regarded with greater favour by several 
critics than has the mass of the Western text.*> However, notices 
such as that at 20.15 should be compared with similar passages in 
the Western text of Acts dealing with the movement of characters 
in the narrative. Such small notes are characteristic of the Western 
text of Acts, and clear reasons would have to be given to justify 
treating 20.15, for instance, differently from those other notes. 

The notices of movement are an indication of the meticulous 
quality of the Western text in Acts to which Haenchen referred.*° 
The material can be read as a commentary whose purpose is both to 
make what is happening more explicit and to tidy up the narrative. 

The Western readings also appear to attempt to clarify the 
narrative by supplying motives for actions. There are several 
examples: 


11.25f. 

£EHMev SE cic Tapoov avalntijcor Laddrov, kal ebpav 
Hyayev etc “Avtudyerav: Maj 

éaxovoac d& Str LavAds éotw sic Oapodv éeHAGev 
évalntov abtov, kal > ouvtvyov mapeKddeoev EAPEtv 
gic “Avtoxevav: D it?:61-54"-62me) (gyrhms) copS°7 


The Western additional material explains why Barnabas should 
have gone to Tarsus to look for Saul, and how it was that he was 
able to bring him to Antioch — he entreated Paul to come. The 
Western reading at 11.25f. should be compared with the Western 
reading at 18.27. In the latter passage, Apollos is the subject: 


18.27 
Bovdouévov dé adtod dueAOetv ic tyv “Ayatav, mpotp_e- 
wpdauevor ot AdeAMot Eypapav tots LaOntaic damodéEa- 
o8ar avtév: Maj 
"Ev 6& th “Eqéow éntdnuotvtécs tues Kopivétor Kai 
Gkovoavtes abTOU MapeKddovv SiEedOEtv ovv adtoic 
elg THv natpiba abt@v. ovvKatavevoavtosc dé atdtod ot 
"Eqéovor éypawav tots év KopivOm uabytats Saw 
énodtEwvta tov &vbpa: D it? (syr'™s) 

The fuller Western version of this passage explains what lay 


behind Apollos’ desire to go to Greece, and explains also the 
writing of the Ephesians’ letter. 
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A Western additional passage in 13.8 gives the motive for 
Elymas’ concern to turn Sergius Paulus away from the faith: 


13.8 
—: Maj 


éxerdy Hovota Wkovev adbtav: D*(émtdy) (E) it? syrh” 
cop°*’; Bede 


Other examples of the Western concern to provide motive are: 


18.21 

det we (5& D*; om. we vg”?!*) mavtws thv Eoptiv (+ 
Huépav D) tv (om. D) épyouévynv xoujoar eis 
"lepooddvupa: D H L P W Maj. it®5!-58-59-61.63. yg(23ta.). 
1266.1700.8k629 svr nd] ger'°P! prov eth™s; Cass Chr Theoph 


19.137 

"Eyéveto 88 év 1 tov “ATOAA® etvar év KopivOa Matiov 
dvedOdvta Ta Avwtepika péepy KatedOetv sic “"Eqeoov: 
Maj. 

O£hovtog 5€ tod Mavaov kata tHv idiav Bovdrv 
mopevtecOar cic “IepoodAuua eizev ait@ tO mvedpa 
brootpégerv eis tv “Aoiav. duehO@v 5é ta dvwtepiKd 
uépn épxetar cig” Eqeoov: p*’'4 D itS syr"™e; Ado Ephrt 


23.25 

—: Maj 

EpoPyOn yap pnmote Apndoavtes avtov ot “Iovdaior 
atoKteitvwow kal avtds petagd éykAnua éyy we 
eiangas a&pytpra: p*® (614). 2147. 2412. it>!>4-61.62.63. 
vg!7 (syr*"") geo ndl prov 


24.24 

[Drusilla] who wished that she might see Paul and hear the 
word. Wishing therefore to satisfy her [Felix sent for Paul]: 
syr'™s (boh bohem); Cass 


26.14 

— : Maj 

dua tov PdPov: 614. 1611. 2147. 2401. 2412. it! (syr'™2) 
sah™s boh™*s eth™s 
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Theological commentary 


In the readings mentioned above, the Western material aids the 
narrative, and can be read as a commentary on the work of Luke 
the historian. There are other readings, though, which can be read 
as a commentary on the work of Luke the theologian. Several 
studies have been devoted to the search for recognisable theo- 
logical tendencies in the Western material in Acts.*® Whatever 
specific tendencies may inform the Western text, it is hard to deny 
that Western readings have often an edificatory content. It is this 
unexceptionable emphasis on edification which provides one of the 
strongest arguments for maintaining that the Western is later than 
the alternative text. It would be hard to imagine the author or a 
later scribe omitting this material if it were originally present. 

Among the the most prominent forms of edificatory material is 
the pious expansion of the titles of Jesus. One of the first reactions 
to Blass’s publication of his hypothesis was the catalogue drawn up 
by T. E. Page of the pious expansions of the titles of Jesus and other 
edificatory material in Blass’s B-text (the Western text).°° Page’s 
observation remains a strong argument against the view that the 
Western text is prior to the non-Western. 

Boismard and Lamouille have attempted to argue that the 
multiplication of edificatory material is a feature only of the 
degenerate form of the Western text as it is found in, for example, 
D. They maintain that the original Western text, TO, contained 
fewer Christological titles than the alternative Alexandrian text 
(TA).* According to Boismard and Lamouille, the textual stream 
flowing from TO has divided into two courses: a relatively pure 
stream (TO!) lies behind the the distinctive Greek text of E and 
behind the text of it, but the stream represented by D syr™s and 
cop°*’ (TO?) is a ‘degenerate’ form of text. One of the forms of 
degeneration to which TO? has been subject is the introduction of 
Christological titles.* 

The major difficulty with Boismard and Lamouille’s attempt to 
rehabilitate the Western text in this way is the elusiveness of the 
original TO. To take the additional Christological titles as the 
clearest type of edificatory additional material in the Western 
tradition: Boismard and Lamouille argue that in several places the 
original TO did not have certain Christological titles which are now 
found in the great majority of witnesses.*> But in each of the cases 
cited the evidence is drawn from relatively minor Western wit- 
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nesses, typically from one or two minuscules, Patristic citations, a 
few Vulgate MSS, or from Dutch, Sahidic, or Ethiopic witnesses. 
No doubt an original Western reading may be preserved in any of 
these witnesses, but the more scattered and marginal the witnesses 
are, the less certainty one can have that they are pointing to a 
common lost original, and that they are not merely a collection of 
random and unrelated errors and alterations. The argument is also 
in danger of becoming circular: copyists are more likely to add 
Christological titles, some Western witnesses do not have certain 
Christological titles, therefore these witnesses give the original 
Western readings, and therefore the Western text originally had 
fewer Christological titles. But the possibility should be maintained 
that the Western tradition has degenerated through random omis- 
sions, as well as through pious expansions. 

There is also the question of whether Boismard and Lamouille’s 
distinction between TO! and TO? will hold good. The phrase 6 
KUptog “Inoots Xpuiotég is a particular favourite of D (16 
times,** and 6 Kiptog Hud@v “Inoots Xptotés three times*). 
On each occasion D is supported by other Western witnesses. The 
phrase 6 Kvptog *Inootcs Xpiotéc has only one certain occur- 
rence in Acts (11.17), as does also 6 kiptos huadv “Inoots 
Xpvotog (15.26). Boismard and Lamouille ascribe each occur- 
rence of 6 Kvptos (iUdv) “Inoots Xpiotdsg to the degenerate 
TO*, either explicitly or by implication. But it is important to note 
the way that it keeps company with D in these readings. D and it* 
agree on the three occasions on which D reads 6 kvptog ‘Inoods 
Xp.otds in passages where it® is extant (5.42, 6.8, 14.10). At 18.5, 
where D has dtapaptupdpevos ... etvat tov Xprotov (+ Kvptov) 
*Inootv, it omits the entire phrase.*° At 18.8 there is another 
divergence: D reads tod kupiov juadv Inoot Xpuotod, and it 
Iesu Christi.” There is sufficient agreement between the two 
witnesses, though, at 5.42, 6.8 and 14.10 to make it questionable 
whether it®> really witnesses to a text which avoided the sort of 
Christological titles for which D shows a preference. 

The tendency of it®> to prefer explicit Christological titles is 
manifest elsewhere, also: 3.13 “Incotv (+ Xptotév) D and it; 
4.10 in nomine (+ domini) lesu Christi it*> against D; 7.55 *"Inootv 
(+ tov képtov) D and it®; 9.20 (+ dominum) Iesum: it (D not 
extant). 

Boismard and Lamouille allow that even it*> must be regarded as 
having suffered ‘contamination’ from TO?,*® but when the main 
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witness to TO! shows the same tendencies as the supposedly 
degenerate TO’, then it becomes increasingly difficult to be certain 
that TO! actually existed. Certainly, the Western textual tradition 
developed in a number of directions, and it is quite likely that one 
of these directions was the multiplication of the titles of Jesus: it is 
highly unlikely that in every case the most elaborate expression is 
the most primitive form of the Western text. Nevertheless, it is hard 
to maintain a clear distinction between two recognisable streams of 
tradition in the early witnesses, and still harder to maintain that one 
stream is relatively less corrupt than the other. The evidence 
suggests that additional Christological titles were, at the least, an 
early component of the Western tradition, quite as much in 
Boismard and Lamouille’s TO! as in TO?. 

The treatment of the name of Jesus was only one of the ways in 
which the Western readings demonstrate a concern for the reader’s 
edification. The same concern is exhibited in several readings which 
stress the act of believing as the point of entry into the Christian 
community: 


2.41 

oi vév otv Gr0deEGuevor Tov Adyov abtot éBarticbnoav: 
p“X ABC 81. 1175. 1739. pc. vg sah boh eth 

of piv otv douévng GmodeEGuevor Tov Adyov abtot 
éBantiobynoav: Maj syr’-*; Bede Chr 

oi név obv miotevouvtes TOV Adyov attod éBanticbyoav: 
D it° 

(anodeEGuevor . . Enl(otevoav kal éBamnt.: (E) itO>4-61.62 
syr™™é cop’; Aug Ps-EusV) 


4.31 

kal gAGAovv TOV Adyov tot Beot peta Tappyotas: Maj. 
kat éXGhovv tov AOyov tot Oeod wETa Mappyotas mavti 
TW OéXOVTL TLOTEvEW: D E 1t>-50-61.62 ya le eee eae 
1277.1282 ndj™s 


prov! cop°°’; Bede Iren (Aug) Ephr 


8.37 
See below, pp. 69-77. 
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11.17 

tym (dé) tig Hunv dvuvatédg KwAtoat tov Bedv: Maj 
(?Ps-)Did 

éyo tig Hunv Suvatds KwAdoat TOV BEdv Tot Un dotvat 
attots mvetua &yvov: 467 it*+ Aug (BarS). 

éy@ tis Hunv Svuvatds kwrtoar tov GEdv tot pr dSovvar 
avtots mvetua. &yvov miotevoaou éx att®:D it? 

(€y® ... Muotevoaow emi tov Kiptov “Inootv Xprotov: 
it©©1)-63 yg(495).1266 bohem ndl* ger‘©?! prov syr®”*). 


(The Latin witnesses and the versions dependent on the Latin in 
this reading vary between in nomine Iesu Christi and in dominum 
Iesum Christum. This variation is evidently due to an error in the 
Latin (in nom... /indom...) 


18.8 See below, pp. 154-6. 


Other edificatory material is found throughout the Western text 
of Acts. The following are a few examples: 


4,32 

—: Maj 

Kai obk HV SuaKprots év adtots ovdepia: D it>; Cyp 
Zeno (kai ovdK HV ywpLopds év adtoig tus: E it? 
cop%*’; Ambr Bede) 


5.15 

—:Maj 

annAdacoovtio yap and méons doevetas ws etxev 
ékaotos atta@v: D 

(kat for yap: it>>4 copS*’); (?Ambr) Chrom 

kai pvo0@ow Gnd ths Gob_evetag avtdv. 
1t 60).58.61.62.63.262 vgam-tol/MM 23 14.(493).1266:1700:ek629 


ndl prov eth™’s; Lucif 


a 


9.22 
Xprotds] + év @ 6 Oed¢ evddknoev: its! 445-67 copS*’ (D 
def) 


9.40 
&vaotmOr] + év TH Svdpatt tod Kupiov HUdv “Inoot 
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Xptotod; itd!-54:57-61.).63.67. ypi493) gyrh™* copS6? sah; Ambr 
Ps-Aug**! 

Ps-AugSP** (om. tod Kuptou judv: sah™ geo eth™; Cyp 
Cass) (D def). 


The Western text’s treatment of Luke’s work 


The Western text of Acts can, therefore, be read as a commentary 
on both the theological and the narrative content of the book. It is 
perhaps better to regard the Western additional material as com- 
mentary than as interpolation because of a marked feature of the 
Western readings in Acts: that although they are widespread and 
frequent, they have a peculiarly restricted nature. As Ropes 
expressed the point: 


If a reviser had had the Old Uncial text of Acts at his 
disposal, and had wished to rewrite it so as to make it 
fuller, smoother, and more emphatic, and as interesting 
and pictorial as he could, and if he had had no materials 
whatever except the text before him and the inferences he 
could draw from it, together with the usual religious 
commonplaces, it must be admitted that moderate 
ingenuity and much taking of pains would have enabled 
him to produce the ‘Western’ text.*” 


All Western readings in Acts are related to the non-Western text. 
They clarify and smooth the other text, they recast certain scenes, 
they add details, they explain, and sometimes they correct. But 
they do not add wholly new material. 

Passages which one might expect to have become growth points 
in the text have not done so. If the distinctive stratum of the 
Western text of Acts was produced in the early second century, 
several features of the text are hard to explain. 

The treatment of the end of the book is one such feature. The 
endings of several New Testament works have attracted the atten- 
tions of improvers. The ending of Romans presents a group of 
problems for the textual critic. The final chapter of John appears to 
be a later addition to the Gospel. The ending of Mark at 16.8 
prompted at least two efforts at improvement. It is understandable 
that the ending of a work should attract the addition of material, 
especially if, as in the case of Mark, matters are not brought to a 
resolution at the close. It is notable, then, that the ending of Acts 
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has not been filled out by the Western text, if it is the work of a 
second-century reviser. The narrative is left where the author left 
it, with Paul in prison, the outcome of his trial still unknown. This is 
all the more surprising when it is considered that Paul’s martyrdom 
was a major focus of second-century interest in him.*° The Western 
text betrays no knowledge of Paul’s martyrdom, or of concern with 
it, beyond Luke’s own presentation. 

Attempts to characterise the Tendenz of the Western text have 
claimed to have discovered theological concerns in the text which 
must be ascribed to a later period than that of Luke. However, the 
procedure usually followed in such studies has been to begin with 
minute study of the Western text, to determine its characteristic 
emphases, and then to assume that these emphases — anti-Judaic, 
anti-feminine, and so on ~ must have been the concerns of the early 
second century. It is equally necessary, though, to begin with the 
known concerns of the second century, and to ask whether the 
Western text of Acts in fact reflects them.>! 

One might have expected the portrayal of the apostles in the 
Western text to show evidence of second-century attitudes, if the 
text were essentially a second-century product. The hagiography of 
the Western text is, though, very muted. 

Some commentators have detected an elevation of Peter in some 
readings.** But the degree to which this has taken place is very 
modest. The difference between Mark 8.29f. and Matthew 
16.16-20 is far greater than that between any of the ‘Petrine’ 
Western readings in Acts and their non-Western counterparts. 

There are Western readings which emphasise the wisdom, auth- 
ority, and power of the apostolic figures in Acts, among which are 
the following: 


3:15 
See above, p. 51. 


6.10f. 
Kal obK ioyvov avttothvat TH copia Kai TH mvebuatt @ 
éhader: Maj 

. oVK toxVOV AvTLOTHVvaL TH Gogia Ti otoy év adtT@ 
kai 1 nvetuatt TO Gyiw @ are, dua 1 HéyyeoOar 
avtovs én attod peta adons Tappyotas. ut) Suvdéue- 
vou ob[v] &vtopOadueiv tH GAnOeia ... : D it®55 (E 
1190-56-61 ygam.1266. syrhmg cop” bohem ndi ger‘?! ; Bede 
Did Jul) 
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9,22 
éveduvayotto] + (év) tH Adyw: C (E) 467 it8>495-67 
cop°* (D def) 


But essentially the Western text does nothing more than con- 
tinue Luke’s own portrait of the figures in Acts. In contrast to the 
honorific titles of Jesus, there is no increase in honorific titles for 
the apostles, in spite of the second-century tendency to speak of 
them with reverence.* 

Undoubtedly there was interest in the apostles in the second 
century, and the stories will already have been circulating which 
were to be incorporated into the literature of the apocryphal Acts. 
However, we should note Streeter’s observation that the Western 
additional material in Acts scarcely looks like units of independen- 
tly circulating tradition.* It should also be remembered that the 
interest of early second-century writers in the apostolic age was a 
quite practical one. They were principally concerned with the 
problems and events of their own day, and with the apostolic age 
only as it gave guidance and support for the positions held in their 
own day. What was important in the second century was not so 
much tradition about the apostles, as tradition of the apostles. 

Traditional stories and reminiscences of the apostles clearly did 
survive well into the second century. This interest, though, appears 
to have been of two types. On the one hand there was the 
hagiographical concern of the Christian communities. This concern 
provided the seed bed for the growth of the apostle-legends which 
underlie such collections as the Acts of Paul. In contrast to this 
‘popular’ interest in the apostles was a more ‘theological’ appeal to 
the apostles as legitimators of tradition and practice. So Clement 
and Ignatius appeal to apostolic precedent for their church order.*° 
Later in the century, apostolic authority was invoked in the 
Quartodeciman controversy.°° That the two types of interest lay 
close together is shown by Irenaeus’ story of John’s encounter with 
Cerinthus at the baths.>’ The point of the story was to show that the 
apostle was engaged in the same struggle against Gnosticism as 
Irenaeus himself. In the second century the apostles were put to 
work in the service of the contemporary church. 

There is little evidence in the Western text of Acts of concern 
with the known problems of the second-century church, par- 
ticularly Gnosticism in its various forms. At one time Rendel Harris 
thought to have found an anti-Montanist emphasis in the Western 
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text, but this suggestion has found little support.** It has been 
suggested that the Western text of Acts should be regarded as a sort 
of forerunner of the apocryphal Acts, prefiguring the apocryphal 
books’ concern to make’ the stories of the apostolic age more 
readable and acceptable to a later era.°° But there is a clear divide 
between the treatment of the apostles in the the Western text of 
Acts and in the apocryphal Acts. In the latter, the Acts of Paul in 
particular, the apostles are brought firmly into the writers’ own age: 
Paul refutes Gnostic heresy,°° encourages martyrdom,®! and 
teaches clearly the custom of delaying baptism.” 

The Western text does not exhibit the second-century tendency 
to use the apostles to legitimate contemporary practice. One 
prominent possible exception to this might be the eunuch’s pro- 
fession of faith at 8.37. Here, so it has been argued, is clear 
evidence that the Western text has used Acts to legitimate con- 
temporary baptismal practice. The passage 8.37-9 will be discussed 
more fully below (pp. 65-77), but one observation may be made 
about 8.37 at this point: if the dialogue is the work of a second- 
century interpolator, why has he placed it precisely here in the 
narrative? Why has he made the relatively obscure Philip respon- 
sible for the paradigmatic formula, rather than Peter or Paul, who 
also baptised candidates precipitately (Peter 2.41, Paul 16.15,33). 
The baptism of John’s disciples by Paul in 19.5 would have given an 
interpolator an excellent opportunity to show that this was the 
formula used by Paul himself when baptising ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus’. Peter and Paul were for second-century Christians the 
twin pillars of apostolic authority, while Philip, by contrast, was 
better known to the post-apostolic generations as the father of his 
daughters (Papias in Eusebius, HE 3.39.9). The attribution of the 
formula to Philip by a second-century interpolator would represent 
a missed opportunity. The Western text’s treatment of the Aposto- 
lic Decree of 15.20,29 and 21.25 has also been regarded as 
conforming Luke’s work to second-century tendencies in the 
church. The Decree will be discussed below (pp. 87-105), and, to 
anticipate the conclusion of that discussion, it may be argued that 
the Western form of the Decree can be understood agajnst the 
background of Luke’s own day. For all its deviations from the 
alternative text, the Western text leaves the apostles as Luke left 
them, facing the problems of the first, rather than the second, 
century. 

The hagiography of the Western text of Acts is also muted, when 
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compared with the developments in popular piety of the second 
century. The Western text has virtually nothing new to add to the 
narrative. It is wholly subordinate to the existing text in a way in 
which the pericope de adultera (John 7.53-8.11) or the Marcan 
endings, for example, are not. If it is secondary to the alternative 
text, and the edificatory material in it suggests that it is, then its aim 
is to elucidate the existing text. It is in this respect quite different 
from the apocryphal Acts, whose purpose was to concentrate 
attention on the figures of the apostles. 

Further, if the Western text of Acts is a second-century pro- 
duction, then it was made in a period when Acts, as far as may be 
seen, was largely neglected. The first certain evidence for the use of 
Acts comes in Irenaeus. Before him the evidence amounts to little 
more than a scatter of possible allusions.®* The book of Acts fell in 
the gap between Gospel and Apostle, and its importance does not 
seem to have been recognised until Irenaeus pointed out how 
significantly it filled that gap for the purposes of anti-Gnostic 
polemic. When Irenaeus rescued Acts from oblivion, it was 
precisely because it served the needs of his own day. Yet if the 
Western text of Acts were produced in the early second century, 
then it would have been produced in a period when the book was 
neglected, and without making use of the text to confront the issues 
of the day. 

The Western text of Acts shows a meticulous interest in the 
details of Luke’s narrative: it is precisely this interest which 
distinguishes the Western text of Acts from any other pre-Irenaean 
evidence we have. But the Western text of Acts also shows a lack of 
imaginative freedom which distinguishes it from the later apocry- 
phal Acts. In view of these considerations, the assumption of a 
second-century origin for the Western text of Acts needs a firmer 
base than it has customarily received, if it is to succeed in providing 
an account of the text’s origins. 


3 


LUCANISM AND THE WESTERN TEXT 
OF ACTS 


Introduction 


A major element in the recent attempts to rehabilitate the Western 
text of Acts has been the detection of ‘Lucanisms’ in the text. In the 
face of studies which have argued that there is a gap between the 
outlook and language of Luke and those of the Western text of 
Acts, several recent writers have maintained that there is no 
appreciable difference between them, and that the case for Lucan 
authorship of the Western text is therefore a strong one.! 

Martini’s work (see p. 27 above) demonstrates that it is possible 
to recognise a strongly Lucan character in the Western text, and yet 
to conclude that the Western readings are later developments.” 
This should make it clear from the outset that the detection of 
Lucanisms in the Western text cannot necessarily by itself demon- 
strate that the text is Lucan in origin. However, it is important to 
describe the literary characteristics of the text as clearly as possible, 
not only for the possible positive indications of Lucan authorship, 
but also because un-Lucan characteristics, if found, would provide 
strong evidence that Luke was not responsible for the Western text 
of Acts. 

Lucanisms are of two types: linguistic and theological. Studies of 
the language of Luke have been made by several scholars.* Since 
the advent of redaction criticism, studies of the theological 
emphases of Luke, in the Acts as well as in the Gospel, have also 
become numerous.* We are well served, therefore, by comparative 
material against which to assess the faithfulness of the Western 
readings to the expression and outlook of Luke. 

This chapter will first examine the Lucanism of the Western text 
in Acts in general, and will then investigate three conspicuous 
Western readings. The readings to be examined have frequently 
been regarded as departing from Luke’s outlook, and will in 
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consequence be test-cases for the Lucanism of the Western text in 
Acts. 


Language 


The linguistic characteristics of the Western text of Acts have 
played a particularly prominent part in discussions of the Lucanism 
of the Western text of Acts. In part, this is because linguistic 
phenomena are not dependent on subjective decisions, in the way 
in which arguments from an author’s theological emphases are 
bound to be. They are also quantifiable. Linguistic data can be 
analysed and presented in statistical tables, a process which gives 
the evidence an appearance of objectivity. Statistics, of course, 
must always be treated with caution, but it is understandable that 
critics should choose methods which appear to offer the promise of 
certain results. 

Linguistic evidence has been used since the very origins of the 
textual criticism of Acts. Leclerc argued in 1684 that certain 
passages in D are likely to be stylistic improvements, and Simon in 
1689 that the Greek of D is too accomplished, in Acts as elsewhere, 
to have been the work of the apostles.° 

Almost all critics who have discussed the textual problems of 
Acts from the time of Blass onwards have referred at some point to 
the linguistic evidence provided by the Western readings: either, 
with Blass, Zahn, and more recently, Delebecque, in order to 
demonstrate the faithfulness of the Western text to the usage of 
Luke; or with Ropes, Knox, and others to demonstrate its depart- 
ure from Luke’s usage; or, with Kilpatrick, to employ Lucan usage 
as the test of the authenticity of readings. 

None of these critics, however, attempted the analysis of the 
evidence in a systematic fashion. They used material drawn from 
various parts of the text, or referred to linguistic points as they 
occurred in the course of a commentary, but none attempted the 
tabulation and analysis of all the linguistic data in order to achieve a 
comprehensive picture of the evidence. Boismard and Lamouille’s 
work represents a new departure in this area largely because of the 
very comprehensiveness of its approach. It offers, not merely a few 
comments on the Lucanism of particular variants, but a detailed 
analysis of the linguistic character of the Western and non-Western 
texts in Acts as a whole. 

The conclusion of Boismard and Lamouille that the Western text 
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in its original form (TO) is authentically Lucan® is based, not 
principally on the relatively few texts considered in Volume I of the 
work, but mainly on the discussion of the entire text in the Critical 
Apparatus, and on the tables of stylistic characteristics, in Volume 
II. 

Fundamental to Boismard and Lamouille’s findings are two 
methods: a method of determining the original state of the Western 
text, and a method of analysing the linguistic character of the 
original Western text. In order to arrive at the most likely original 
form of the Western text, Boismard and Lamouille investigate 
individual variants as they occur, although their discussion of 
variants is informed by the theory of textual development which 
they explain in Volume I.’ In order to specify what constructions 
and items of vocabulary are distinctively Lucan, Boismard and 
Lamouille have formulated canons for placing material into cate- 
gories, reflecting the various degrees to which the material con- 
forms to Luke’s usage elsewhere. The Lucan character of material 
in categories A, B, and C is established by reference to the entire 
New Testament. In category A is material for which 100 per cent of 
occurrences in the New Testament are in Luke—Acts, in category B 
material for which 99.99-80 per cent of the occurrences are in 
Luke—Acts, and in category C the material for which 79.99-60 per 
cent of the occurrences are in Luke—Acts. Categories D and E are 
established by reference to the Gospels and Acts. In D is the 
material for which 100 per cent of the occurrences in the Gospels 
and Acts are in Luke—Acts, and in E material for which 99.99-75 
per cent of the occurrences are in Luke—Acts. Boismard and 
Lamouille also distinguish between material which is paralleled 
only in Acts in Luke’s work (designated by a), and material which is 
found in the Gospel and Acts (designated by b).® 

Boismard and Lamouille classify material in both ‘Alexandrian’ 
and Western texts which falls into these categories, first in alpha- 
betical order, then by frequency of occurrence, and finally arranged 
verse by verse.? This massive presentation of evidence lends 
considerable weight to the authors’ contention that both forms of 
the text have substantial authentically Lucan characteristics of 
style, and therefore deserve to be considered as Lucan in origin. '° 
The authors consider the possibility that TO has been constructed 
in conscious imitation of Luke, but reject it, because the relation- 
ship between TO and the style of Luke is too close. An imitator 
would betray his hand, particularly in long passages such as 11.2.1" 
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All that is lacking from the presentation is some form of résumé 
and analysis of the lists, which would enable the reader to appreci- 
ate at a glance the significance of the material. Table 1 attempts to 
provide such a résumé. 

The figures suggest that in general the authors’ description of the 
Western text as ‘un texte authentiquement lucanien’!’ is borne out 
by the linguistic evidence. It is particularly noticeable that the more 
decidedly Lucan categories A and B register an increase in the 
number of Lucan characteristics found in TO when compared with 
TA, while the less Lucan category C registers a decrease. The 
increase is more marked if the particle te is taken out of consider- 
ation, as is probably justified in view of the difficulties which this 
word provides for the textual critic.!° Similarly, the less Lucan 
category E shows a greater net omission of Lucanisms than the 
relatively more Lucan category D. The conclusion appears to be 
that TO shows a marked preference for the peculiarities of Luke’s 
linguistic idiom. 

There are some points to consider, however, which tell against 
drawing any oversimplified conclusions even from a study as 
thorough as that of Boismard and Lamouille. In the first place, the 
selection of the New Testament as a standard against which to 
judge what is distinctively Lucan is rather arbitrary. The reasons for 
taking the New Testament as a standard are clear: there is the very 
practical point that the basis for comparison is set out most 
helpfully in concordances, and there is the more general point that 
the New Testament is a collection of books roughly contemporary 
with one another, and with a great deal of common subject-matter. 
But with a basis of comparison as narrow as the New Testament 
books, relatively small peculiarities of vocabulary can assume an 
unwarranted significance. So Luke, for instance, uses a certain 
amount of vocabulary to do with sea travel, uniquely among New 
Testament writers. This vocabulary might appear particularly 
Lucan, if the rest of the New Testament were to provide the basis of 
comparison. In fact, though, this vocabulary is suggested by the 
subject-matter, and it would be misleading to think that it is in any 
significant sense a peculiarity of Luke’s style. Delebecque has in 
large part avoided this difficulty by putting Luke’s style against the 
background of Hellenistic usage.'* This is a more realistic 
approach, even though it does not lead to the sort of statistical 
results found in Boismard and Lamouille’s work. None of this 
means that comparison between Luke’s usage and the usage of the 
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Table 1. Boismard and Lamouille’s stylistic characteristics 


MAUR WN RE YAWN ES 


SON eR Et 


A Aa Ab B Ba Bb 
1152 655 497 946 186 760 
1109 623 486 941 164 777 
+43 +32 +11 +5 +22 -17 
+3.88 +5.14 +2.26 +0.53 +13.41 —2.19 
191 114 77 132 30 102 
148 82 66 127 8 119 
Cc Ca Cb 
1210 278 932 
1258 269 989 
—48 +9 —57 
—3.82 +3.35 -5.76 
119 44 75 
167 35 132 
D Da Db E Ea Eb 
264 111 153 785 80 705 
276 119 157 953 69 884 
~12 —8 -4 — 168 +11 -179 
—4,35 —6.72 —2.55 -17.63 +15.94 —20.25 
39 21 18 58 17 41 
51 29 22 226 6 220 


N.B. The figures for Bb and Eb are significantly affected by the lower frequency of 
te in TO. If te is taken out of consideration, the figures are: 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


B Bb E Eb 
946 760 754 674 
877 713 809 740 
+69 +47 =35 —66 
+7.87 +6.59 —6.80 —8.92 
132 102 58 41 
63 55 113 107 


Note: The rows in this table are numbered as follows: 


1. 


Mb WN 


The designations of the categories of stylistic characteristics (Boismard and 
Lamouille, Texte occidental, II, pp. 194f.). Column A represents the aggregate of 
Aa and Ab, B the aggregate of Ba and Bb, and so on. 


. The number of stylistic characteristics occurring in TO. 

. The number of stylistic characteristics occurring in TA. 

. The net increase of stylistic characteristics in TO. 

. The increase of stylistic characteristics in TO as a percentage of the stylistic 


characteristics in TA. 


. The number of stylistic characteristics in TO, but not in TA. 
. The number of stylistic characteristics in TA, but not in TO. 
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rest of the New Testament is entirely worthless, but it suggests that 
the limitations of such comparisons should always be borne in 
mind. 

In the second place, a just picture of the Lucanism of the 
Western text of Acts should look, not merely at the positive aspect 
of specifically Lucan words and idioms used in the Western 
readings, but also at the possibility of non-Lucan traits in the text. 
Boismard and Lamouille enable the reader to do this to a certain 
extent, by including reference to places at which TO does not have 
Lucan stylistic characteristics which appear in TA. From Table 1 it 
may be seen that there are 719 instances in which Lucan stylistic 
characteristics present in TA are not present in TO (542 if the 
occurrences of te are not included). These instances exceed the 
instances in which TO has stylistic characteristics not present in TA 
(539). In addition, Boismard and Lamouille do not consider 
whether TO uses words or idioms which Luke appears to avoid. 
There are examples of such usage in TO. At 10.30 TO has the word 
&pti, which not only does not appear elsewhere in Luke—Acts, but 
which Luke apparently avoids in passages where Matthew’s paral- 
lels have it (Matt. 11.12—Lk. 16.16; Matt. 23.39 —- Lk. 13.35; Matt. 
26.29 — Lk. 22.25). In 1.2, TO uses the word evayyéAtov as a 
description of the Christian message (knptooetv 16 evayyédtov). 
Luke uses the word only twice elsewhere, and in both instances it is 
qualified (6 Adyog tod evayyediov, 15.7; TO evayyéALov THs 
xXApitog tot Oeod, 20.24). TO also shows a preference for Oé\w 
which exceeds the normal frequency of this verb in Luke—Acts (x28 
in Luke, x14 in Acts, x11 in additional material of TO). In order to 
establish the Lucan nature of Boismard and Lamouille’s TO, it 
would be necessary to consider also any un-Lucan stylistic char- 
acteristics present in it. They may not be sufficient to alter the 
general picture, but they are part of the evidence, and deserve to 
be considered. 

In a detailed review of the work of Boismard and Lamouille, 
F. Neirynck and F. van Segbroeck have argued that Boismard and 
Lamouille’s establishment of Lucan stylistic characteristics needs 
refinement. In Acts we may be reasonably certain that we have to 
do with Luke’s own style. But in the Gospel of Luke, we must take 
into account the effect of Luke’s use of sources. When Luke has 
simply borrowed his language from Mark or from another source, 
then it is misleading to take this language as characteristic of Luke 
himself. Neirynck and van Segbroeck point out that Boismard and 
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Lamouille’s study would increase in value if the influence of source 
material were taken into consideration in the establishment of 
Lucan stylistic canons.!° They also point out that Old Testament 
citations are another possible source from which material alien to 
Luke may be incorporated into the work. Boismard and Lamouille 
recognise this, but appear to be inconsistent in their treatment of 
the problem.!© Neirynck and van Segbroeck make clear that it is 
important to distinguish additions in TO from substitutions. A 
word or phrase which appears in Boismard and Lamouille’s Index 
of Stylistic Characteristics, and which thus appears to have a Lucan 
character, may in fact be replacing a more strongly characteristic 
element in the alternative text. Neirynck and van Segbroeck give 
several examples of this.!” 

A final point which suggests caution in the employment of 
stylistic arguments is the problem of identifying the Western text of 
Acts. It has become clear that the Western text does not simply 
equal the text of D.'* Boismard and Lamouille have consciously 
reconstructed what they consider to be the earliest and most 
authentic recoverable version of the Western text (TO), and have 
attempted to distinguish it from the secondary stream of Western 
development (TO’). Some such reconstruction of the text is 
inevitable, given the state of the witnesses. Boismard and Lam- 
ouille’s TO, like Blass’s B and Clark’s Z before them, is a construc- 
ted text which depends at numerous points on the judgement and 
opinions of the editors. Because of this it is bound to be disputed by 
the judgement and opinions of others. TO is thus a debatable base 
from which to argue for the Lucanism of the Western text, 
particularly so when Boismard and Lamouille on occasion choose 
between variants within the Western tradition by deciding for the 
variant which is judged the more Lucan.!? 

The search for linguistic Lucanism has been helped forward by 
the work of Boismard and Lamouille, and this work points to some 
definite results. The Western text of Acts does not depart strikingly 
from the linguistic traits of Luke, and includes much that, judged 
against the usage of the rest of the New Testament, looks character- 
istic of the author. But this does not by itself establish Lucan 
responsibility for the Western text of Acts. The most that can be 
said with certainty is that the linguistic evidence does not rule out 
the possibility that Lucan material exists in the Western text of 
Acts. On the linguistic evidence alone, it would be rash to draw any 
much firmer conclusions. 
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Theology 


Early studies 


Parallel with the investigation of the language of the variants of 
Acts has gone an investigation of the theological outlook of the 
text; a form of redaction criticism of the Western text. Here 
criticism has been less inclined to discover evidence of Lucanism in 
the text. Indeed, the outlook implied by the Western text has often 
been thought to betray a complete break with that of Luke. 

W. L. Knox believed that one of the main characteristics of D 
was to bring the work of Luke into agreement with the presuppo- 
sitions and concerns of a later period, and that the reviser who 
produced the text of D thereby obscured and obliterated many of 
Luke’s specific points.2° P.-H. Menoud went further than these 
general observations in his study published in 1951.7" Menoud 
detected in the Western readings an overall tendency to emphasise 
the newness of the Christian faith by criticising Judaism and 
exalting the church and its leaders. Like Knox, Menoud was 
suggesting that the setting of the Western text is to be found in an 
age later than that of Luke. 


Epp and after 


The most thorough-going example of such tendency criticism of the 
Western variants in Acts is E. J. Epp’s The Theological Tendency of 
Codex Bezae.”* Epp proposed that very many of the variants in the 
Western tradition in Acts witness to a particular tendency. This 
tendency may be described, briefly, as anti-Judaic: ‘Codex Bezae in 
Acts, where it represents (as is so often the case) the distinctive 
‘Western’ text, shows a decidedly heightened anti-Judaic attitude 
and sentiment.’ Epp regarded this tendency in the same light as 
Menoud, that is, that it served to highlight the authority and 
importance of the new faith.** Epp consciously avoided the ques- 
tion of the likely origin of the Western text of Acts?>, but he noted 
that: 


The D-text is both considerably more consistent in 
delineating its special viewpoint and somewhat more abun- 
dant in its evidence than might reasonably be expected of 
an aberrant textual tradition.” 
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This comment implies that in Epp’s view the Western text of Acts is 
the product of a reviser other than the author of Acts, and that this 
reviser has betrayed his existence by the tendentious nature of his 
alterations to the text. 

The important question, however, is not merely whether any 
point of view is discernible within the Western readings, but to 
what extent this point of view diverges from that of Luke. Barrett 
has argued that Epp has not established sufficiently strongly that 
there is any appreciable gulf between the interests and outlook of 
the Western text in Acts, and those of Luke himself.?”? Whatever 
tendencies exist in the Western readings continue those already 
present in the alternative text. Black has examined the treatment of 
the Holy Spirit in the Western text of Acts, and has concluded that 
the Western tradition is in fact more Lucan than the Alexandrian.”® 
Martini, too, although maintaining that the Western text is a later 
production, did not find, in general, any real tension between the 
two text forms of Acts.?° 

In the face of this disagreement over the theological Lucanism of 
the Western text of Acts, it might be instructive to take as test cases 
three passages in which a gap between the outlook of Luke and that 
of the Western text has been detected. These three passages 
(8.37-9, 11.2, and the ‘Apostolic Decree’ of 15.20,29, 21.25) each 
contain significant variants between Western and non-Western 
texts. Examination of the passages should help clarify the extent to 
which each text-form is faithful to the thought and expression of 
Luke, and may provide some indication of the characteristics of the 
text-forms. 


Acts 8.36—9 


Acts 8.36-9 contains two major textual problems. The first is the 
inclusion in some Western witnesses of the material in 8.37. The 
second is the presence of a longer reading at Acts 8.39 in some 
witnesses, Western witnesses among them. It should not be 
assumed, however, that both readings have the same origin, and it 
is therefore necessary to examine each in turn before considering 
the longer and shorter texts of Acts 8.36-9 as a whole. 
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Acts 8.39 


veda. Kuptov hpmacev tov DtAunmov: Maj; Did Jer (1/2) 
Ivetua cylov énémecev Eni tov evvodyov, &yyehos 5é Kupiou 
Hpracev tov Miditmov: A 36. (88). 323. 453. 467. 876. 913. 945. 
1739. 1765. 1891. 2298. pc. 

1t54-58-61.67. vgi213.1260 syr?™* cop?” geo 

arm; (?Ps-)Aug"" (?BarS) Cass Ephr Fulg Jer (1/2) (D def) 

The longer reading at Acts 8.39 is generally taken to be an 
addition to the text. Metzger’s Textual Commentary gives three 
reasons for this opinion. In the first place: ‘scholars have been 
impressed by the weight of attestation supporting the shorter text’. 
In the second place, it seems probable that the words were added 
‘in order to make explicit that the baptism of the Ethiopian was 
followed by the gift of the Holy Spirit’. Thirdly, it is suggested that 
the extra material was added ‘to conform the account of Philip’s 
departure to that of his commission (by an angel of the Lord, ver. 
26)’ .° 

The case against the longer text appears to be a strong one, but 
each of the points made above is open to criticism. In addition, the 
Commentary’s case is weakened by a failure to examine the shorter 
text and its own claim to authenticity. When that text is examined, 
it appears that its own claim is by no means secure. 

The Commentary’s first point, the weight of attestation in favour 
of the shorter text, cannot be a decisive argument. The longer text 
has considerable support, Greek and versional, manuscript and 
Patristic: enough, at least, to suggest that it should be considered 
on its merits. The real question to ask is whether it or the shorter 
text has a greater claim to be regarded as the author’s work. 

This question is not answered by the Commentary’s remaining 
points. The second point could indeed be used as an argument in 
favour of the reading’s authenticity, for if the shorter text were 
original, this would be the only place in Acts at which baptism is not 
associated with the reception of the Spirit. Black was willing to 
argue that this was a point in favour of the longer text.*! Similarly 
with the third point: the longer text clearly does conform the 
account of Philip’s departure with that of his arrival, but this 
aptness of the reading to its context could betray the mind of the 
author quite as easily as that of a copyist, as has been argued by 
Black and by Boismard and Lamouille.*” 

The Commentary’s remarks might provide corroborative evi- 
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dence that the longer reading is an addition to the text, but they do 
not demonstrate this when taken by themselves. The intrinsic 
probability of each reading must be examined if a judgement is to 
be formed about the likely original reading of the passage. 

It has not often been noted that the shorter reading here contains 
an uncharacteristic phrase. IIvedpa kup(ov is not typical of Luke’s 
style. Apart from this passage, it is used twice in Luke—Acts: once 
in the direct quotation of Is. 6.1 at Lk. 4.18, and once at Acts 5.9 in 
what is probably an adaptation of Exodus 17.2. It might be argued 
that in Acts 8.39, as at Lk. 4.18, Old Testament influence has 
prompted the author to use an untypical expression. We might 
suspect the influence of 2 Kgs. 2.16-18 in particular, and perhaps 
also 1 Kgs. 18.12, Ezek. 3.12, 8.3, 11.1, and 11.24.°° Once again, 
however, what applies to the author might well apply to a copyist. 
A copyist whose eye jumped from avedpa to kuplov would be able 
to continue reading without difficulty.** Indeed, the existence of 
Old Testament parallels would help to conceal the mistake, once 
made. On the basis of this evidence, then, we could say that rvebpa 
Kvptov is unusual for Luke, although not wholly inexplicable here, 
but that on the other hand a copyist may have produced this reading 
by the accidental omission of the material in the longer reading. It is 
to be noted, though, that in view of the author’s preferred usage, 
there is a presumption against mvedua kupiov. 

A further question arises: is the author more likely to have 
written mvetua Kuplou or Gyyehos Kuplouv? We might attempt to 

- answer this question by comparing the ways in which Luke portrays 
the operation of nvebua Kuplov and &yyedos kupiov. 

The Spirit in Luke always acts through human agents, and never 
as a physical agent in his own right. This is exemplified by the 
contrast between Mk. 1.12 and Lk. 4.1: 

Mk. 1.12 kai evOv¢ 160 avedua avtov EkPdAdeL eis THY 
Epyuov. 
Lk. 4.1 *Inoots dé ... Hyeto ev 1H avevuatt ev TH 
Epyuo. 

Luke’s version avoids any possible interpretation by which the 
Spirit might be thought physically to force Jesus into the wilder- 
ness. There is a similar contrast in the following parallels: 


Matt. 1.18 espéOy Ev yaotpi Exovoa ék mvebuatos aylov. 
Matt. 1.20 16 yap év atti yevvnOev ek avevuatds EoTLV 
aylov. 
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Lk. 1.35 amvetua &ytov éxedevoetar emi of Kai Sbvauts 
bwpiotov émiokidoet cov’ 60 Kai tO yevv@pevov &yLov 
KANnOyoEetat vidg Ocod. 

By using one of his more normal expressions for the coming of 
the Spirit, Luke avoids the more explicit language of Matthew 
about the role of the Spirit in the conception of the child. There- 
fore, while stylistically svedwa kvptov is unusual for Luke, theo- 
logically it is quite without parallel for him to portray the Spirit as a 
physical agent, in the way in which the shorter text of Acts 8.39 
does. Indeed, he appears to avoid doing so. 

Luke uses &yyehos Kupiov quite differently. Whereas mvetdpa 
Kuptov appears only twice in Luke—Acts, G&yyekoc Kuptov is used 
on six occasions (Lk. 1.11, 2.9, Acts 5.19, 8.26, 12.7, 12.23). In 
contrast to the Spirit, ‘an angel of the Lord’ does appear in Acts as 
an agent in the accomplishment of the miraculous. At 5.19 ‘an 
angel of the Lord’ opens the prison doors and frees the apostles. At 
12.7 ‘an angel of the Lord’ wakes Peter and brings him out of 
prison. At 12.23 ‘an angel of the Lord’ strikes Herod dead. It would 
be more in keeping with Luke’s outlook for him to have written of 
‘an angel of the Lord’ snatching Philip away than to have made the 
Spirit do so. 

If it is argued that the longer text at Acts 8.39 is an interpolation, 
it must also be argued that the interpolator has chosen a point at 
which the author has used an untypical expression, mvedua Kuptov, 
and at which he has written of the Spirit in an uncharacteristic way. 
By inserting the extra material, the interpolator would have created 
a reading thoroughly in keeping with the author’s language and 
assumptions about the Spirit and about the ‘angel of the Lord’. His 
interpolation would also have destroyed the parallel with 2 Kgs. 2. 

These phenomena are readily explained, though, if the longer 
reading is taken to be original and the shorter as secondary. Such an 
understanding of the passage would also explain the neatness of the 
relation between the two texts. Interpolations often, though not 
invariably, require some revision of the surrounding text to take 
account of the new material. An omission by parablepsis, however, 
can leave little trace if grammatical sense is maintained. For these 
reasons, it is more likely that the longer reading at Acts 8.39 
represents what the author wrote than that the shorter text is origi- 
nal. The parallel with 2 Kgs. 2 and other Old Testament passages 
served probably to create, and certainly to perpetuate, the error of 
omitting it from the text.* 
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Acts 8.37 


The text 


Einev 8 abt [+ 6 Oidunnoc: E] ei [2av: E 629] motevers 8 
bhyn¢ tis Kapdias cov [om. cov: 323 pc.] *Eeotiw [owOnoer: E. 
om.: 629 it*!]. 

’"AnoxpiOeic 5% eimev miotevwW tov vidv Tod Cod eivar tov 
*Inootv Xpvotév [mot. eig tov Xv tov viov tot Oeod: E]. 

om. vs.: Maj. 

add vs.: E 36. 242. 257. 323. 453. 467. 522. 629. 876. 913. 945. 1522. 
1739. 1765. 1891. 2298. pc. 


jt9-50.51.54.56.57.58.59.61.62.63.67. 
vgom: MM tol-vahe:231.a;243.993. 1266. 1396.gk629. syr”* 


cop°*’ arm geo nedl ger‘?! prov eth™’; Ambstr Aug 
Ps-Aug?S Bede Chrom Cyp Fulg Iren (?Ps-)Oecum Pac Theoph 


The problem 


The Western variant at Acts 8.37 is one of the most theologically 
significant in the entire work. It has been seen either as authentic, 
and therefore ‘the earliest baptismal ritual’, °° or, more usually, as 
not original, and therefore ‘a baptismal formula of a later gener- 
ation’.*” In spite of the significance of the reading, it has been the 
subject of remarkably little textual examination, probably because 
it has appeared to most critics to be an obvious pious expansion of 
the text. It has been argued that Acts 8.37 must have been added in 
order to demonstrate that Philip did not baptise the Ethiopian 
eunuch without a profession of faith.** Since no motive for the 
omission of the passage is apparent and no other New Testament 
writing gives evidence of profession of faith being required before 
baptism, the reading is generally assumed to be a second-century 
addition to the text. 

In fact, however, there may have been good reason for a 
second-century reader to take offence at such a scene as that 
described in Acts 8.37. One of the commonest criticisms of the 
second-century church was its secrecy, especially the secrecy which 
surrounded its rites. To Pliny, the church seemed a sort of secret 
society, and one of the main accusations dealt with by the apolo- 
gists was that of dreadful crimes committed at the closed meetings 
of the Christians.*? In general the apologists revealed very little of 
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what did happen in the meetings to which, by common consent, the 
uninitiated were not admitted.*° The secretiveness of Christians 
was a major part of Celsus’ attack on the church of his day.*! 
Origen found it hard to refute. He resorted to saying that the basic 
facts of Christian belief were known and open to all, but that the 
Christians had certain esoteric teachings of necessity because 
persecution had made them cautious and because there were some 
people who were not able to take the solid food of advanced 
teaching.*? In any case, Origen added, there were good precedents 
among philosophical sects for keeping back esoteric teachings from 
public view.* 

Celsus’ criticisms and Origen’s reply probably give a fair picture 
of the way Christians appeared in the late second and early third 
centuries. Christians were quite open about their exoteric teaching, 
summarised in the Rule of Faith as it is found, for instance, in 
Irenaeus or Tertullian.44 But Celsus’ charge had an element of 
truth, that: ‘Christians perform their rites and teach their doctrines 
in secret.’*5 There was an esoteric dimension to second-century 
Christianity which should not be ignored. Even by the time of the 
Didache the dominical saying ‘Give not that which is holy to the 
dogs’ (Matt. 7.6) was being applied to sacramental discipline.*° 

There was in this period no consistent disciplina arcani. While all 
seem to have agreed that baptism and eucharist were reserved for 
those who showed they were worthy of them,*’ there may have 
been a difference of opinion about the amount which might be 
revealed to outsiders concerning the nature of Christian worship. 
Justin, for example, was able in mid-century to describe the rites of 
the Christians with considerable candour.*® The Christians known 
to Celsus, though, appear to have been less forthcoming. While 
secrecy was not of the essence of Christianity, as it was of 
Gnosticism, it remained an undeniable feature of the church as it 
developed in the course of the second century. 

It would have been quite possible, therefore, for some second- 
century readers to have found Acts 8.37 too candid in its descrip- 
tion of the pivotal rite of the church, admission to fellowship. Not 
even Justin spoke as frankly as this about the examining of 
baptismal candidates. Some readers, of course, did not object to it, 
and Irenaeus cites the passage with approval. But not only is it 
possible to see why the passage might have been removed by a 
cautious second-century scribe, it is harder to see why such a 
uniquely revealing glimpse of the testing of a baptismal candidate 
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should have been added during a period when such rites were being 
surrounded by an increasing veil of secrecy. 

Acts 8.37 cannot therefore be dismissed as an obvious example of 
pious expansion in the text. Given the possible motive for removing 
it, if genuine, its internal characteristics deserve investigation. 


Language 


(a) et [€av: E 629] muotevers €& Sdn tis Kapdtias cou 
To what sort of Christian environment might the phrase ‘to believe 
with the whole heart belong? 

It may be an unselfconscious use of a Semitic idiom (see Dt. 4.29, 
6.5 etc., Matt. 22.37, Mk. 12.30,33, Lk. 10.27). Or it may be a 
self-conscious imitation of biblical style by a Christian writer, 
perhaps one of that category of idioms described by Wilcox as 
‘liturgicalisms’.* 

Paul’s words in Rom. 10.9f. suggest that the pattern ‘believing in 
the heart — confessing Jesus’, found in Acts 8.37, had parallels in 
the earliest years of the Christian church. It may even be that this 
passage from Romans has affected the reading of E, which in place 
of eotw has owOyoev. 

The opening section of Acts 8.37 is therefore set in a Semitic 
idiom for which there are parallels within the New Testament. This 
at least raises the question of whether we have here to do with a 
piece of primitive material. 

(b) &eotw 

It has already been noted that the alternative reading ow®yoet for 
éEeotv can be accounted for by the influence of Rom. 10.9f. But 
the copyists who altered éEeotwv to owOyoei were right to observe 
that Eeotvv is an unusual word to find in a Christian context. It is 
possible that it was originally absent from the text (it is omitted by 
629 and it>!). But given its widespread presence in the witnesses, 
the reading of 629 and it>! seems to be due to accidental omission. 

Cullmann took é€eotwv to be a technical term in early Christian 
baptism, a sort of nihil obstat pronounced over the baptisand.°° 
Cullmann did not appeal to any other passages than this one, but 
he might have mentioned two second-century texts which have a 
bearing upon it. The first is Ignatius, Smyrneans 8.2: obk €Edv Eotiw 
ywpis tod éxvokonov ote PamtiCew otte ayarnv movetv. Igna- 
tius’ words, though not dealing with the fitness of candidates, at 
least show that by an early stage in the second century, there was 
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concern to administer baptism according to what is ‘proper’ (€Ed6v). 
Somewhat later are the words of Justin, Apology 66.1: kai H tpogy 
att Kaheita map’ hiv ebyapiotia, Ho oddevi GAA@ petacyeiv 
Ev éotwv 7] TH Mrotevovt GANGA eivat Ta SedLdaypéva bo’ dv. 
From this one could argue that é€eotvv is likely to have been used 
by the church in the early second century with particular reference 
to the proper and fitting administration of the sacraments. On such 
a view, Philip’s comment si muotevetc ... EEeotuv would be a 
natural expression of sacramental discipline in the early second 
century. That, at least, is one interpretation of the evidence, but 
other possibilities should be considered. 

The term €Eeotwv also had a setting within Judaism. The sense 
‘what is permitted by the Law’ predominates in the Gospel 
accounts of Jesus’ disputes with the representatives of Pharisaic 
Judaism (Mk. 2.24 par., 3.4 par., etc.). This use of the word did not 
pass easily into the Christian church. Paul’s attitude mdvta pot 
éEcotwv, GAX od mdvta ovuugéper (1 Cor. 6.12, 10.23) seems to 
have predominated in Christian ethical thinking. 

In Christian sacramental usage, though, éEotv may have had a 
history which in some circles stretched back well beyond the time of 
Ignatius. In order to illustrate this, we might consider the parallels 
between Acts 8.36-9 (longer text) and the account of Jesus’ 
baptism in Matthew. 


Matthew 3.14—16 Acts 8.36-9 
kai myo 6 ebvovyos: 
*ld0v VS—p, 


‘O b8 Imdwys StexmAvev ti kMAvEL pe Bamtiobyvat; 
avtov héyov: etnev 8 adT@ 

"Eyo ypetav Exo b10 Got ef muotevets && SAneg Tis 
Bartis8yvat Kapdtas €Eeotiv. 


Kal ob Epyf] TGs LE; 
anoxpvOeic 58 6 "Incotc cinev tox prOeic 52 eimev 
POG AUTOV: TLOTEVW TOV Vidv Tot Ocot 
apes Gpte etvat tov’ Inoodv Xpiotov. 
ovtws yap TpéOV Eotiv 
Hutv TAnp@ooar macav Sikaroobvyv. 
Tote Apinow aAvTov. Kal &kéevoev OTiVvat 
TO Gpua Kal KkatéByoav 
Gupotepor cic TO VSP 
6 te Dikummos Kat 
6 ebvotxos 
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Matthew 3.14-16 Acts 8.36-9 

BastioBets dé 6 “Inoots kai épartioev abtov. 

evOUc avéBn Gd tod datos Ste dé avéBrnoav éxk tod 
bdatos 


kat idod Hvewmy8noav abit 

ot otpavol, 

Kai etdev 10 nvedua Tod Oeod ~=—s Aveda GyLov 

KataBatvov @oel mEpLoTEepav ENMETEGEV 

kai épxouevov ét adtov. éni tov edvodyov, 
ayyehos 5é Kuptou 
Hpmacev tov Pidutnov. 


Three points of similarity stand out in these passages. In the first 
place there is the hindrance to baptism to be dealt with. As 
Cullmann noted, kwAvetv/StakwAverv is used, and seems to have a 
technical meaning in both cases. In the second place is the over- 
coming of the hindrance to baptism by a formula which allows 
baptism to take place (mpémov éotiv: Matt., €eottv: Acts). The 
terms used are different, but similar in form and identical in effect. 
Thirdly, there is the importance placed on the ascent from the water 
as the moment of the descent of the Spirit. Luke, in his account of 
the baptism of Jesus, links the descent of the Spirit with Jesus’ 
prayer (Lk. 3.21f. cf. Matt. 3.16 and Mk. 1.10). Daube has argued 
that this emphasis on the moment of rising from the water was 
carried over from Judaism into the church. In Rabbinic thought, he 
wrote, new birth occurs at this point in proselyte baptism.°! 

The éEeotwv of Acts 8.37, therefore, far from necessarily pointing 
to a mid second-century context, is one of a series of features in 
8.36-9 which suggest a setting closer to Matthew’s Gospel than to 
Justin Martyr, and to a community in touch with Judaism. These 
features seem to indicate a likely origin for this reading in primitive 
times, and perhaps in Syria or Palestine.°? 

(c) amoxpiOeic dé elnev 

The construction &xoxptveo@ar (participial) + Aéyetw, which is 
generally recognised as a reflection of Semitic idiom, occurs fre- 
quently in the Gospels. On seventeen occasions Luke eliminates it 
when it is present in parallel passages.** He cannot, however, be 
said to have an aversion to it, because he retains it on 5 occasions 
when it occurs in parallels,>4 he has it on 9 occasions when parallel 
passages do not have it,°> and it occurs on 21 occasions in material 
peculiar to Luke.*° 

The phrase does not belong to any one Semitic language exclus- 
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ively, and it cannot be used to demonstrate that Acts 8.37 is 
primitive, since the influence of the Septuagint may account for its 
presence here. None the less, the fact that it is present points to the 
possibility that this passage may have had its origin in a Semitic- 
speaking milieu. In particular one may note that one of the few 
passages in which dxoxpiveoOar + Aéyetv is given by all three 
Synoptists is in the account of Peter’s confession (Matt. 16.16- Mk. 
8.29 — Lk. 9.20). It may be suspected that the account of the 
eunuch’s confession in Acts 8.37, like that of Peter in the Gospels, 
has its origins in a primitive setting. 


The confession 


There are two principal questions to be asked about the eunuch’s 
confession: in the first place, is it necessarily later than the first 
century, and in the second place, if it could be primitive, could it 
have been put into the text of Acts by the author? 

(a) Dunn has pointed out that there is, apart from Acts 8.37, ‘no 
firm association between baptism and confessional formulae in the 
New Testament’.°? Before we follow Dunn in dismissing this 
passage on these grounds, we need to ask whether confession of 
faith before baptism could have taken place in the apostolic age, 
and if it could, whether it is likely to have taken the form: muotetw 
TOv vidv Tod Oeod eivar tov’ Incotv Xpiotov. 

Dunn notes the similarity between the Ethiopian’s confession 
and Romans 10.9f.°° Confession of faith as a specific act is 
presupposed in several other New Testament passages (Matt. 10.32, 
Lk. 12.8, Jn. 9.22, 1 Tim. 6.12, Heb. 3.1, 4.14, 10.23, 13.15). 
Confession of faith has a particular significance in the Johannine 
literature. Important confessions are made in John’s Gospel at 
1.34,41,45,49, 4.42, 6.69, 9.35-8, 11.27, 20.28. There is a close 
parallel between the Ethiopian’s confession and 1 Jn. 4.15: 6¢ édv 
duoroyyjon Sti “Incots got 6 vidg tot Oeotd 6 Od Ev att 
weve Kal AUTOS Ev TH Oe@. The words spoken by the Ethiopian 
are reminiscent also of the concluding words of John 20: tatta dé 
yéypantat iva miotevonte Sti Incots éotiv 6 Xptotds 6 vidc 
tod Geod, kai iva miotevovtes Cwryv éyynte év TH Ovduati adtob 
(Jn. 20.31; cf. Jn. 11.27). To believe that Jesus is Christ and Son of 
God was, for the Johannine tradition, fundamental. 

This double confession of Jesus was important also for the circle 
of Matthew. The ideal confession made by Peter at Matt. 16.16 has 
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a double-membered form, ot ef 6 Xptotdcs 6 vids tod Oeod tod 
C@vtos, which the parallels in Mark and Luke do not (Mk. 8.29: 
ov ei 6 Xptotéc: Lk. 9.20: tov Xptotov tod O¢od). 

Even if, though, it is granted that several New Testament writers 
attach importance to the profession of faith in Jesus in terms similar 
to those of Acts 8.37, it could still be argued that Acts 8.37 runs 
counter to the rest of the New Testament by associating a declara- 
tory statement of faith with baptism. But in fact, Acts 8.37 is the 
climax, in the Western text, of a catechetical scene in which the 
significance of the Isaiah passage has been explained. It is not part 
of the baptismal scene, which consists of the baptism and the 
descent of the Spirit. Its setting is in catechesis, rather than in 
baptism itself. 

Its simplicity of expression may suggest a primitive date, but does 
not demand it, since credal formulae in Christological, binitarian, 
and trinitarian forms continued to exist simultaneously in the 
second-century church.*? We cannot, then, propose a progression 
of credal confessions from simple to complex, assuming that the 
simple disappeared as the complex arose, and then hope to place 
Acts 8.37 at an early point in the development. The most that can 
be said with regard to the eunuch’s confession is that in its content it 
is not anachronistic as a part of Acts. 

(b) Two features of the eunuch’s confession make it unique in 
Luke-Acts, and have as a consequence been taken as evidence that 
it cannot be Lucan. The first is that the phrase 6° Inootc Xptotés 
is not Lucan. Metzger takes this as evidence against the authenticity 
of the reading. In the second place, this is the only point at which a 
convert expresses the content of his faith at conversion. 

The first of these features demonstrates only that the reading is 
not a free composition of Luke. If he were reproducing a received 
formula, the objection would lose some of its force. In any case, A. 
Souter thought it likely that Irenaeus’ text had only *Inoots,®! 
and this is the reading accepted by Boismard and Lamouille in their 
reconstruction of the original TO. 

The second observation is a stronger objection to the Lucan 
authorship of this verse. Is there any reason why a convert should at 
this point alone in Acts express the content of his faith? An answer 
to this question may be suggested by a comparison between the 
story of the eunuch and the preceding story of Simon Magus. Luke 
appears to place the two men deliberately in parallel. They are the 
two specific examples of the work of Philip ‘the evangelist’ (21.8). 
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Both men stand in the margin of Judaism to which the Hellenist 
mission is directed. Both are great men in their own land (ottéc 
éottv 7 SUvamuts tod Oeod 7) Kakovpéevyn Meyadn, 8.10; Sc Hv éni 
Taos tis yatns avtis, 8.27). 

But the two men are also contrasted: the one an unstable 
convert, the other exemplary. While Simon’s conversion was the 
result of seeing ‘signs and great wonders’, the Ethiopian’s faith was 
based on an explanation of the prophetic scriptures (8.13,30-5; 
compare 8.30-5 with Lk. 24.25-7). Simon did not receive the Spirit, 
but the Spirit fell on the eunuch immediately at his baptism 
(8.15f.,39 longer text). The hollowness of Simon’s faith soon 
became evident, but the eunuch ‘went on his way rejoicing’ 
(8.18-23,39). Luke seems to be following the pattern of pairing 
which he uses elsewhere in his work in order to make theological or 
didactic points. For this reason, it may be suspected that there is a 
reason for his placing an ideal confession of faith in the mouth of 
this ideal baptisand. 


Conclusion 


It has been argued here that the longer text of Acts 8.39 is the 
original reading, the text in most witnesses having been acciden- 
tally shortened by scribal error. 

Acts 8.37 contains elements which also appear to indicate 
authenticity. The lingustic style and content are consistent with 
Lucan authorship, and may suggest the use of primitive material 
drawn perhaps from a Syro-Palestinian source. A reason has been 
suggested for Luke’s including a confession of faith at this point 
(see pp. 75f. above). There are clear connections of style and narra- 
tive between Acts 8.37 and its context. 

The greatest obstacle to accepting this reading as authentic has 
always been the assumption that the scene it depicts would have 
been régarded by copyists as merely an edifying addition to the 
story. The balance of motive seemed to weigh heavily in favour of 
addition rather than deletion. But in view of the secrecy with which 
second-century Christians surrounded their rites (see pp. 69-71 
above), the balance of motive moves in favour of deletion. It is 
more likely that a second-century scribe, conscious of the need for 
reticence about the rites of admission to fellowship, removed this 
passage than that a scribe in this period should have added such a 
uniquely revealing glimpse of the preparation of a baptismal candi- 
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date. Acts 8.37 therefore provides one piece of evidence that the 


non-Western text contains at least some conscious editing. 
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The text 


N-A26 

1. “nkovoav 6€ ot ardotOAOL 
Kai oi Gdedqoi of évtec 
Kata tiv “Iovdaiav 
6ti kai ta EBvy E5EEaVtO 
tov Adyov tot Oeod. 


6te 6& avéByn Métpoc 
cic “Iepovoalnp, 


dtekpivovto mpos avtov of 
&k EPLTOUNS 
NEYOVTES OTL 

3. elonABes mpdc avdpac 
akpopvotiav Exovtas 
kal ovvégayes avtots. 


Codex D 

akovotov S& EyEVETO TOtS 
Gnootohois Kai toic 
GdedGote ot Ev tH Iovdata 
Sti kal ta Ebvy E5EEaTO 
TOV AGyov tod Oeod. 

6 pev ovv TMétpoc 

61a tkavot ypdvou 
NHOEANOaL moOpEevOyvan eis 
*TepoodAupa 

kal mpoo~wvyjoas tov 
Gdekqovs kai érotnplEacs 
avtovs MOAvV AGyov 
Tovovpevos S.A TOV YWPHV 
d:ddoKwv atbtots: 

6g kal kathvtmoev avtots 


kai annyyiAev avtots tHv 
yapw tod Oeot. 

oi 6& &k mepitopiis adedqoi 
dbvexpivovto mpdc¢ AvTOV 
AEyovtes OTL 

elonddes mpdc avdpac 
akpoBvotiav éxovtas 

Kai OvvepayEes OvV AvTOtC. 


1. &kovotov ... év ti “Iovdata: D (totic év tH *I. corr.D) it? 


(syr?) 


After tov Adyov tot Oot add kai e6dEalov tov Oedv: 
jt 51-54(2).58.(59).63.67. vgBG.MM. 1260.1266.2k629 (syr**) (copS*7) nedl!-2: 


ger’?! prov!; Aug 


2. dpév otv... SSdoKwv attovt<s: D itS>458-6- 
ype ea eee (syr?**, but 


mpoogwvyjoat for mpoommvyoas, and kai éd(daoKev for 
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modvv Adyov ... SuddoKwv adtovs) copS” ger'P! prov!. NB: 

after émtotynplgag abtovs add e&fAOev/ExopevOn: its+°8-°- 

vpi2ts-1259:1200:1277,1282; cop?” prov!. 

6¢ kai... tod Oeod: D it> copS*. 

ot 5é €k mEpttopiis &deAqot: D it? (it?4+5%-°?: copS® sah eth™s.) 
3. elofOec ... ovvépayecs: p’”* & A D E H P 242. 945. 1739. 

1891. 2298. Maj. it5!-°4-°7: Vg syr®™s sah boh cop©*” eth. eitofASev 

... ovvépayev’ p* B (L) 33. 36. 257. 431. 453. 467. 522. 614. 

1108. 1175. 1518. 1611. 2138. 2412. syrP-* 


The problem 


The text of Acts 11.1f. has been the subject of a considerable 
amount of scholarly discussion. The greater part of this discussion 
has concluded, or often assumed, that the textual problem of these 
verses is to explain the origin of the longer readings given by several 
Western witnesses. It is generally supposed that the shorter read- 
ings here are clear in their meaning, and unexceptionable in their 
Lucanism. A closer investigation of the text, though, reveals that 
this is not the case, and that the shorter reading requires expla- 
nation, quite as much as does the longer. 

Most of the scholars who have discussed this passage have taken 
the view that the Western readings here have arisen from the 
non-Western. The opposite view was maintained by Blass and 
Clark. Here, as elsewhere, Clark detected the omission by homoe- 
oteleuton of several ot(you when ‘the eye of a copyist passed from 
tod Ocod at the end of v. 1 to tod Ocod later on’. Metzger is 
justified in remarking that this does not explain all the differences 
between the Western and non-Western texts in Acts 11.1f. Never- 
theless, Clark’s proposal has the advantage of not taking the 
non-Western text as its point of departure, and of allowing that the 
non-Western text may need explanation quite as much as does the 
Western. When the Western text in these verses is read without the 
influence of the non-Western on the mind of the reader, it may be 
seen that there are strong suggestions that the non-Western reading 
may not be Luke’s work. 


The Western readings 


The Western readings in these verses have clearly undergone a 
process of development, and it is important to attempt to re- 
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construct this process, distinguishing earlier from later features in 
the readings. Four questions in particular arise. In the first place, 
what is the status of the reading kat £6dEaCov tov Oedv, given by 
some witnesses in 11.1? Is it a primitive Western reading, even 
though absent from D? Secondly, in 11.2 has 6fA0ev been omitted 
by D and Teplensis, or has it been added by those versional 
witnesses which have a verb here? Thirdly, what is the status of the 
passage 6¢ kal ... tThv yaptv tod Oeod: is it an addition to an 
originally shorter Western reading, or has it been omitted by most 
Western witnesses? Finally, is the reading of D in 11.2, katnvtnoev 
avtois, tolerable, or does it call for emendation? 

(a) Ropes considered that kai £66€aCov tov Oedv in 11.1 was a true 
Western reading, because of the range of witnesses which have it.© 
Boismard and Lamouille ascribe it to the secondary Western 
stream, TO?.®’ It is difficult to reach a firm conclusion on the 
question of whether this phrase is a primitive element in the 
Western text, or a late accretion. Conceivably, the similarity 
between this phrase and the preceeding one (kai ... £0éGato ... 
tov Oeod) may have caused its omission, but equally possibly, the 
phrase may have been ‘borrowed’ from 11.18 or 21.20. 

(b) The second problem concerns the wording of the longer text in 
11.2. At the beginning of the passage Peter was, it is to be assumed, 
still in Caesaraea (10.48). In the longer text, the aorist participles 
mpoogwviyoas ... étotnptEas lead the reader to expect a finite 
verb stating that Peter actually set out for Jerusalem. There is such 
a verb in all witnesses except D and Teplensis.®* In D, the text 
moves to another participial construction, in the present tense, 
implying that Peter had left Caesaraea and was travelling dua tev 
xopav, presumably towards Jerusalem. The sense, therefore, 
appears to demand a verb here. The most likely explanation is that 
a verb originally present in the longer reading has dropped out of D 
and Teplensis by accidental omission. 

(c) The third question concerns the status of the passage 6c kal... 
tod O¢od. Since it is attested only by D and partially by copS”, is it 
likely to be a relatively late expansion of the text? 

When the Latin and Syriac witnesses, together with the Proven- 
cal and Teplensis, reach 5tsdokwv avtotvc, they continue with the 
phrase Ste dé d&véBn Hétpos eis "lepovooaAnp. Codex D has dc 
kai ... tod Oeov at this point, and copS*’ appears to show 
knowledge of both forms of text: ‘and he came to Jerusalem, and 
spoke to them of the mercy of God. But when Peter went up to 
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Jerusalem’.® If the reading of the Latin and Syriac witnesses is the 
more original, why should a reviser have taken exception to it, and 
have produced the awkward reading now in D? But if the reading of 
D is the more original, then the versions may be seen as giving two 
ways of dealing with its awkwardness. The Latin and Syriac have 
taken 6¢ kai ... tot} Oeod as parallel to Ste 6é ... "lepovoadhy, 
as have most modern commentators, and have substituted the 
latter for the former. Cop°°’ has here conflated the Western and 
non-Western accounts. Here, then, D appears to give the earliest 
Western form of the reading. 

(d) The final point concerns katavtév: does it demand emen- 
dation? Four answers to this question are possible. 

(i) Metzger’s argument is that katavtav construed with the dative 
is found nowhere else in Acts; it is, moreover, intolerable Greek; it 
is original to the reading here, and the reading as a whole, 
therefore, cannot be the work of the author of Acts.” 

(ii) Delebecque agrees that the phrase katrvtnoev avtols is 
original, but by arguing that avtotc is ‘a dative of interest of a sort 
which is common in better Greek’, concludes that it is not evidence 
against Lucan authorship of this passage.7! 

(iii) Zahn believed emendation to be necessary, and suggested that 
avtod should be read in place of attotcs.”? Ropes at one point 
appeared willing to accept this,”> but proposed an alternative 
explanation of his own (see iv below). Boismard has followed 
Zahn’s suggestion, adducing also the reading of cop®°’, ‘and he 
came to Jerusalem’, as evidence for a text behind the Coptic which 
read attot.” 

(iv) Ropes thought that here as elsewhere the Greek of D has been 
affected by the Latin, which gives obviavit eis.” If this is correct, 
then the simple dative may have replaced a prepositional phrase, 
perhaps katrvtmoev els adtovs. 

Two points depend on the interpretation of this phrase. There is 
first the question of style: whether Luke could have written the 
passage in which it occurs. The other, and less frequently noticed, 
concerns the narrative. The reading with avtovc/-ois implies 
Peter’s arrival, not necessarily in Jerusalem, but among the breth- 
ren in Judaea. With this reading, Acts 11.1-18 may not refer to 
an incident in Jerusalem at all, but to an incident, or series of 
incidents, in the course of a journey through Judaea. This would 
alter the significance of the entire narrative in 11.1-18. 

Proposal (i) is justified in drawing attention to the difficulty of the 
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reading, although the usage can be paralleled in the papyri.’© It is 
not, however, justified in assuming that this form is original to the 
reading. Indeed, bearing in mind the laxity of the scribe of D, it is 
quite possible that it is not original. Proposal (ii) would be stronger 
if examples from the New Testament, and from the work of Luke 
in particular, could be shown. Proposal (iii) is open to similar 
criticism. From the normal adverbial use of attot in the New 
Testament, one might expect it to be used of a verb of rest, rather 
than motion (Matt. 26.36, Lk. 9.27, Acts 15.34 Western, 18.19, 
21.4, but see Mk. 6.33D and see Kilpatrick’s comment, n. 75 
above). The Coptic evidence is a doubtful support for this proposal; 
the scribe may have brought in the reference to Jerusalem to clarify 
attovs quite as easily as attot. Proposal (iv), though, fits what is 
known of the scribe of D and his writing habits, and appears to be 
the most likely explanation of the origin of the reading. The 
implications of this conclusion will be of importance for an under- 
standing of the language of the longer text and for that of its 
narrative. 


Language 


The studies by Wilcox, Boismard, and Delebecque have all been 
concerned with the linguistic traits of the material in the longer text 
of Acts 11.1f.. Each has also been concerned with the question of 
whether these traits may point to the possible Lucan authorship of 
this material. 

Wilcox’s study investigated the ‘Lucanisms’ of this longer, 
Western text in 11.2, according to the canons developed by J. C. 
Hawkins and H. J. Cadbury. Wilcox found five ‘Lucanisms’ in Acts 
11.2D: ixavés, npoopewveiv, Katavtav, uév otv, xapis. The 
word émtotypiCetv is also typically Lucan. This amounted to 17.85 
per cent of the text (21.42 per cent including émtotnp(Cetv), which 
may be compared with an average incidence of 9.15 per cent of 
‘Lucanisms’ in the text of Acts as a whole. His conclusion was that: 
‘If such a high concentration of Lukan traits were found in a verse in 
the ordinary (B) text of Acts, the inference of Lukan editorial 
activity would be hard to avoid.’”” 

Boismard carried out a thorough phrase-by-phrase analysis of 
the longer text of Acts 11.2, basing the work on a form of text which 
included é&jAGev and katyvtynoev avtot. He concluded that the 
author of this version imitated the style and vocabulary of Luke 
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without a slip. In Texte occidental, Boismard and Lamouille refer to 
the stylistic faithfulness of this passage to the usage of Luke as a 
principal piece of evidence for the Lucan character of TO.”® 

Delebecque included Acts 11.1 in his work on this passage. Here 
he noted the Septuagintal style of Gkovotéc + yiveo8a and that 
the adjective Gkovotdéc is found in good Hellenistic authors. 
Luke, a good Hellenist in style, influenced also by the LXX, could 
have written Acts 11.1D.”’ As noted above (p. 80), he also gave 
cautious endorsement to Wilcox’s conclusions about Lucan edi- 
torial activity in 11.2. 

These three scholars have made a strong case for the Lucan 
character of the Western readings in Acts 11.1f. A few further 
observations should be made, though, and of these, while most tell 
in favour of their conclusions, there is also some contrary evidence 
which should be taken into account. 

Ropes and Delebecque were impressed by the ‘Semitic’ or 
‘Septuagintal’ quality of Gkovotoc dé éyéveto.®° Ropes was so 
impressed, indeed, that he was willing to accept it as one of the few 
places in Acts at which the Western text gave the original reading. 
But the UBS Textual Committee was more impressed by the 
observation that the word G&kovotés occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament.*! In favour of the phrase, however, it should be 
noted that Luke in Acts is fond of the parallel form yvwotdc (x10 
in Acts, x2 in Luke, x3 in the rest of the New Testament; yvwotdc 
+ yiveo8ar x4 in Acts, x0 in the rest of the New Testament). 

Another phrase of interest is moAdvv Adyov movOtpEvos. Luke 
uses Adyos On occasion as a virtual synonym for myn (Lk. 5.15, 
Acts 11.22) or dunynotc (Acts 1.1). It appears that this is the sense 
of Adyos in Acts 11.2D. The parallel with Acts 1.1 is striking (Tov 
PHtov Adyov émomoduev ... ), and so is the parallel with Acts 
13.44D, where the reference is to Paul giving a full account 
concerning the Lord (xoAtv te Adyov Xovnoapévouv aept tod 
Kuptov). At Acts 11.2, then, moAdvv Adyov MovotwEvos means 
‘giving a full account’, and not merely ‘speaking much’, as Metzger 
translates.** The apostles and brethren in Judaea had heard some- 
thing of what had happened at Caesaraea (11.1). According to the 
Western text, Peter took advantage of his journey to Jerusalem to 
give them a full account of what had happened. This is quite in 
accordance with Luke’s usage. 

The phrase katrvtnoev avtois might tell against Lucan author- 
ship of this reading. Even if some conjectural emendation is made, 
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it remains the case that Luke’s normal use is katavtav + preposi- 
tion + place name. This phrase is not paralleled elsewhere in the 
writings of Luke, or indeed in the New Testament. 

The linguistic features of the longer readings in Acts 11.1f. are 
strong evidence for the possibility of Lucan authorship of the 
material. These features, though, cannot by themselves demon- 
strate Lucan authorship, particularly in view of the doubtful 
KatHvtNoEv avtois. The Lucan character of the language in these 
variants raises questions which can only be resolved when the 
narrative of the variant is considered. 


The narrative 


The most important point to establish about the content of the 
longer readings in Acts 11.1f. is what they say about Peter’s 
movements. Most commentators understand the reading of 11.2 to 
describe a journey in three stages: (1) Peter called together the 
brothers at Caesaraea, and strengthened them, then set out; (2) 
Peter went on a teaching journey through the country; and (3) 
Peter arrived at Jerusalem. Most agree that stage 3 of the narrative 
is, in Clark’s words, ‘indispensable to the sense’.*° But it was 
argued above (pp. 79f., points (c) and (d)) that Codex Bezae is 
most likely to represent the earliest form of Western text here, and 
that according to Bezae the events of 11.2-18 took place not in 
Jerusalem, but in the course of a journey towards Jerusalem. In 
other words, the three-stage journey Caesaraea — Judaea — Jeru- 
salem is the result of conflating the Western and non-Western 
readings. A few commentators have noted that the Bezan narrative 
does not explicitly bring Peter to Jerusalem.** 

Delebecque has called attention to two awkward points in the 
narrative of Bezae. In the first place, 6g Kat is separated by a 
considerable distance from its antecedent [létpos. In the second 
place, in the phrase dtédokwv attotvs, the word attots refers to 
the people of the country through which Peter is passing, but the 
reference changes without explanation to the Jerusalem church in 
the next clause, katyvtnoev attois.® Both these features can be 
explained, once it is accepted that the Western text does not 
narrate Peter’s arrival in Jerusalem. On this interpretation, the 
clauses MoAUv Adyov ... StddoKav attovs and 6s kal ... TH 
yaptv tod Ocod would be two versions of the same information.*° 
They should be understood in this way: what happened at Caesar- 
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aea became known to the apostles and brethren in Judaea, so 
Peter, who had intended for some time to go to Jerusalem, having 
called together the brethren (at Caesaraea) and strengthened 
them, either [he arrived among them] giving a full account, teaching 
through the country places, or he arrived among them, and 
announced to them the grace of God. 

On this reading of the text, then, Acts 11.1-18 concerns Peter’s 
relations with ‘the apostles and brethren in Judaea’, and not 
specifically with the church in Jerusalem. The narrative of chapter 
11 thus becomes less clearly an anticipation of the Jerusalem 
Council which is to take place in chapter 15. 

There are also indications in the non-Western reading that its 
own account of Peter’s movements is less coherent than that of the 
Western reading. 

The non-Western text relates a direct journey to Jerusalem, and 
an encounter there with ‘those of the circumcision’. But this would 
be beside the point in the circumstances: Luke would not have 
explained how the ‘apostles and brethren in Judaea’ learned from 
Peter of what had taken place at Caesaraea. Why should he have 
introduced these groups, if he was going to overlook them immedi- 
ately? Elsewhere he distinguishes Jerusalem from Judaea (Lk. 
21.21, Acts 1.8, 8.1), and if he wished to say that Peter’s Caesarean 
ministry became known in Jerusalem, why did he not say so? (cf. 
11.22). 

If Luke intended Acts 11.3-18 to be an account of a confront- 
ation in Jerusalem, then he has portrayed it in an uncharacteristic 
way. The imperfect verbs éuexptvovto and é€ett8eto in verses 2 and 
4 are an indication that Luke may not have envisaged a single 
controversy scene here. While the tense may have an inceptive 
force, it remains the case that in the Gospel Luke habitually 
narrates controversy stories in the aorist, even when this means 
altering the tense from that in Mark.®’ In Acts, too, apologetic 
speeches are introduced by the aorist, with the exceptions only of 
this passage and 26.1.%% 

Acts 11.3-18 is also uncharacteristic of Luke’s portrayal of the 
Jerusalem church. In Luke’s view, the church at Jerusalem always 
deliberated and acted in a controlled manner. Important issues 
were always dealt with, this passage apart, by the apostles or elders, 
or both (Acts 1.15, 6.2, 9.27, 15.6, 21.18) or by the church as a 
whole (Acts 11.22). The direct discussion bewteen Peter and ‘those 
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of the circumcision’ in Acts 11.3-18, if it is envisaged as taking place 
in Jerusalem, introduces a note of anarchy into the working of the 
mother church which is out of keeping with the picture Luke wishes 
to portray elsewhere. The apostles and elders in Jerusalem acted as 
a tribunal in any important matter, and yet in the Majority text of 
Acts 11.1-18 they take no part in a highly significant debate. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that, despite the statement of the 
non-Western text that Peter went to Jerusalem, Luke envisaged 
that the challenge and apologia of 11.3-18 took place, not in 
Jerusalem, but in Judaea, and not once, but repeatedly. If we are to 
look for a parallel with Acts 15, it is with Paul in 15.3, travelling 
through the country districts, and telling of the conversion of the 
Gentiles, rather than with him in 15.4ff., facing his opponents in 
Jerusalem. 

The Western reading of Acts 11.2 therefore fits the context better 
than does the non-Western. It states that Peter, in the course of a 
journey to Jerusalem, gave the apostles and brethren in Judaea a 
fuller account of the episode at Caesaraea. The Western narrative 
was set out in two versions or drafts. According to one version, 
Peter went through ai y@pat® and gave the ‘full account’ (o0Avs 
dOyos), which appears in verses 5-17. According to the other 
version, Peter arrived among ‘them’ (the apostles and brethren in 
Judaea: v. 1), and announced to them the ‘grace of God’, appar- 
ently an oblique way of referring to God’s acceptance of the 
Gentiles (see Acts 11.23). On this journey, the circumcised breth- 
ren’ on several occasions upbraided Peter (Stekptvovto), and 
Peter on those occasions gave his defence (é&eti@eto). 


Conclusion 


The assumptions commonly made about the longer text of Acts 
11.1f. deserve to be questioned. Once it is accepted that the 
Western reading does not refer to Peter’s arrival in Jerusalem, then 
much of the case for a tendentious purpose behind the narrative is 
undermined. 

The assumption that the longer text grew out of the shorter text 
also should be called into question. If a scribe faced with the shorter 
text produced from it the text as it is in Codex D, then one would 
have to say that he exchanged clarity of narrative for obscurity, that 
none the less he produced a text which is better suited to its context 
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than the original had been, that he broke the parallels with 15.1-6, 
and that in all this, he expressed himself in language which is largely 
characteristic of the author. 

If one supposes, however, that a copyist had a text like that of D 
before him, the origin of the shorter text, and of the intermediate 
forms, can be explained. A copyist who could not make sense of the 
passage 6 uév ovv Ilétpos. . . tv xaptv tod @eob, but who noticed 
that it at least stated that Peter wished to go to Jerusalem, might 
decide to cut the Gordian knot by substituting a clause expressing 
what he understood the passage to mean: 6te 5é &véBy Métpos tic 
*TepovoaAju. After all, had not Paul gone up to Jerusalem in 
similar circumstances? But ‘the apostles and brethren in Judaea’ in 
verse 1 and the imperfect tenses in verses 2 and 4 remained as 
evidence that he had mistaken the author’s meaning. 

Copyists who became aware of both forms of text were faced 
with a choice between fulness with obscurity or brevity with 
apparent clarity. Several compromised, producing the readings 
which substitute éte dé ... "IepovoaAju for d¢ kai ... tod eos. 
In D alone was the reading preserved in something near its original 
form, although cop’, by conflating the readings rather than 
making a substitution, remains close to it. 

There is therefore a strong case for believing that the Western 
reading at Acts 11.1f. is Lucan, and that the non-Western reading 
in verse 2 at least is an attempt by a later copyist to make sense of an 
admittedly muddled passage. If authentically Lucan here, the 
Western text suggests that Luke did not understand Acts 11.1-18 as 
an anticipation of the discussion of 15.5—29, as the non-Western 
text implies. In the Western text, the rejoicing of 11.18 is the 
rejoicing of the Judaean congregations to whom Peter had spoken, 
and in no sense represents an official sanction for the Gentile 
mission by the Jerusalem church, whose suspicion remained (see 
11.22), and was only to be relieved by the Jerusalem Council. This 
conclusion calls into question source-critical hypotheses which 
suggest that Acts 11 is an alternative account of the Jerusalem 
debate of Acts 15, which Luke has separated. If the Western text of 
Acts 11.2 is Lucan, then for Luke the events of chapter 11 were part 
of the progression towards those of chapter 15, and not an uneasy 
anticipation of them. 

But if the Western reading of Acts 11.2 is original, then Luke’s 
text here was more in the nature of a rough draft than a polished 
and complete piece of work. This observation may be one piece of 
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evidence to help unravel the enigma of the origin of Acts’ textual 
peculiarities. 


Acts 15.20, 29 and 21.25: the ‘Apostolic Decree’ 


The forms of the Decree 


There is a more extensive literature on the text of the ‘Apostolic 
Decree’ than on any other textual problem in the book of Acts.?! 
This interest stems from the fact that the Decree is directly relevant 
to the problems raised by the place of the Law, not only in the book 
of Acts, but in the primitive church. When it is also observed that 
the different textual forms of the Decree appear to give different 
interpretations of the place of the Law, then the textual study of 
this passage has implications both for the understanding of Luke’s 
thought and for the conditions of the church from which Luke drew 
the Decree. 

The Decree appears three times in Acts: once in the apostolic 
letter (15.29), once in James’s speech before the writing of the 
letter (15.20), and once at a later point, when James reminds Paul 
of the contents of the Decree (21.25). In addition to this, the 
witnesses to the text give six different forms. Study of the Decree 
should begin, then, by identifying the forms in which the Decree 
occurs. When that has been done, it is possible to examine the 
problems posed by the text, and to consider what is the most likely 
original form of the text. 

Table 2 sets out the forms in which the text of the Decree occurs. 
It does not deal with alterations in the order of the terms of the 
Decree.” It also omits from consideration the phrase mepdopevor év 
TH Ayl@ wvevwatt, which several Western witnesses have in 15.29. 
P.-H. Menoud and E. J. Epp attribute considerable significance to 
this phrase, seeing in it the key to the anti-Judaic meaning of the 
Decree in its ‘D-version’.*? The key to understanding the Decree 
will here be looked for in the text of the Decree itself. 


The problem 


Text-critical research on the Decree has concentrated on finding 
the form of text which both fits the context best and most ade- 
quately explains the origin of the other forms. No complete 
consensus has emerged, and although an influential body of schol- 
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Table 2. Text-forms of the Apostolic Decree 


1. Omit nopveta 
without 
Golden Rule 


2. Four prohibitions 


without 
Golden Rule 


3. Four prohibitions 


with 
Golden Rule 


4, Omit avixtdv 
without 
Golden Rule 


5. Omit avixtov 
with 
Golden Rule 


6. Omit aiva 
without 
Golden Rule 


15.20 15.29 21.25 
p* (p* lacking) (p* lacking) 
arm eth™ss vgi5% ethms 
Didasc ?Clem (Or) 
2CyrJ 
ABCE M4j. ABCE Maj. | 


latmai 
syrP-h(text) 
boh geo 
ConstAp 
PsAugspes 
Chr 


242.323.522. 
536.945.1522. 
1739.1891. 


2298 sah (eth) 
it®! 


it?! 
nd]! 
Ephr 


D its 
(it lacking) 
Jr'at + gk 


lat™i(inc it!) 
syrPsh(text) 

boh geo 

Amph App 
Ps-AugsPe* Chr 
Clem ConstAp 
CyrJ Didasc 
Epiph PsEusV 
Gaud Hes Or 
Theod 


242.323.522.536. 
614.945, 1522. 
1739.1799. 

1891 .2298.2412. 


it54-58.61 
it63-67 
vgi213.1258. 

vg 260.1266. 
vg}277. 

syr® sah 

(eth) ger‘eP! 
prov 

?Evag ?AuctPel 


Ambstr Aug 
(?Ps-)Fulg Jer 
Pac Tert 


D its7 
Eth™ss 
I[r'2t + gk 


Cyp Ephr 


2495. 
sah™s 
Or Meth 


All MS 
witnesses 
except those 
in category 
4/5 below 


D it5-5! 
geo(Garitte) 
Aug 
Ps-AugSpee 
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arly opinion judges form 2 to be the original, this opinion has never 
been without critics, and is open to question at a number of points. 
Of the two most poorly attested forms, form 6 is universally taken 
to be an aberration, largely because of its weak attestation, but 
form 1 has had some advocates. In a note published in 1934, M. J. 
Lagrange argued that this could be the original form of the Decree, 
since there is a recognised tendency to add to the text of Acts, a 
tendency most clearly seen in the Western text.°* Lagrange’s 
suggestion was taken further by Menoud in 1951 (see p. 18). He 
also argued that a code such as that of the Decree is likely to have 
been elaborated in the course of transmission. Tentatively, he 
suggested that the original text lacked aviktov, mopveta, and the 
Golden Rule. Since no witness has such a text, though, he was 
willing to identify form 1, without sopveta or the Golden Rule, as 
the likely original. Boismard and Lamouille suggested that TA (the 
archetypal non-Western text) should have exhibited form 1 at 
15.20.°° This approach has the advantage of reducing the Decree to 
a food law, a restriction which is appropriate if table fellowship was 
the issue which prompted its formulation. 

W. G. Kiimmel brought three arguments against Menoud’s 
proposal. In the first place, the textual evidence is not strong. 
Origen’s citation, p*°, and the Ethiopic are not reliable witnesses.*° 
Secondly, Menoud based his argument on a defective method, 
since the earliest form of a tradition is not necessarily the shortest: 
‘in a living tradition, both growth and contraction of a text will have 
to be taken into consideration’. °’ Thirdly, one should not assume 
that the Decree need concern only food regulations: table fellow- 
ship was not the issue in 15.1.9 Kiimmel’s points are cogent. The 
additional witnesses to this form of the text which he does not cite 
(see Table 2) do not materially affect his point about the weakness 
of its attestation. A further point is the question why mopveta 
should have been added, and added consistently, in witnesses 
which have otherwise had a very diverse history. For these reasons, 
therefore, form 1 is not to be accepted as original. 

The choice between the remaining forms (2-5) is generally 
expressed as that between an ‘ethical’ and a ‘ritual’ understanding 
of the Decree. Since the beginning of the critical debate over the 
text of the Decree in the last century, it has been recognised that 
three of the terms of the Decree can bear more than one meaning. 
The term cidwAd8vutov can refer to the eating of meat sacrificed to 
idols — this would be the ‘ritual’ sense — or it could have the ‘ethical’ 
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sense of idolatry in general. Aiwa. could refer to the eating of blood 
(‘ritual’), or to the shedding of blood (‘ethical’). So, too, nopveta 
could refer to fornication (‘ethical’), or to infringement of a ritual 
code, such as the Levitical purity laws. Only mviktov does not have 
this ambiguous quality, and seems to point to a ‘ritual’ interpreta- 
tion alone, while conversely, the presence of the Golden Rule at 
the end of the Decree seems to indicate a ‘moral’ understanding of 
the Decree. 

The most influential study of the Decree’s text in recent years has 
been that of Kimmel. Kiimmel accepts this distinction between an 
‘ethical’ and a ‘ritual’ form of the Decree. He therefore argued that 
form 3, because it has mvuctov and the Golden Rule, is a mixed 
form of text.° Form 4 is more perplexing. Tertullian is the major 
witness to this form. His citation of the Decree occurs in De 
Pudicitia 12.4. Kimmel noted that Tertullian would not have 
needed to refer to the Golden Rule in order to make his point in the 
argument he was following in De Pudicitia 12. When it is noted that 
Tertullian also had the ‘Christianising addition’ pepdouevor év TH 
Gyi@ mvevuatt, then it is quite possible that he also had a text with 
the Golden Rule, even if he did not actually cite the Rule. 
Tertullian would thus become a witness for form 5 of the text, and 
form 4 could be seen as an accidental aberration from form 5.!°° 

In this way, Kimmel reduced the decision to a choice between 
forms 2 and 5. He drew attention to the way in which, in form 5, the 
omission of aviktov is accompanied by the Golden Rule, and by 
the phrase pepdpevor év TH Gyio avebuati. These three alter- 
ations point to a single Tendenz: a desire to turn a Decree which 
arose in particular historical circumstances into a regulation having 
validity for Christians of all times.!°! Kiimmel’s reconstruction of 
the text’s history is that form 2 stood in the original text of Acts. 
Form 5 was an early ‘improvement’ of the original, making a 
universally valid moral rule out of a context-bound ritual decree. 
Form 3 is a mixture of forms 2 and 5. The remaining forms, 1,4 and 
6, are accidental and occasional aberrations. Form 2 is to be 
preferred, both because it fits the context best, and because it best 
explains the origin of the other forms. 

Kiimmel’s arguments and his conclusions represent the majority 
opinion of textual critics today on the text of the Decree. Epp, 
while intending not to discuss the origin of the D-text, but only its 
meaning, took it as ‘obvious’ that the B-text was composed of a 
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ceremonial part and a moral part, while the D-text was composed 
of a moral part alone: 


This ethical emphasis in the D-text, over against the largely 
ceremonial stress of B, is clear, and shows that once again 
the D-text reveals its distance from the Judaising viewpoint 
and, by so doing, its distance from the viewpoint of 
Judaism itself, at least in its ritual and ceremonial empha- 
sis; and it was this emphasis, after all, which occasioned the 
‘apostolic decree’ in the first place.!° 


The same assumption that the forms of the Decree can ultimately 
be reduced to an ‘ethical’ and a ‘moral’ type is to be found also in 
Metzger’s Textual Commentary: 


It therefore appears to be more likely that an original ritual 
prohibition against eating foods offered to idols, things 
strangled and blood, and against mopveta (however this 
latter is to be interpreted) was altered into a moral law by 
dropping the reference to mvixtot and by adding the 
negative Golden Rule, than to suppose that an original 
moral law was transformed into a food law. 1° 


This quotation from Metzger also indicates another assumption 
which appears in arguments over the history of the text of the 
Decree: that it is more likely that a ritual injunction would be 
transformed in Christian circles into a moral law than that the 
opposite should be the case. 

There has long been a minority opinion which has favoured form 
4 as the most likely original form of the Decree. The most extensive 
study of the Decree yet undertaken is that of G. Resch.! Resch 
argued that Patristic evidence showed the Fathers to have main- 
tained an ethical interpretation of the Decree, and that this 
interpretation was essentially correct: the Decree was ‘the shortest 
sytematic compendium of the Christian ethic’. }°° The Decree in its 
‘extra-canonical’, that is, three-membered form without mvixtov, 
retains the original ethical emphasis of the Decree. In Alexandria, 
though, fear of demonic contamination from eating the blood of 
sacrificial victims led to the addition of xvixtdév to the Decree. 1° 
Resch persuaded Harnack of the correctness of this view,!°’ and 
also Kirsopp Lake. 1° 

Ropes reached the same conclusion: indeed, this was the most 
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notable point at which he was willing to depart from the text of B to 
follow a Western reading.!°? T. Boman has argued that an original 
ethical Decree without avuctov was first misunderstood as a ritual 
prescription, and then altered by the addition of mvuxtov in order to 
secure the ritual interpretation.'!° 

Y. Tissot introduced a new refinement into discussion of the 
Decree by drawing attention to possible distinctions between the 
original form of the Decree before its incorporation into Acts, and 
the form (or forms) in which Luke originally cited it in his work.1" 
Tissot postulated an original four-membered Decree, which Luke 
incorporated in its full form in Acts 15.29, but in 15.20 he removed 
qtviuktov, because it is not found in the Law, to which James is 
referring.!!? Of our witnesses, it?! thus preserves the original text. 
However, in the ‘Eastern’ textual tradition 15.20 was conformed to 
15.29,1!3 while in the Western tradition a reviser, 5', took exception 
to the Judaising emphasis of the four-membered Decree, and 
removed mvuxtov from the two references in which it rightly 
belonged, 15.29 and 21.25.!!4 Later, a second reviser, 5°, added the 
Golden Rule - a revision which Tissot considers ‘gauche’.!!> 

S. G. Wilson has also argued, tentatively, for form 4 as the 
original state of Luke’s text. He has begun by examining the 
meaning of the Decree in Luke’s work, and has concluded that an 
ethical interpretation is likely to be Luke’s own understanding of it, 
although Wilson leaves open the possibility of a different under- 
standing of the Decree in its pre-Lucan history. Bearing in mind the 
semantic and textual difficulties raised by mvuxtév, Wilson has 
concluded that Luke may well have had an original three-part 
Decree, to which he attached an ethical significance.!!° 

Few critics, even among those who favour an ‘ethical’ interpreta- 
tion of the Decree, have been willing to accept the Golden Rule as 
part of the original text. F. Manns has argued that the background 
to the Decree lies in Jewish proselyte instruction.'!” It was the 
custom to begin such instruction with the essentials, and the 
Golden Rule often played a part in this.'!8 Form 5 represents a 
basic minimum required of Christian converts at a time before 
church and synagogue had moved finally apart, and the four- 
membered Decree, shorn of the Golden Rule, represents a later 
reinterpretation in a ‘ritual’ sense, by a church which no longer 
understood the Decree’s true original function.!!? Boismard and 
Lamouille accept the Golden Rule as part of TO at 15.29, but 
regard it as a harmonisation by TO? at 15.20.1?° 
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The interpretation of the Decree 


Two issues are raised by the various approaches to the interpreta- 
tion of the Decree. The first concerns the contrast which is 
commonly drawn between ‘ethical’ and ‘ritual’ understandings of 
the Decree. Is it right to begin with a sharp contrast between ‘ritual’ 
and ‘ethics’: is it clear that these are two distinct and opposed 
categories? And in addition to this: is it self-evident that there 
would be a drift from a ‘ritual’ to an ‘ethical’ interpretation of the 
Decree in second-century Christianity? The second issue concerns 
the term mviktOv: is its setting really in the Jewish environment of 
the mid first century,-or does it belong more firmly to the increas- 
ingly Gentile church of the second century? 

Kirsopp Lake long ago pointed out the difficulty with the basic 
assumption in Kimmel’s case, the absolute antithesis between 
‘ritual’ and ‘ethical’ prescriptions. He made his point by reference 
to the American law of prohibition: ‘that is a food law, but in the 
minds of those who assent to it, its justification is that it is wrong to 
touch alcohol’.!*! To someone who assents to that way of seeing the 
world, ritual defilement is morally wrong. Only if one does not 
accept the wrongness of, say, eating blood can one put it in a 
different category from, for example, hating one’s neighbour. For 
someone who accepted a value-system in which eating blood was 
wrong, there would be nothing incongruous about placing such a 
prescription alongside the command to love one’s neighbour. 
‘Ritual’ can only be separated from ‘ethics’ in someone else’s 
value-system. 

Some second-century Christians drew a distinction between 
‘ritual’ and ‘ethical’ commands. This distinction certainly informs 
the interpretation of the Old Testament in the epistle of Barnabas, 
for instance. It cannot, though, be assumed that all Christians 
would draw the distinction at all times, or that all would draw the 
distinction at the same points. 

It has often been taken as axiomatic in debate on the textual 
history of the Decree that ‘ritual’ prescriptions would be turned 
into ‘ethical’ ones in the course of the development of early 
Christianity. So Haenchen asserts: 


a later reinterpretation [of the Decree] in a ‘ritual’ sense, in 
which mvuktov was added, may be considered out of the 
question. Readily understandable, on the other hand, is a 
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later reinterpretation in a ‘moral’ sense, in which avuktov 
had to be dropped and the ‘golden rule’ added. !” 


In a general sense this assertion may be true, that the Christian 
church became less concerned with ritual purity than had been the 
Jewish communities out of which it sprang. Or at least, that its 
concerns with purity were expressed in a different manner. It would 
be naive, though, to interpret this as the replacement of ‘ritual’ with 
‘ethics’. Lake saw this when he protested against the assumption 
that Jewish Christians would place more emphasis on ‘ritual’. This 
assumption, he maintained, was part of Christian prejudice 
towards Judaism.!” Although the early church did not take over 
the value-system of the Jewish communities, it none the less drew 
lines of purity of its own. 

Food laws, with which the Decree is concerned at least in part, 
are an example of this. R. M. Grant has traced in the food laws of 
three communities of the ancient world, Pythagoreans, Christians, 
and Jews, a development towards reinterpreting or explaining 
away food laws as moral or philosophical injunctions. The history 
of the interpretation of the Decree, he argues, precisely illustrates 
this trend.!** Grant’s evidence for Christian and Jewish attitudes, 
though, is drawn largely from Alexandrian sources: the epistle of 
Aristeas, Philo, 4 Maccabees, and Origen. Elsewhere, there is 
evidence that the church in the second century maintained a ban on 
the consumption of blood, even though other food laws were 
abandoned. 

No New Testament writer explicitly sanctions the eating of 
blood. In several passages the thought is expressed that ‘nothing is 
unclean of itself? (Mk. 7.19, Acts 11.8f., Rom. 14.14). But this 
refers to the distinction between clean and unclean animals as food. 
This important element in the value-system of Judaism was aban- 
doned at an early point, and apparently without a great deal of 
contention. One of the few echoes of controversy is the treatment 
by Mark of Jesus’ saying in Mk. 7.15. Jesus’ saying on the inner 
springs of evil is made by Mark (or his source) the basis of an 
extended exegetical passage, in which it is interpreted as effectively 
abolishing the distinction of clean and unclean foods (Mk. 
7.17-23). But even if the point was contentious in Mark’s own time, 
the conclusion which he drew was early and widely accepted: there 
was no type of food which was unclean for the Christian. Even 
groups such as the Ebionites, who apparently upheld vegetarianism 
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as part of the higher righteousness,!*> did not maintain the distinc- 
tion between clean and unclean animals of the Levitical code. 

Blood, however, was treated differently. Regrettably, no full 
study of food laws in the early church has appeared since that of 
Bockenhoff in 1903, but his conclusion seems correct, that the 
prohibition on blood was regarded in early Christianity as an 
element of Old Testament law which had been newly reinforced by 
the apostles.!7° Although the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists 
have nothing to say about the eating of blood, there is evidence 
from the late second and early third centuries that Christians 
abstained from blood. This abstention could be used to make an 
apologetic point: Christians could not be guilty of the crimes 
attributed to them, because they did not even consume the blood of 
irrational animals (Ep. Ecc. Lug. & Vienn. in Eusebius, HE 6.1.26), 
or: the high moral scruples held by Christians about the shedding of 
human blood are demonstrated by their abstention from animal 
blood in their meals (Minucius Felix, Octavius 30.6). The pro- 
hibition on blood is to be found in the Pseudo-Clementines (Hom. 
7.4.2-3, 7.8, 8.23.1, 9.23.2), in the Sibylline Oracles (2.96), in 
Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 2.7; Strom. 4.15), and in Tertullian 
(Apol. 9.13; De Pud. 12.4; De Mon. 5). The evidence of Tertullian 
is particularly interesting. His reference to abstention from blood in 
De Monogamia illustrates the way in which ‘ritual’ prohibitions 
could be upheld even by a thinker who maintained that there was a 
clear distinction between the dispensation of Christ and that of 
Moses: 


In Christ all things are recalled to their initial state, so that 
faith is turned back from circumcision to wholeness of the 
flesh, just as from the beginning there was freedom in the 
matter of foods, with abstinence from blood alone. 


The Mishnah tractate Hullin may have what is an incidental 
reference to Christian observance of abstention from blood in the 
second century when it enjoins that no one should make a hole in 
the public street for blood to run into ‘lest he confirm the heretics in 
their ways’ (Hullin 2.9). This may mean that the ‘heretics’ — which 
often indicates Christians — were in the habit of disposing of blood 
in this way. 

It is, then, by no means ‘out of the question’ that a reinterpre- 
tation of the Decree in a ‘ritual’ sense could have taken place in the 
second century. To see the development of early Christian thought 
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as a drift from ‘ritual’ to ‘ethics’ is an oversimplification. It was 
quite possible for early Christian teaching to include elements 
which might be described as ‘ritual’ alongside those which might be 
called ‘ethical’. The Didache includes not only teaching on the ‘Two 
Ways’ (2-5), but also clear instruction on not eating food offered to 
idols (6). The Apology of Aristides (15) has a similar juxtaposition 
of ‘ethical’ and ‘ritual’ precepts in its description of Christians. 
Aristides states that: ‘whatever they [the Christians] do not wish 
that others should do to them, they do not practise towards anyone, 
and they do not eat of the meats of idol sacrifices, for they are 
undefiled’. It evidently did not seem incongruous to Aristides to 
place the negative Golden Rule alongside ‘ritual’ prescriptions. 
Something similar can be said of the teaching of the Pseudo- 
Clementines. The catechism found in Hom 7.4.2-4 is strongly 
reminiscent of the Apostolic Decree with the Golden Rule.!”’ It 
demonstrates that it was possible to combine the Golden Rule with 
something very like the Decree, without the latter losing its ‘ritual’ 
sense. 

The consequence of the argument we have followed so far is that 
much of the textual work on the Decree has begun by casting the 
problem in the wrong terms. When a decision has to be made 
between forms 2-5 of the Decree one cannot begin by classifying 
them as ‘ritual’ or ‘ethical’, nor can one assume that the ‘ritual’ is 
more likely to be primitive. Each of the forms has to be examined 
without this prejudgement. 

It is a common observation also, if one begins by setting ‘ritual’ 
and ‘ethical’ forms of the Decree in antithesis, that Luke cannot 
have been responsible for both.!?® However, if it is accepted that 
there is no absolute antithesis between these forms of the Decree, 
this objection loses its force. 


TO TVLKTOV in the Decree 


It is widely accepted that the Decree is to be understood against the 
background of the laws of Lev. 17 and 18. There may also be a 
reference to the Noachic commands of Genesis 9. These points 
have been made by several scholars.!”? Lev. 17 and 18 is the only 
substantial body of law which applies to the mpoondvtoc (which in 
the LXX represents the Hebrew ger) as well as to the Israelite. 1°° 
This relationship is reinforced when it is noticed that the decree in 
15.29 and 21.25 appears to deal with the stipulations in the same 
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order as they occur in Leviticus: Lev. 17.1-9 eidémAdOvutov, 
17.10-12 aiwa, 17.13-16 mvixtév, 18.1-23 nopveia. 

As Wilson has observed, though, there is difficulty in fitting t6 
MVuKtov into this scheme.!3! Lev. 17.13-16 deals with animals in 
two categories: those taken in hunting, and those which die from 
natural causes or are killed by wild beasts, but there is no specific 
reference to strangulation or to suffocation. Although Judaism had 
the technical terms n®belah and t*repah to denote an animal that 
died from natural causes, and one killed by wild beasts respectively 
(rendered in the LXX Ovyno.uatov and Onpidrwtov), it had appar- 
ently no general term to cover animals which died by strangulation 
or suffocation. !°* The Mishnah tractate Hullin has one reference to 
choking: ‘All may slaughter and at any time and with any imple- 
ment except with a reaping-sickle or a saw or with teeth or with 
finger nails, since these choke (hanaq) (Hull. 1.2). This is a curious 
statement, though, because all the implements named are for 
cutting, not for strangulation. It has been suggested that this is a 
metaphorical use of hanaq, ‘to cause agony as by choking’.!°? 
Alternatively, the meaning could be that these implements do not 
produce the clean incision of windpipe and artery required by 
correct methods of slaughter. The serrated edges would tear 
instead of cutting. Despite this reference Hullin does not set up a 
category of ‘strangled meat’. It maintained the Jewish and scriptu- 
ral distinction between n‘belah and t‘repah which was characteristic 
of Judaism. !** It is possible to regard mvuktov in Acts as a collective 
term for n°belah and trepah as Strack-Billerbeck explictly does, but 
it is important to note that in this respect at least, it is those 
witnesses to the text of Acts which have the word mvuktov which 
show, in Epp’s words, ‘distance from the viewpoint of Judaism 
itself, at least in its ritual and ceremonial aspects’. !°> This is because 
the word avuktov not only introduces a term not found in Lev. 17, 
but blurs a distinction made in Leviticus, and carefully maintained 
in Judaism. 

The term aviktov also raises semantic problems. Molland made 
an important observation when he drew attention to the ‘lapidary’ 
nature of the Decree.!*° The Decree gives the reader remarkably 
little help in defining its terms, hence the wide variety in its 
interpretation. When speaking of the ‘meaning’ of the Decree, 
commentators have usually meant the process of identifying the 
referent of each term, the object or activity to which each term 
refers. But words have also an affective or emotive element, which 
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expresses the user’s feelings towards the subject of which he is 
speaking. In the Decree, the affective element is as significant as 
the referential element of the terms. In the case of the three terms 
cidwAd8vtov, aiva, mopvela, the referent is difficult to identify, 
but the affective element is strong and unambiguous. In the case of 
viuctov, though, the opposite is true. 

The letters of Paul reveal the difficulty of identifying the referent 
of the term cidmA68utov. One man might refer to a piece of meat as 
eldwAd8vtov, while to another it was simply Bp@uca (1 Cor. 8.1-13, 
10.14-33). Might those in Corinth who had ‘knowledge’ have said 
that in eating things bought in the meat market (1 Cor. 10.25) they 
could not be eating etSmAdOvtov, ‘for we know that an idol has 
no real existence’ (1 Cor. 8.4)? If the Decree were known in 
Corinth,}%’ there would be at least three ways of interpreting this 
term of the Decree: that no meat sacrificed to idols should be eaten 
(so those without ‘knowledge’, perhaps prompted as Barrett sug- 
gests by Peter); that since there was no reality to an idol, then 
cidwAdOvtov was a word without a referent, and any meat could be 
eaten (so those with ‘knowledge’); and that although idols have no 
real existence, yet as long as there are those who believe there to be 
such things, then idol-meat should be avoided, for the sake of these 
people, and not because of the idol (Paul). Yet, for all this diversity, 
none of these positions flatly opposes the Decree. It is a peculiarity 
of the word that no one would say that they ate ciSmAdOutov. The 
pagan would say that he ate tepoOvtov, recognising the polemical 
element in the word eidwAd8vutov (see 1 Cor. 10.28). The Christian 
(or Jew) would say either that he ate no meat which had been conta- 
minated by sacrifice, or that no such contamination was possible. 

Similarly, the term atwa had a high affective value in Jewish 
circles, but the referential element was less clear. Aiwa was to be 
avoided, but did this mean not drinking blood (as in some pagan 
sacrificial customs), or not eating meat with blood in it, or not shed- 
ding human blood? The uncertainty existed already in scripture: in 
the Noachic commands respect for blood is shown both by not 
eating blood (Gen. 9.4), and by not shedding human blood (Gen. 
9.5f.). In the community of the Pseudo-Clementines, aiwa could 
refer both to murder and to forbidden food.!78 Among Christians, 
too, Tertullian shows how the prohibition on blood could cover two 
referents when he argues: ‘For if blood is forbidden, how much 
more do we understand human bloodshed to be forbidden’ (De 
Pud. 12.5). 
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B. J. Malina has made a study of the use of the word nopveta in 
the New Testament.'*? His work makes it clear that we should not 
look for precision in the referential aspect of this term. Its most 
significant feature is that it acts as a term of disapprobation 
concerning sexual conduct. It does not refer consistently to the 
same kind of conduct in all cases. In this context, he suggests that 
the background is Leviticus 18, and that mopveta refers to ‘the 
deviant lines of conduct listed in Lev. xviii,6—23’.'*° Malina’s study 
indicates why attempts to identify the ‘meaning’ of this word (so 
significant for the ‘Matthean exceptions’) are difficult to bring to a 
satisfactory conclusion. While mopveta has a very imprecise refer- 
ential element, it has a highly charged expressive or affective 
element. Its use reminds us again of the ‘lapidary’ nature of the 
Decree. 

The word avixtov is different. Its precise referent is hard for a 
modern reader to establish,'*' but it presumably would have been 
clear to contemporaries. As Burkitt observed: ‘The word is tech- 
nical and unfamiliar outside the poultry-shop and the kitchen.’!? In 
comparison with the other terms, the referential value is narrow 
and precise, but it seems to have carried little or no expressive 
element in Judaism. Unlike ‘idol-meat’, ‘blood’, and ‘fornication’, 
‘things strangled’ were not an object of concern, still less of 
revulsion, in Jewish circles. IIvixtdv is precisely the sort of word 
which might be used to define a less precise word, such as aiua. . 


The meaning of the Decree 


To summarise the observations made so far: the contrast of ‘ethical’ 
and ‘ritual’ categories implies a judgement of value which may be 
foreign to the point of view of first- and second-century Chris- 
tianity. It has been seen that moral teaching in the second-century 
church included elements which to a present-day observer appear 
both ‘ethical’ and ‘ritual’. Contemporaries would not have made 
this distinction. The history of the text of the Decree cannot 
therefore be understood purely as the drift from an original ‘ritual’ 
sense to a later, second-century ‘ethical’ sense. The word avuxtév 
does not fit a Jewish background as well as is sometimes supposed, 
and is a different type of word from the other terms of the Decree. 
For these reasons, the commonly accepted view of the text, which 
takes form 2 as the original, is questionable and the history of the 
text’s development requires reconsideration. 
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The history of the text 


Why should zvuxtév have been removed from the text, if it were 
originally present? We have no evidence of Christians in the second 
century objecting to food laws which proscribed the meat of 
strangled animals, and some evidence that they observed such 
proscriptions (see pp. 93-6 above). Moreover, the term occurs in 
Christian writings on food laws from the late second century, but 
not in Jewish treatments of improperly slaughtered meat, which 
were based on the categories found in Leviticus 17 (see pp. 96-9 
above). It is more likely, then, that wvuctov would be used in the 
Christian circles of the second century than in the Jewish environ- 
ment of the first century which is the historical background of the 
Decree. 

Tertullian’s statement in Apol 9.13 may give the explanation of 
how this word entered the text of the Decree: 


Your error with regard to the Christians is shameful. We 
do not indeed eat blood in our meals, and moreover 
abstain also from strangled meat and carrion, so that we 
may by no means be contaminated by blood or that which 
lies between the viscera. 


It was a desire to explain more clearly the prohibition on blood 
which led to the addition to the Decree of the prohibition on 
strangled meat. Origen had to mv.ktov in his text, but believed that 
it was there in order to safeguard the blood-prohibition (Contra 
Cels. 8.30). Ambrosiaster was convinced that mviktOv was a 
thoughtless addition to the Decree made by Greek copyists. No 
one, he argued, who knew Roman law would need to be told to 
abstain from murder, so aiva must have referred to the consump- 
tion of blood. But: 


Greek sophists, not understanding these things, but 
knowing that we should abstain from blood, adulterated 
the scripture, adding a fourth command, that we should 
also abstain from strangled meat. (Jn Gal. 2.2) 


The question was evidently asked whether the prohibition on 
blood in the Decree meant only drinking blood, or whether it 
meant only bloodshed. The answer given by Tertullian, and written 
into the Decree, was that the consumption of blood took place if 
one ate meat from an animal which had been killed by strangulation 
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or suffocation. The term used to express this conviction was taken, 
not from Judaism, but from the church’s own teaching on the 
meaning of the blood prohibition. 

It is difficult to give a date to this alteration. It had entered the 
text used by Clement of Alexandria, but must have been added at 
some time after the blood prohibition had become the subject of 
exegesis and comment. The first Christian writer after Luke to 
mention the prohibition on blood is Justin, who refers to it in the 
context of the Noachic commands (Dial. 20). The policy of pursu- 
ing ‘safety at all costs’ seems to have been characteristic of the 
second-century church in the matter of things sacrificed to idols. !4% 
Tertullian’s comments suggest that a similar attitude existed 
towards the consumption of blood. In all probability, therefore, 
JtVuKTOV entered the text early in the second century. 

The development of the text is mirrored in the witnesses. Forms 
4 and 5 preserve the original three-membered Decree. In some 
texts, explanatory comments were added to clarify the point that 
the Decree forbade the consumption of animals killed by strangu- 
lation or suffocation, hence Gaudentius’ ‘from blood, that is, from 
strangled meat’.!44 Some copyists substituted mvuxtov for aiua, 
giving form 6 of the Decree. The most satisfactory way of emending 
the text, though, proved to be the addition of kai tot mvuktot as a 
fourth clause. The result was forms 2 and 3 of the Decree. 

The Golden Rule in forms 3 and 5 of the Decree is usually taken 
to be self-evidently secondary. In fact, it raises three distinct but 
related problems. The first is whether it is likely that the Golden 
Rule would have been deleted if it had originally been present. The 
second problem has to do with its aptness: did it make sense to 
settle the Gentile controversy at Antioch by an appeal to the 
Golden Rule? The third problem arises from the observation that 
the Golden Rule may alter the Decree from a ‘ritual’ to an ‘ethical’ 
formula. Each of these problems seems to render it impossible that 
the Golden Rule stood in the author’s text, while taken together 
the case against the Rule appears unanswerable. But there are 
indications that the presence of the Rule in Luke’s text, if not in the 
Decree before its incorporation in Acts, is not as inept as is often 
supposed. 

To take the third problem first: it has here been maintained that 
neither the absence of tvuktov nor the presence of the Golden Rule 
necessarily alters the Decree from a ‘ritual’ to an ‘ethical’ code. The 
evidence we have from the second century suggests that the 
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stipulations of the Decree were observed in their ‘ritual’ sense, 
even by people who knew the Decree in the supposedly ‘ethical’ 
forms 4 and 5. Tertullian would be an example of this attitude to the 
Decree. 

Certainly ‘ethical’ justifications for the Decree were found in 
Christian thought from a very early point, just as ‘ethical’ justi- 
fications for Jewish practices are to be found. In both cases, this was 
an attempt to justify what was no longer self-justifying. In the case 
of the Decree, it was an inevitable result of the attempt to abstract 
certain provisions only from the body of Levitical purity laws. 
Taken in isolation from the wider corpus of which they were a part, 
the stipulations of the Decree were no longer elements with their 
place in a system;!*° they were an anomaly. They lacked a basis, 
and an alternative basis had to be found. Paul, it appears, pointed 
one way to finding such a basis. For ei6wAdO8utov and mopveta, this 
basis was found in responsibility to one’s brother (1 Cor. 8 and 10; 1 
Thess. 4.6). When Tertullian interpreted the blood-prohibition as 
including murder, he was continuing Paul’s approach (De Pud. 
12.4f.). Other ways of justifying the prohibitions were also found, 
however. The Didache and Clement of Alexandria enjoined absti- 
nence from things sacrificed to idols because of the fear of eating 
the food of demons.!4¢ Alexandrian Christianity continued this 
type of justification (Origen, Contra Cels. 8.30). There were also 
Christians who continued to interpret the Decree within the 
framework of a wider corpus of laws of uncleanness. These groups 
did not need to justify the prescriptions of the Decree, because the 
regulations fitted into a coherent system. Such were the members of 
the community of the Pseudo-Clementines, who understood 
mopveta, in a way quite consistent with the Levitical purity laws, to 
refer to the emission of sexual fluids. !4’ 

It is only with some reservations, therefore, that one can assent 
to Barrett’s observation: ‘Jewish Christianity [in the matter of 
things sacrificed to idols] triumphed, though Jewish Christians 
became less important in the church.’!4* Second-century Christians 
observed the regulations of the Decree, but their reasons for doing 
so varied. Some found ways of justifying their observance which 
owed nothing to Jewish Christianity. It is their attempts to justify 
their observance which have led their modern interpreters to 
suggest that the Apostolic Decree became an ‘ethical’ code in the 
course of the second century. But, as Grant has noted, people may 
continue to observe regulations when the justification for them has 
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altered.'*? It was the fate of the Decree to become in the second 
century a practical code in search of a theological basis. 

The motive for the prohibitions, as they appear in Acts, is fear of 
pollution. The term GAtoynua (cf. Dan. 1.8), found in 15.20, 
probably expresses something of Luke’s own understanding of the 
purpose of the Decree. The examples of Aristides and the Pseudo- 
Clementines, though, show that the Golden Rule could be com- 
bined with a list of ‘ritual’ precepts without the precepts losing their 
‘ritual’ nature.!°° The Golden Rule, therefore, need not have 
turned the Decree into a moral code, and there is no unbridgeable 
gap between those forms of the Decree which have the Rule and 
those which do not. 

A better way of understanding the significance of the Golden 
Rule’s being attached to the Decree might be to begin with Manns’s 
observation of the importance of the Rule in the instruction of 
converts to Judaism. From this he drew the conclusion that the 
forms of the Decree which have the Rule show a greater awareness 
of Jewish customs and are more likely to be original. '*' Manns drew 
attention to the celebrated story of R. Hillel in TB Shabbat 30a. Yet 
the Golden Rule was used also in the instruction of Christian 
converts. ‘>? It had an honoured place in the church’s teaching, as is 
clear not only from the New Testament references (Matt. 7.12, Lk. 
6.31), but also from the numerous citations of it in both its positive 
and negative forms in Christian writers of the early centuries. !> Its 
presence in the Decree does not, then, necessarily point to a Jewish 
context, but it may be seen as transforming the Decree from an 
historical document relating to a particular problem (15.23) into an 
instrument of instruction having a wider significance. The Golden 
Rule changes the setting and not the sense of the Decree. It takes it 
from the specific circumstances of Antioch into the general 6L6ax1] 
of the church. 

This observation directly raises the second problem to do with 
the Golden Rule in the Apostolic Decree: its suitability to context. 
It made little sense to attempt to settle the questions raised in 15.1 
by reference to the Golden Rule.'** Although this observation is 
justified, it should also be noted that Luke himself did not believe 
that the use of the Decree was confined to the settlement of the 
Antioch controversy. The very fact that he has placed it here, at the 
centre and focal point of the book, suggests strongly that he 
believed that the Decree had a continuing importance for his 
readers. 
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The Decree had a twofold significance for Luke. It was, on one 
level, a product of specific circumstances (15.1). Luke recognised 
that it had an original audience in a particular and limited area 
(15.23). He narrates the promulgation of the Decree to this original 
audience (15.30f.). He also believed, though, that the Decree 
possessed a wider significance not merely as a document to settle a 
specific controversy, but as an instrument of instruction for con- 
verts. He demonstrates this not only by including it on three 
occasions, but by including a scene in which it is used beyond the 
confines of ‘Antioch, Syria and Cilicia’ (16.4f.). In Lycaonia, and 
perhaps beyond, Luke envisaged the decisions of the Council being 
handed on (napedidocav 16.4). He does not mention the reading 
of the letter, as he did at Antioch (15.30f.), suggesting that 
Christian teachers using the Decree would not simply read the text, 
but give an exegesis of the Decree. Luke has himself given an 
example of how the Decree might be explained, by including the 
speech of James (15.13-21). Luke believed that the original 
purpose of the Decree was to quieten controversy in Antioch, and 
that it succeeded (15.31), but that it also had a wider function 
among churches beyond the original addressees, and that if it was 
made known and expounded among the churches at large, 
it would serve to strengthen them in the faith (16.5). 

Kimmel observed rightly that the Western version of the Decree 
(form 5) expressed a desire to make the Decree into a regulation 
having validity for Christians of all places and in all times.’ But 
this is precisely Luke’s own desire. It would be quite in accordance 
with Luke’s understanding of the present-day function of the 
Decree, as opposed to its original purpose, for him to have included 
the Golden Rule as a supplement to it. 

The remaining problem is that it is hard to see why an originally 
present Golden Rule should have been omitted by scribes. It could 
be understood as a marginal note, appended to 15.29 to indicate 
something of the way in which the Decree was used in the 
instruction of converts, as described in 16.4. From there, it entered 
the text, first of 15.29, and then of 15.20.'%° If some copyists 
incorporated the note, while others omitted it, then two streams of 
textual tradition would arise. 


The Apostolic Decree: conclusion 


Both Western and non-Western textual traditions of the Decree 
have undergone addition. The original form is unlikely to have 
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included avixtov. The term aviktov is probably an exegetical 
addition made in the second century to explain the meaning of 
aia. Its presence in the non-Western textual tradition is therefore 
a later development. The presence of the Golden Rule in the 
Western tradition is also a development, but it is a development ina 
direction with which Luke was fully in sympathy. °’ 

Two observations may be made on the basis of the argument 
followed here. The first is that the Apostolic Decree does not exist 
in two mutually exclusive forms — ‘ethical’ and ‘ritual’ — as is often 
supposed. Martini argued that the Decree was the only point at 
which there was a ‘polarity’ between the Western and non-Western 
texts of Acts.'§ It has here been argued, though, that the differ- 
ence between the original Western form (5) and the original 
non-Western (4) is the difference between a Decree suited to its 
original purpose, and one suited to its contemporary function. !5° 
Both forms would express Luke’s own convictions about the 
Decree. The second observation is that the Golden Rule could be 
well understood as an annotation to the text made by the author 
himself. The study of 11.1f. has brought up indications of an 
original text of Acts whose state was uncertain or incomplete (see 
pp. 86f. above). This observation may be of significance in under- 
standing the origin of the Western text of Acts. 


Lucanism: conclusion 


The ‘Lucanism’ of the Western text of Acts may be examined either 
positively or negatively. Postively, one may look for indications 
that the language and theology of the Western text accords with 
that of Luke. Here, the work of Boismard and Lamouille in 
particular has revealed a convincingly Lucan colouring in the 
language of the Western text (see pp. 58-63 above). Negatively, 
one may look for signs that there is a gap between the language and 
outlook of Luke and those of the Western text. Our investigation of 
the language of the Western text has suggested that, while there are 
words and phrases found in the Western text of Acts and not in 
Luke’s undisputed writings, the incidence of these is not so high as 
to preclude common authorship (p. 63 above). 

Our study of three test-cases, in which there might be significant 
divergence between the Western text and the thought of Luke, has 
suggested that there is a good case for regarding the Western 
readings as Lucan. The Golden Rule in the Apostolic Decree, quite 
consistent with the Lucan presentation of the Decree, may have 
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entered the text from a gloss. The non-Western text, by contrast, 
appears to have undergone editing, either to eliminate obscurity 
(11.2) or to express the caution typical of the second-century 
church (8.37, avuxtov in 15.29). The following chapter considers 
the possibility that other Western readings may have begun as 
glosses or marginal annotations, and may also share a Lucan 
character. This investigation may give some indication of the 
processes from which our major text-forms of Acts have arisen. 


4 


MARGINAL ANNOTATION AND THE ORIGIN 
OF SOME WESTERN READINGS IN ACTS 


Introduction 


It has long been recognised that some Western readings in Acts 
appear to have entered the text from marginal readings or glosses. 
Such annotations, it has been argued, are the explanation for 
readings which are inconsistent with their context, either gram- 
matically or in content, or which are overloaded and redundant in 
form. 

This approach to the Western readings in Acts has been largely 
neglected since the generation of Clark and Streeter. Although it is 
occasionally referred to in recent treatments of the subject,’ it 
deserves fuller consideration than it has received for some time. 
This chapter will first examine the variety of theses which have been 
proposed to explain some Western readings as originating in 
marginal notes. We shall then draw attention to some Western 
readings in Acts which appear to show evidence for the incorpor- 
ation of marginal or interlined notes. It will then be possible to 
assess the significance of this feature of the Western textual 
tradition in Acts. 

Scrivener suggested that Acts 8.37 made its way into the text 
from a marginal note. The credal statement was, he thought, first 
placed in the margin, and then worked into the text, being given a 
narrative framework. He noted that Irenaeus (Adv. Omun. Haer. 
3.12.8) cited only the confession itself, showing both how early the 
words had entered the text, and what the original form had been.” 

Blass made more comprehensive use of the notion of marginal 
annotation as the explanation of Western readings in Acts. In 
particular, he postulated marginal notes as the explanation of two 
phenomena: phrases which seem out of place, and expressions 
which are overloaded. 

Acts 18.19D provides an example of displacement: 
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N-A*6 Codex D 

Katyvtnoav dé sic “Epecov katyvtrjoas dé Eig “Emecov 
Kaketvous katéhutev adtod, Kal tO émrdvt oabBatew 
avtos dé cioehOwv sic éxeivous katéAurev ékel 
tH ovvaywyrv SuehéEato abtoc 5é eioelOav sic 

tots Iovdatous. TH ovvaywynyv Suedéyeto 


tots ‘Iovdatous. 


Blass noticed that the phrase 1@ éxidvt. oabBata@ scarcely 
seems appropriate to its present position, but would be quite apt if 
it were attached to the information about Paul’s synagogue visit. So 
he conjectured that at an earlier stage, the Western text had read: 
Kai éxeivous katéhinev éxet attos dé 
Kativinoav 6é cic “Eqeoov t éxrovti oaPRata@ eiceAOov Eis... 

There was, therefore, an original version of the text which did 
not mention Paul’s leaving Prisca and Aquila at this point.* 

The overloaded nature of 15.5D also shows, Blass maintained, 
that two alternative versions have been run together, one properly 
belonging to the Western text and one to the non-Western.* Other 
points at which marginal annotation may account for Western 
readings, Blass suggested, were 1.9 and 20.2.° 

Blass explained these phenomena by his theory of a double 
edition of Acts. The non-Western form of text (a) was taken from 
the final form of the work, as it was presented to Theophilus. The 
Western form (8) represents an earlier stage of the work, which 
may have been drawn from the author’s working copy. Such a 
working copy might contain the author’s marginal annotations, as 
Galen states was customary,° and they would show how the author 
intended to alter the text for the final form. If the author’s working 
copy were transcribed by someone else, the scribe could have 
misunderstood these notes, and produced the sort of confused text 
found at 1.9, 15.5, 18.19, and 20.2.” Blass concluded: ‘Thus Luke’s 
autograph could have had recension £ in the text, with the second in 
the margins.’$ 

That D was descended from a text with marginal annotations was 
one of the few points at which Weiss, Blass’s most thorough critic, 
was willing to agree with him: ‘That the ancestor of D had several 
interlined readings seems to me also to be beyond question.” 
Weiss, indeed, pointed out several additional examples. There 
were cases, for instance, in which an interlined kat, te, or dé had 
been superfluously included, when it had been intended to replace 
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a conjunction already present (2.3, 4.4, 5.22, 6.15, 7.39,54).! 
Other instances of the incorporation of marginal notes betray 
themselves because the copyist has written down two versions of a 
phrase, the text and the note, when in fact the latter should have 
taken the place of the former (1.5,17, 2.43,47, 7.26, 10.40, 13.29, 
14.10, 16.19, 20.7,34, 21.21).!! There is even evidence for such 
redundancy due to annotation within the Western text itself, at 14.2 
and 18.20.” 

Weiss, though, interpreted the evidence in a way quite different 
from Blass. Weiss postulated that the Vorlage of D had had a more 
pure form of Western text from that which D now exhibits. A 
copyist had annotated D with non-Western readings in places, and 
these had then been incorporated, contaminating and disturbing 
the text. Weiss argued that there are a few places at which this 
process may be detected with some certainty, and he cited 3.11,13, 
16.4, 17.1, and 18.8.!> Weiss’s teatment of 3.13 illustrates his case: 


N-A?6 Codex D 

Kata mpdowxov Mudtov KAT TpOoMNOV Mudatov 
Kpivavtoc éketvou tov Kplvavtos éketvou 
GmoMvew. atoMew adtov BéAovtOs. 


Weiss suggested that the text of D had gone through three stages: 


(1) an original Western form: kata mpdomnov THudtov tod 
arokvew adtov 8édovtos. 

(2) collation with a non-Western witness led to the annotation 

Kptvavtoc éxetvovu 

Kata Tpdomnov Mudtov tod anodvew atvtov Bédovtos. 

(3) conflation of the two phrases created the present text of D by 
thoughtless insertion of kptvavtoc éxetvov between tot and 
conver. 


In this way, Weiss was able to accept Blass’s observation about 
evidence for the incorporation of marginal notes into the Western 
textual tradition, but was able also to dispute Blass’s conclusion. 
Certainly, Weiss argued, there is evidence of annotation in the 
Western text, and in D in particular, but this has nothing to do with 
the work of the author; it is rather due to the conflation of two 
text-types by copyists. 

Weiss’s argument was thus an important and early recognition 
that the readings of D are not necessarily reliable indications of the 
primitive form of the Western text. His contention that some of the 
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strikingly redundant or disordered readings of D may be due to 
conflation with the non-Western text has been taken up by several 
subsequent critics. Boismard and Lamouille, in particular, identify 
conflation of TA with TO as the cause of some of D’s major 
defects. '* 

Rendel Harris also found evidence of marginal annotation in the 
text of D. He found a misplaced gloss in Acts 6.15. He maintained 
that D has incorporated the words éot@toc év uéow atdtdv at the 
wrong place. They do not belong to the description of Stephen in 
6.15 at all, but to that of the high priest in the following verse, 7.1. 
The Bezan Latin has the more original form of the gloss: stans in 
medio eorum. The nominative participle in the Latin shows that the 
phrase does not belong with what precedes (et viderunt faciem eius 
quasi faciem angeli), but with the succeeding phrase: ait autem 
pontifex Stephano. Harris argued that the intention of the gloss was 
to conform the scene more nearly to that of the trial of Jesus (cf. 
MK. 14.60, kai dvaotas 6 d&pytepeds cig uéoov Exnpwtynoev tov 
"Inocotv ... ).15 

Other passages which Harris thought were misplaced glosses 
were 15.29 (qepduevor Ev 1H Gyim mvevuate belongs in the 
following verse, describing the envoys’ journey)!®, 5.38 (ui pid- 
VOVTEG TOS Yetpag may have been misplaced),!’ and 17.28 (to 
Kad’ ¥juépav was a misunderstood marginal correction of tv kad’ 
buds in the next line; the annotator wished to alter it to t®v KaO’ 
yas, but his note was misunderstood, and a copyist incorporated 
it as an additional phrase t6 ka0’ juépav).'8 

Harris’s proposals concerning 6.15 and 15.29 were severely 
criticised by Corssen.'° His most cogent criticism, however, was 
directed against Harris’s suggestion that the readings may have 
originated in Latin. Harris’s proposal concerning 17.28 has attrac- 
ted further consideration,”° even if it has failed to win acceptance. 

In 1900, A. Pott published a study of the. Western text of Acts 
arising from his work on the minuscule 383 (which he called O).?! 
Pott’s main contention concerned the ‘we-narrative’: he proposed 
that a version of the narrative continued to circulate independently 
of Acts, and that from one version of it derive some of the readings 
of the Harclean Syriac, while from another and more corrupt 
version derive some of the readings of D and its allies. Pott’s 
intricate argument generally failed to convince his readers.2? One 
incidental observation of his work, though, was that Codex D 
showed evidence of the incorporation of marginal notes. He found 
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examples at 14.20 (p. 7), 16.7 (p. 9), 17.7f. (pp. 33f.), 18.8 (p. 13), 
20.4 (p. 15), and 21.36 (p. 15). Like Weiss, Pott argued that these 
annotations were ‘corrections’ of the underlying Western base of D 
by material drawn from the non-Western text. A. V. Valentine- 
Richards reviewed Pott’s work carefully and concluded that the 
instances which Pott cited as examples of annotation could better 
be explained as cases of simple conflation.” 

It should be noted that W. M. Ramsay held that the non-Western 
text of Acts had been contaminated by the incorporation of later 
glosses.24 The Western text he believed to be a conscious second- 
century revision.” 

B. H. Streeter suggested in his review of Clark’s Acts that several 
witnesses to the Western text of Acts may have acquired their 
distinctive readings through the incorporation of marginal notes 
added to one of their ancestors. He drew attention in particular to 
the closely related minuscules 383 and 614,” which have a basically 
Byzantine type of text, but which exhibit Western readings in 
places. They may be descended from an ancestor arranged rather as 
the Harclean Syriac is, with marginal variant readings.”’ Streeter 
discussed a particular instance where marginal readings may have 
been brought into the text of 19.1.78 

H. W. and C. F. D. Moule published two brief studies of certain 
confused passages in Acts.?? The conventional explanation for 
these passages is that there was an originally coherent text, which 
has become confused in the course of transmission. H. W. and C. 
F. D. Moule, however, made the suggestion that the original text 
of Acts may itself have been confused at these points; that these 
were passages left by the author in note form, with alternative 
drafts lying side by side, and that the first copyists combined drafts 
which ought to have been taken as alternatives, thus, as H. W. 
Moule put it, sowing ‘the seed of confusion for all time’.°° The 
Moules’ thesis is another type of theory which ascribes some 
features of the text of Acts to misunderstood annotation; in this 
case by the author himself. Although their studies were not 
concerned with the Western text in particular, their suggestion 
that Acts has been from the start in an uncertain textual state has 
profound potential implications for the study of the textual 
problem of Acts. This point will be pursued further later in this 
study. 

Some attention, then, has been given to the possibility that the 
Western textual tradition in Acts owes some of its characteristics to 
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marginal annotation, but the possibility has never been the subject 
of sustained enquiry. 

That there are confused and conflated passages in Western 
witnesses, and in D particularly, is widely recognised. The 
uncertain questions are how this confusion has come about, and at 
what stage in the development of the tradition it took place. It has 
been generally supposed that the cause of confusion and conflation 
in D and its allies is the interpolation of non-Western material into 
the Western base of D et al.3! On this view, there was once a more 
original and clearer version of the Western text in passages in which 
D is overloaded, repetitive, or confused. This more original version 
is frequently to be found in the Fleury palimpsest (it*>), or in the 
readings of the Harclean Syriac margin. The contamination of 
‘Texte occidental’ (TO) by ‘Texte alexandrin’ (TA) is one of the 
main types of degeneration which Boismard and Lamouille have 
detected in D’s readings, and has frequently, they argue, led to 
incoherent readings representing a fusion of texts.*? 

But a different view is possible of these double readings in the 
Western tradition. It may be that D and other witnesses which give 
confused and redundant readings represent a more original version 
of the text, and those witnesses which give clearer readings may 
have been revised. 

These opposing views can only be judged by consideration of 
individual variants. There is no a priori method of determining in 
which direction the Western textual tradition has developed. Of 
each reading it must be asked whether, when there is apparent 
evidence of conflation in D or in other witnesses, the conflated 
reading may not be the more original, and the clearer reading a 
development from it. And if the trail of Western textual history 
leads back to a text marked in its earliest stages by redundancy and 
misplacement of material, it must then be asked whether the 
Western tradition itself may not owe its origin to the incorporation 
of marginal annotations. 

The studies which follow are of examples of variants in Acts 
which deserve attention because of their overloaded or confused 
character. If they show evidence of annotation, then it must be 
borne in mind that they are not likely to represent the sum total of 
all annotated material in the Western tradition. To establish the 
existence of annotation as a source of Western readings, it is 
enough for only some to betray their origins: others may have been 
incorporated in such a way as to be no longer recognisable. 
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Texts 
(1) Acts 1.5 


N-A’° Codex D 
bt “Iwavvys uév éPanticev = Stu "Twvye pév EPartioev 
dat, Buets SE Ev avebuat. dati, byes 68 év avesate 


BartioOjoec8e cyl ayi@m BantioBroeo8at 
kai 6 wéAAetat AauBavetv 
OU HET MOAAGS TavTtas ov PETA MOAAAS Tatas 


Huépac. Huepas Ewe Tig MEVINKOOTHS. 


év avetuate Bartiobjoeo8e Gyiq: X* B 81. 915. 

év avetuatt aylw BartioOjoec8e: D it? 

BantioOjoeobe év avetvuatt Gyi@: p74 8° A CE W Maj. vg; CyrJ 
(?Ps-)Did Or 

Kai 5 wéAdetat AapBavew: D* it>>156-67. ygeavlux.MM.tol.; Ambstr 
Aug (?Ps-)Aug‘"* Ephr Hil Max Ps-Vig. 

Ewes THs MevtnKootij¢: D** it® sah copS*’; Aug Ephr. 


There are three units of variation in the text of Acts 1.5. The first 
is the difference in the order of the words év avetpate BanticOjoE- 
o8¢ ayi@. The variation here is probably due, as Metzger suggests, 
to two different attempts to modify the chiastic structure of the text 
given by X* B 81.%4 

The second and third variants are harder to explain. The second 
is the addition kai 6 wéAAetat AapBdvetv which is widely attested in 
the Western tradition. Ropes (Beg. III, p. 2) was probably correct 
to regard D’s kai 6 as an error for 6 kai. As Weiss observed, it is a 
peculiar addition, because it seems to be repeating in other words 
what has already been expressed.*° This additional Western mater- 
ial appears to be an exegetical comment on BantioOjoe08e which 
has been brought into the text. 

Equally interesting is the third variant, the addition of the words 
EWG THS MEVTINKOOTHS in a number of Western witnesses at the 
close of v. 5. Several commentators have taken this to be a later 
addition which can be explained either as the result of an inter- 
polator’s wish to be more specific about the time of the Spirit’s 
coming,°*° or as part of the Western text’s general concern with the 
Spirit.>” 

Against these views must be set three difficulties which Zahn*® 
raised: 
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(1) If this additional material is intended to refer to the coming of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, then it should say ‘at Pentecost’ rather 
than ‘until Pentecost’. 

(2) Luke is here ostensibly referring to the teaching of Jesus 
before the crucifixion, and it would be inept to make Jesus, 
before the passion, already set Pentecost as the time of the 
Spirit’s coming.*° 

(3) Acts 2.1 suggests by its phrasing (‘And when the day of 
Pentecost had fully come ... ’) that Pentecost is already 
known to the reader as a significant point, but without the 
Western reading at 1.5, Pentecost is unknown to the reader 
until he comes across it at 2.1. 


Zahn’s conclusion was that in the Western reading 1.5 is to be 
taken as a parenthesis, and that we tig nevtnkootijs refers back 
to v. 4: ‘Do not depart from Jerusalem, but await the promise of the 
Father which you heard from me (because John indeed baptised 
with water, but you shall be baptised with the Holy Spirit after 
these few days) until Pentecost.’ Since Zahn followed Blass’s view 
of the textual history of Acts, he proposed that the Western form, 
with v. 5 in parentheses, was the original version, but that when 
Luke prepared the second version of the text, he struck out éw> 
THS NEvtHKOOTHS, so that Jesus’ speech was made to conclude 
with the promise of the Spirit. The elimination of éw¢ tis 
EVTNKOOTHS was part of the author’s work of abbreviating and 
tidying the text for the second edition. 

Ropes also regarded éwe tijg MevtnKooTHs as referring back to 
v. 4 (although he did not think that it was Lucan*®), but Metzger has 
criticised Ropes’s interpretation of the reading as ‘over subtle’ .*4 

The phrase &wc¢ tig mevtnKOotHs may be another exegetical 
phrase, like 6 wéAAete KapBavetv earlier in the verse. In this case, it 
would be an attempt to interpret tavtasg yuépas. A reader might 
ask: what are ‘these days’? The exegetical gloss would provide the 
answer: ‘the days until Pentecost’. The awkwardness of the two 
notices of time coming together might suggest that it was not 
intended to be incorporated quite as bluntly as it has been. 

On the other hand, Ropes and Zahn may have been correct to 
connect éws¢ tij¢ MEvTHKOOTIS with v. 4. ‘Do not depart from 
Jerusalem until Pentecost, but await the promise of the Father’ 
would be a perfectly comprehensible statement. And yet, as 
Metzger states, as the text stands it is not easy for the reader to 
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make the connection between ‘Do not depart from Jerusalem...’ 
in v. 4 and‘ ... until Pentecost’ in v. 5. However, if éw<¢ tis 
TEVINKOOTHS Were a marginal note intended for v. 4, but wrongly 
inserted in v. 5, then the observations of Zahn and of Metzger could 
be accepted. It may indeed belong with v. 4, but in its present 
position the connection with v. 4 is not very clear. 

Of these two interpretations, the second is probably to be 
preferred. The adjectival use of €w¢ which the first interpretation 
presupposes (‘the days until Pentecost’) is possible (see Matt. 1.17: 
ai yeveai ... ag Aavid), but is less likely than the connection 
with the command not to depart from Jerusalem. 

If és th¢ evtnkootfj¢ were originally a marginal note, 
whether intended for v. 4 or for v. 5, its present position could be 
understood if it is supposed that a copyist who found ‘until 
Pentecost’ in the margin of his exemplar thought that the correct 
place to put it was with the reference to the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, and after the other notice of time, that is, at the end of v. 5. 

The motive for the addition of the words we tig mEvtnKOOTIS 
is almost certainly to be found in 2.1. The addition to 1.5 places a 
marker in the text to indicate that Pentecost will be a significant 
terminus. It is possible that a later annotator noticed that Pentecost 
had not been mentioned before 2.1, but the addition éws tijc¢ 
EVTNKOOTIS is the sort of alteration which an author might make 
in revising the text of his work. 


(2) Acts 3.11 


N-A’° Codex D 

Kpatobvtos 6& adtot Tov éxmopevouévou Sé tov Métpou 

Tlétpov kai tov ‘Imavvyny Kat ‘Iadvou 
OUVEEEMOPEVETO KPATMV 
ABTOUG 

Ovvédpauev TAs 6 hads of 5é PauBnOéevtEs 
Eotnoav 

Mpc avtOUS Eni TH CTO év TH OTOG 

Th KaAovpEevy DOAOUMVtOS H Kakouuévyn DoAoudvos 


ExdauBor éxOauBor 


éxmopevoutvov ... adtots: D it>>5 (it*> then continues: et concur- 
rit omnis populus ad eos) copS* (But when Peter and John came, 
he went with them, while he clung to them). 
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ot 5é OapBynOévtes ... ExOapPor: D it? copS*’ (Then all the people 
gathered to them. They stood astonished in the portico called 
Solomon’s). 

él tH atod: Maj. 

év tH atod: D 104. 1838. 

om. Tf KaAovpEevy: 1838 eth. 


The Western variants at Acts 3.11 pose problems of content and 
of construction. The problems of content have attracted more 
attention than those of construction, but both are of interest. 

The interest in the content of the readings in this verse concen- 
trates on the topography of the Temple, as each reading portrays it. 
There is general agreement that Luke’s ‘Beautiful Gate’ is the 
‘Corinthian Gate’ of Josephus*? and the ‘Nicanor Gate’ of the 
Mishnah.* The ‘Beautiful Gate’ would therefore have been one of 
the entrances to the Temple proper, rather than one of the external 
gates of the Temple area, and was most likely to have been the gate 
on the Eastern side which separated the court of the women from 
the court of the Gentiles.** In all probability, Solomon’s Portico ran 
along the eastern side of the Temple area.* In Acts 3.8, Peter, 
John, and the lame man went into the Temple, presumably through 
the Beautiful Gate. So, in order for them to reach Solomon’s 
Portico in 3.11, they would need to have come out of the Temple 
again. The Western reading, in all three of its witnesses, supplies 
the information lacking in the non-Western text, that Peter, John, 
and the lame man came out of the Temple before they reached 
Solomon’s Portico (€xmopevouévov . .. cuveEemopev_eto). Because 
of this, it is generally recognised that the Western reading shows 
evidence of accurate knowledge of the Temple, a recognition 
shared even by critics who regard the Western text generally as a 
late development.*° 

Some commentators conclude that Luke thought of the Portico 
as being within the Temple proper, and that the author of the 
Western reading was better informed than Luke on this point.*’ 
Others, however, have maintained that the Western reading does 
no more than make explicit what is already implied in the other 
reading, and that it is not certain that Luke envisaged the Portico 
within the Temple.*® The second view is more convincing: Luke, 
who has brought the crowd together in v. 9 within the Temple, 
brings them together again in v. 11, and by doing so suggests that he 
envisaged a change of scene. There is not a narrative contradiction 
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between the two readings in v. 11, but the Western reading is an 
accurate clarification of what is implied in the alternative text. 

Less frequently noticed is the construction of the Western 
reading. Metzger alludes to one point: that the solecism of D (év tf 
Otod f KaAOUMEVY KTA) shows that the additional material cannot 
be Lucan.*? But not every grammatical error in D — and there are 
many of them — is original to the Western text. The omission of tau 
is probably the careless blunder of a copyist.°° 

The real problems of the reading of D at 3.11 are, in the first 
place, the rapid and unclear changes of subject (Peter and John — 
the lame man — the crowd), and in the second, the redundancy of 
the final word éxOappot. 

It must first be asked whether the rapid changes of subject found 
in D here are part of the earliest Western text at all, since both it 
and cop®*’ have easier readings. But it is likely that the harder 
reading of D can better explain the origin of the other two texts 
than vice versa. The Latin witness seems to have resolved the 
difficulties by expanding ovveEemopeteto to simul et ipse prodibat — 
thus clarifying the alteration in subjects! — and then by introducing 
the non-Western material in order to make clear that the crowd ran 
together in the Portico. The Coptic MS also seems to have a mixed 
text. Its underlying base seems to have been a text like that of D, 
but it also has the clause ovvédpapev mac 6 Aads mpdc adbtotc. 
The clause is introduced by ‘then’, but there is no conjunction 
connecting the clause with what follows, suggesting that it has been 
inserted from the non-Western text in order to account for the 
otherwise unidentified people who appear immediately afterwards 
(‘They stood astonished etc.’). Such treatment of the text is 
characteristic of copS°’ elsewhere also.°? 

In the reading of D, it is not clear who was standing in the 
Portico, or how they came to be there. Weiss thought that the 
author of the D reading suppressed the phrase ovvédpaypev ... 
avtotcs because he judged that it was unnecessary after v. 9 (kai 
eldev mac 6 Aads abtév).*? But the Western reading narrates a 
change of scene between v. 9 and v. 11, so it ought to have been 
necessary to have brought the crowd together in the new setting, 
rather than saying that ‘they’ (the same people who had been inside 
the Temple, or another group?) ‘stood’ (were they there already, or 
had they gathered there from somewhere else?) in the Portico 
called Solomon’s. Oddly, then, the Western text describes the 
apostles and the lame man in motion (éknopevopévou ... ouves- 
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emopeveto), but describes the crowd statically (Eotnoav), while 
the non-Western describes the crowd’s movement (ouvédpaupev), 
but not that of the central figures. The two versions give the 
impression, not of alternatives, but of parts of a whole which have 
been poorly put together.** 

The redundancy of D’s passage 9ayBnOévtec ... ExOapPor has 
been ascribed to the contamination of the text of D by the 
introduction of the word éx@apPou from the other text.>> That is 
one explanation, and certainly, cop°”’ lacks anything correspond- 
ing to D’s €kOapou. It may be that there was an originally coherent 
Western reading, which D has spoiled, but there is an alternative. It 
is possible that cop°” represents a text which has been tidied up. 
Why, after all, should a scribe, supplementing his Western base 
from the non-Western text, borrow the word ék@apBou while 
overlooking the far more significant and useful ovvédpapev mac 6 
adc? 

It is perhaps more likely that the D text is the more original 
Western reading here. It is also likely that it is not a careful revision 
of the alternative text, but the result of incorporating new material 
into the text without proper thought for the consequences. The new 
material refers to the apostles, the lame man, and the crowd, and 
has been used as an alternative to the passage kpatodvtoc ... 
adtotc, which also contains the same elements. However, having 
reached éni/év ti otod, the Western reading reverts to the common 
text. The now redundant éx8apBot would, then, not be an intrusion 
into the Western reading, but evidence that the additional material 
ExkNopevopevor . . . EotHOav had been joined to the more usual text 
in an inconsistent manner. 

The simplest way to account for the peculiarities of the Western 
version of Acts 3.11 would be to suppose that marginal or interlined 
notes have been incorporated into the text, without being fully 
assimilated. Such marginal notes might have looked like this (with 
the marginal notes underlined): 


éxnopevopévov tot Tétpovu Kai “Iwavvou 
ovveSemopEeveto KpPAtovvtos 5é avtod Tov Tlétpov 
Kpat@v avtots. Kal tov ‘Iwavvnv ovvédpapev mac 
ot dé OapBnOevtes 6 adc MPdc aUTOvS Ent TH OTOE 


x” 


EOTHOGV TY KGAOUPEVY LOAOUMvOS ExBapPot. 


The marginal material was not intended to replace ovvédpapev 
mac 6 Aadc, but to supplement it, otherwise the crowd would not 
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have been brought together in the new scene outside the Temple. 
Nor should the material be taken as a single block. "Exmopevoue- 
vou é tot TMétpov kai “Iwavvov established that Peter and John 
had left the Temple before the scene in vv. 11ff. had begun. The 
phrase ovveEenopeteto Kpatav attovs clearly had to follow the 
reference to Peter and John’s leaving the Temple, so that the 
healed man was also brought into the new scene. Then a reference 
to the crowd was necessary (ovvédpapev mac 6 A006c) before the 
phrase oi 6& OauBynOévtes Eotnoav could make sense, and that 
phrase will then have been a substitute for Ek@auPor. The Western 
text of Acts 3.11 is awkward, in other words, because it has been 
made up of separate marginal notes, which have been run together. 
The copyist who incorporated ovve§emopeteto ... EotYOaVv 
thought that he had an alternative to ovvédpauev mac 6 hadc, 
when he should have realised that he had an introduction to it 
(ovveEenopeveto Kpat@v avtotcs) and a sequel for it (oi dé 
BauBnOévtes Eotyoav). 

The intention of the annotator, then, seems to have been to 
produce a text like this: €kmopevouévov 5€ tod Métpov Kai tod 
*Iwdavvov ovveEetopeteto Kpatov attots [kai] ovvédpauev 
mds 6 hads Mpd¢ avtovs ext TH OTOG TH KaAOVMEVY DoAOUMv- 
toc, oi 5é OauBnOévtes EotHOav. 

The linguistic character of the additional material is indecisive. 
Among the eight words of the extra material, as set out above, 
there are two non-Lucan terms, ovvexnopevec@at and 
OapPetoOar. However, since kmopev_ec@at has been used already, 
ovv-ekmopevecbat suggests itself as an easily formed compound, 
and an apt word to describe the man’s movements. In addition to 
which, the absolute use of €xmopev_eoOat is exclusively Lucan in the 
New Testament.%° 

The origin of the Western text of Acts 3.11, then, may well lie 
with marginal notes upon the text, made by a reader who not only 
had paid careful attention to the narrative, but who also appears to 
have known something of the topography of the Temple. The notes 
have been incorporated, though, by an inept hand, giving rise to 
the cumbersome text given by D, which later scribes and commen- 
tators have rightly recognised stands in need of improvement. 
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(3) Acts 3.13 


N-A26 

Kata tpd0mov [lAdtov 
Kptvavtog éketvou 
Grove. 


Codex D 

Kata tpdowsnov [evkatou 
tot Kptvavtog éxetvou 
anoMtew attov VéXOvtOG. 


tov Kpivavtos ... B€Aovtoc: D it® (om tot + BéXOvtOs D™"') 
illo volente eum dimittere: it 

when he wished to release him: cop°°’ 

when he wished to deliver him from you alive: eth 

cum remittere eum vellet: Tr'** 

volentis eum dimittere: Jer 

who wished to release him: Eph 


As has already been noted (p. 109), Weiss proposed a way of 
understanding the textual development of this passage. His thesis 
was that the text of D arose through the incorporation of the non- 
Western kpivavtog éketvov into the Western textual base on 
which D depends. It was one of the five passages at which Weiss 
thought it was reasonably certain that the text of D had been 
contaminated by marginal notes drawn from the non-Western text. 

Other commentators have agreed that the text of D here has 
been created by the incorporation of material which did not initially 
belong to the text, however the incorporation may have come 
about. Blass noted the ‘contamination’ of D.°’ Ropes and Lake and 
Cadbury were also of the opinion that two texts had been combined 
to create the present text of D.°* Boismard and Lamouille, too, 
judge D to have a ‘double reading’ here, constructed from TA and 
TO.°? There can be no question that D’s reading is unsatisfactory 
and overloaded. But it may be asked whether D has become 
overloaded by conflation of two originally clearer texts, or whether 
the other Western witnesses are in fact secondary developments 
from a text like that of D. 

It is apparent that there are two elements in the versions of this 
passage, one of which emphasises the decision of Pilate to release 
Jesus (Majority text), and the other of which emphasises his desire 
to do so (it, copS°’, eth, Ir, Eph, Jer).© The peculiarity of D is to 
combine the two.*! Which is likely to be the earlier form of the 
Western reading? 

Weiss reconstructed the uncontaminated Western reading as tot 
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anovew abtov BéAovtos. Boismard and Lamouille based their 
reconstructed TO here on cop®’ and Ephr: @éAovtog &todvetv 
abttév. On their view in D it®> and eth, the pronoun éxeivou has 
been added under the influence of the Majority text. D has also 
added tod in order to create an apposition: Mdtov ... tot 
Kptvavtos, and it has repositioned 9£Aovtog at the end of the 
sentence (although it is accompanied in this by Ir'**).° 

The great merit of Weiss’s proposal was its simplicity: the words 
Kpivavtoc ékeivov had simply been borrowed from the non- 
Western text and inserted into D’s Western base. But Weiss’s 
suggestion does not account for the other forms of text in the 
Western tradition. Boismard and Lamouille are able to account for 
these other forms, but their argument is based on the faithfulness of 
Ephraem, the Latin version of Irenaeus, and cop®’. Witnesses 
such as these are perhaps least helpful when the point at issue is one 
of exact wording and sentence order. Each of these witnesses, and 
the Ethiopic and it® also, evidently had something corresponding 
to the Western material here. But given the limitations of Latin, 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic in representing Greek, and bearing in 
mind also the opportunities for licence in translation, and for 
inexact Citation, it is impossible to be certain about the precise state 
of the Greek text from which these witnesses are derived. It must 
also be asked, if Boismard and Lamouille are correct about the 
textual history of Acts 3.13, what could the motive have been for 
the progressive transformation of the innocuous and coherent TO 
into the present state of D? It is possible to see how each step might 
have happened, but less clear why it should have done. 

The history of the text might be better understood if the simpler 
Western readings were regarded as developments from an initial 
reading like that of D, rather than as precursors of it. Weiss’s point 
that the redundancy in the text of D could be due to marginal 
annotation was well made, and could stand in a revised version of 
the history of the text. We might propose the following stages in the 
text’s development: 

Tov avTOV BEAOVTOS 
(1) Kata tpdomnov TlAdtov kpivavtos éxetvov Godve_etv 

The underlined words represent postulated interlined notes, 
intended to guide a revision of the text. The point of the annotation 
was to contrast Pilate, who wished to release Jesus, with Peter’s 
hearers, who wished to have him killed. The corrected version 
would have been: kat& mpdowxov TlAdtov tot &moAtetw abtov 
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OéAovtos. But the transcriber wanted to retain both text and 
annotation, and the text he in turn produced was: 

(2) Kata apdcmnov Tudtov tot Kptvavtos éxel(vou aoAtetv 
abtov Bédovtos (D* it®). 

Subsequent copyists recognised the awkwardness of the expres- 
sion, and improved it, producing the secondary Western forms 
noted in the apparatus above, including: kata mpdowzov Tdtov 
Kptvavtocs éketvov arodvet abtov Dor, 

In this way, the range of textual evidence can be accounted for. 
The strangely divergent forms of this reading are not stages on the 
way to the eventual production of D’s reading, but represent a 
variety of attempts to deal with a text which, in its earlier form, had 
resembled D. On Boismard and Lamouille’s view, the text of 
Irenaeus (if correctly reconstructed) is rather odd; it has not 
followed D and it® in incorporating extraneous material from TA, 
and yet it has evolved D’s word order, putting 8éAovtos at the end 
of the sentence. If Irenaeus’ text and it°> are precursors of the 
reading of D, then this is an anomaly. But if they are independent 
corrections of a text like that of D, these agreements and diver- 
gences may be easily understood. 

The motive for the annotation behind the Western readings 
appears to have been to emphasise Pilate’s willingness to release 
Jesus. This emphasis is typical of Luke among the Synoptists. While 
Matthew emphasises Pilate’s detachment (‘Whom do you wish that 
T release for you?’, Matt. 27.17,21, and see also 27.24f.), and Mark 
Pilate’s malleability (Mk. 15.15), in Luke the stress falls on Pilate’s 
desire to acquit Jesus (Lk. 23.4-6,13-16,20,22 and note particularly 
23.20: BéAwv aroAtoaL tov “Incotv).© It would be quite in accord 
with Luke’s presentation of Pilate to portray his action as springing 
from personal disposition, although it is also to be noted that Luke 
is the only Synoptist to narrate that Pilate had decided to release 
Jesus (on two occasions, Lk. 23.16,22). Both the usually accepted 
text of Acts 3.13, therefore (with kpivavtoc), and the postulated 
annotation (with @£Aovtos), contain characteristically Lucan 
emphases. 


(4) Acts 6.1 


N-—A’6 Codex D 
°Ev 6€ tats Nuépaus tavtas °Ev 6 tatvtats tats Tuepats 
TANOvvOvtwv Tov WAadntavV TANOvvdvtwv tov wabntav 
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N-A% Codex D 

fyEvETo yoyyuouos TOV EYEVETO YOYYUOMOS TOV 
“EAAnviotaev “EMvio tov 

pds tous “EBpatous pds tovs “EBpatous 

Sti MapeBewpovvto Sti TapePewpodvto 

év ti Svakovig Ti KaOyuepivy = év tH SuaKovia Kabyneptivy] 
at yjpat abtav. ai yfipar abtav 


év TH StaKovia 
tov ‘EBpatov. 


év tH Staxovia. tov “EBpaiwv: D* it? 
quod in cottidiano ministerio viduae Graecorum a ministris 
Hebraecorum discupierentur: it>> 
eo quod despicerentur in ministerio quotidiano vidue eorum a 
ministris hebreorum: vgMM 
because daily the ministers of the Hebrews were overlooking the 
widows of the Hellenists in the alms: cop°° 

(On the significance of D*, see n. 33.) 


The common element of the Western readings at Acts 6.1 is the 
notion that the daily alms were in the hands of the ‘Hebrews’. It is 
less clear whether the Western text originally spoke of the ‘minis- 
ters of the Hebrews’ (it?5, vg@™,, cop%°’), or of the ‘ministry of the 
Hebrews’ (D). 

The reading ‘ministers of the Hebrews’ has in its favour that it 
occurs in three apparently independent witnesses (note the differ- 
ences between it®> and vg’), while ‘ministry of the Hebrews’ is 
only in D. It is possible to see how the reading of D could have 
given rise to the alternative reading; copyists may have noticed the 
repetition év tf Svakovid ... év tf SuaKoviG, and may also, as 
Zahn suggested, have assumed that dvaKovia was here a way of 
describing the work of deacons in their own day. év tf Suakovid is 
the more difficult reading. However, to accept the reading of D as 
the more primitive means also assuming that the same alteration 
(‘ministry’ to ‘ministers’) has been made independently by all the 
other witnesses. It is not possible to be certain about the original 
reading in these circumstances. The balance of probability here 
suggests that the reading of D is a development from the reading of 
the other witnesses, although as the harder reading it cannot be 
entirely dismissed. 

The purpose of the Western material in Acts 6.1 is bound up with 
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the larger problems to do with ‘Hebrews’, ‘Hellenists’, and the 
appointment of the Seven. Epp has argued that the D-text here is 
anti-Judaic: 


[The reading] specifies that it is the ‘Hebrews’ (i.e. Judaiz- 
ing Jews) who were at fault in the dispute between these 
‘Hebrews’ and the ‘Hellenists’ (i.e. Graecizing Jews) in the 
church.® 


Epp’s comment may be a valid explanation of the purpose of the 
additional material, but it does not address the problem of the 
surprising form which the material has taken. The primitive form of 
the reading appears to be that shared by D and vgM™, which agree 
exactly in construction, and differ only in the variant ‘ministers’/ 
‘ministry’. The other two witnesses seem to offer paraphrastic 
developments of this text. If the Western text is indeed a revision of 
Acts, why has the reference to the Hebrews been added in a sort of 
appendix to the passage, rather than being integrated into it? Why 
not some such text as: mapeBewpodvto ai yijpar abtadv bd tov 
d:akévov tov “EBpatwv év ti Suaxovia Ka8npepivi}? — the sort of 
text, in other words, towards which it*> and cop°°’ appear to be 
moving? 

The answer appears to be that the phrase 020 tv StaKkdvov TOV 
‘Efpatwwv/ év ti Staxovia tév “EBpatwv is a gloss, incorporated in 
the simplest way, by the expedient of putting it at the end of the 
passage to which it belongs. It glosses the words év tf dvaxovia 
KaOnyeptvf, and was added by an annotator who believed that the 
‘daily alms’ were distributed by ‘the servants of the Hebrews’ (or, 
following D, that the ‘daily alms’ were ‘the alms of the Hebrews’). 

The distinctive feature of the Western reading at Acts 6.1 is, 
then, that it makes the ‘Hebrews’ responsible for the daily alms. In 
doing this, how well does it represent Luke’s portrayal of the 
situation? 

It is often supposed that the Twelve were in charge of the 
distribution of alms mentioned in 6.1, because of their reply in 6.2, 
‘It is not right for us to leave the word of God to serve tables’, and 
because of Luke’s note in 4.34f. that ‘There was not a needy person 
among them, for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the proceeds of what was sold, and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet, and distribution was made to each as any had need.’ 
But to understand Luke’s meaning in this way creates difficulties in 
6.1f. It would mean that the Twelve, because of the growth in the 
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numbers of the disciples, decided to ‘overlook’ the Hellenists’ 
widows in their charitable disbursements. The Hellenists then 
began to grumble against the ‘Hebrews’, rather than against the 
Twelve. The Twelve then defended their action by saying that it 
was not right for them to abandon the word of God to serve 
tables. But if they were not willing to serve tables, then who 
would look after the non-Hellenist widows? And if they could look 
after some of the widows, but not all, why had the Twelve begun to 
discriminate against the Hellenists? The words of the Twelve in 
6.1f. look more like the refusal to undertake a new responsibility, 
rather than abandonment of a responsibility already undertaken.” 

Luke’s meaning becomes clearer if the ‘daily alms’ of 6.1 are 
separated from the previous notices of gifts to the needy in Acts. 
There has been nothing previously in Acts to suggest that a daily 
distribution took place in the Christian community at Jerusalem. 
The duauepiopds of 2.45. and the diddootg of 4.35 were for 
anyone in need, and yet at 6.1 the Hellenists complain quite 
specifically that their widows were being overlooked. The inference 
is that the dtakovia Ka8npeptivy was different from the Christian 
dvapeptopds and diddoo0ts. Luke gives no reason to suppose that 
the ‘daily alms’ of 6.1 were the responsibility of the Christian 
community at all. It would make better sense to suppose that these 
alms were given by the ‘Hebrews’, hence the Hellenists’ complaint 
against them rather than the Twelve, and that they were intended 
for widows, unlike the provision which Luke has twice described as 
being for anyone in need (2.45, 4.35). 

The Western text has therefore correctly interpreted Luke’s 
meaning at 6.1. It may have inferred that the ‘daily alms’ were the 
responsibility of the ‘Hebrews’ from the mention of ‘Hebrews’ 
earlier in the verse, but it at least has not followed the false trail 
laid by 2.45 and 4.35, and supposed that the ‘daily alms’ were the 
responsibility of the apostles. 

One cannot leave Acts 6.1, though, without asking to whom 
Luke was referring when he wrote of ‘Hebrews’. The widely 
accepted interpretation is that ‘Hebrews’ and ‘Hellenists’ were 
parties within the church, and that we here have to do with a 
significant division within the primitive church, a division which 
Luke portrays in a less serious light than the reality warranted. 

Without doubt, the story of Acts 6.1ff. has to do with the rise of 
an identifiable ‘Hellenist’ group within the church. ‘Hellenists’, 
though, were not all Christians (9.29), nor, we may suspect, were 
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‘Hebrews’. In other contexts (but not in Luke, who uses the word 
only here) ‘Hebrew’ is used as an affirmation of loyalty to Judaism; 
it is likely to have the same connotation here, in which case the 
‘Hebrews’ of Acts 6.1 would be those Jews, within the Christian 
movement and beyond it, who were marked by faithfulness to the 
traditions of Judaism.” 

The ‘daily alms’ given by the ‘Hebrews’ to the widows would thus 
be a charitable institution of the majority community in Jerusalem. 
The overlooking of the Hellenist widows may be taken as a sign that 
in the view of traditional Jews in Jerusalem, the Hellenist Chris- 
tians were no longer within the pale of Judaism. This division 
between a wing of the Jerusalem church acceptable to traditional 
Judaism and one unacceptable to it seems mirrored elsewhere 
also.”! If this interpretation of ‘Hebrews’ in Acts 6.1 is correct, then 
the clash of Hebrews and Hellenists in that verse was not so mucha 
matter of party division within the church, as of the status of 
Christian Hellenists within Judaism. Seen in that light, the appoint- 
ment of the Seven becomes, not merely an isolated incident in 
which the danger of a division within the church was, in Luke’s 
view, averted, but the first intimation of trouble for the Hellenists 
from the conservative forces in Jerusalem. 

If the ‘Hebrews’ of Acts 6.1 are conservative Jews, then 6.1-6 
does more than introduce the figure of Stephen; it represents the 
beginning of the persecution of the Hellenists (of which the 
repercussions will occupy 6.8-8.4), and it enables Luke to show, in 
the story of the appointment of the Seven by the Twelve, that the 
church stood united in the face of external pressures which might 
have divided those zealous for the Law (21.20) from those who 
called no one common or unclean (10.28). 

When the Western text places ‘the daily alms’ in the hands of the 
Hebrews, it seems to show an understanding of Luke’s portrayal of 
this initial move in the Hellenist crisis. 


(5) Acts 14.2 


N-A26 Codex D 
of 5& &reLOyjoavtes “Iovdator ol 6& dpxLovvaywyot TOV 
*Tovéaiwv 


kal of &pyovtes tis 
ovvaywyns 
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N-A’6 Codex D 

Exnyeupav emnyayov avtois Suaynuov 
Kata Tov Sukaiwv 

Kal EKAKWOQY TAS WuYas kal €kdkwoav Tas puyas 

TOV EBVO TOV EBVOV 

KATO TOV GSEAQOV. Kata TaV GdEkpav 


igs acs 7 
6 dé Kiptos Z6wKev 
Taxu cipyvnv. 


enryeipav + Sumyudov: E 383. 614. 1108. 1518. 1611. 1799. 2138. 
2147. 2412. [50-51 .54.58.61.62.63. syr®, 

of d€ dpytouvaywyot ... tov dukatiwv: D it® (it gives incitaverunt 
in place of émyyayov and om. abtois) 
syr™s (om. tv “Iovdaiwv, Tic ouvaywyis, atbtots, Kata 
t&v dukaiwv) 
Ephr (‘The elders indeed having risen up persecuted the just 
men’). 

6 6é Kiptoc ... ciptvynv: D E (6 dé Oedc eiprvnv éxoinoev) 
it>-50(as E).51.54.58.59.(61).63. 
vg054.1186.1189.1199,1213.1258.1259.1260.1266.1277-1282.8k629. 


syr™s cop°°” nedl? prov ger‘P!; 
Cass Bede (as E) 


Acts 14.2 contains the first in a series of variants which occur in 
the narrative of the ministry of Paul and Barnabas in Lycaonia, and 
which mark 14.1-10 in particular. 

The Western readings in 14.2 have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. It has been argued that they represent attempts to explain 
more fully the course of events at Iconium.’? It can be maintained 
that this attempt rests on a misunderstanding of the Majority text. 
So Haenchen has argued that the aorists of 14.2 are ingressive: the 
unpersuaded Jews began to stir up trouble for Paul and Barnabas, 
but the result of their action will not be clear until v. 5. The Western 
reviser, though, mistook Luke’s meaning. He supposed that v. 2 
meant that the persecution of Paul and Barnabas had already 
begun, and attempted to make this interpretation explicit in his 
alterations to the text. However, finding in v. 3 that Paul and 
Barnabas’ work continued ‘for a substantial time’, the reviser was 
obliged to insert the clause ‘But the Lord quickly gave peace’ in 
order to explain how this continuation was possible.”* 
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As Haenchen recognised, though, there are peculiarities of 
construction in the Western reading at Acts 14.2: ‘here attoicg and 
Kata Tov Sukaiwv (formed on katé tov &deAO@v in the B text) are 
competitive readings (as for that matter may be dpyrovveywyou 
and &pyovtec KtA)’.”4 The puzzling nature of these variants was 
succinctly put by Conzelmann: ‘The W-Recension has revised the 
whole passage, but produced nonsense.’”> Why should ‘competitive 
readings’ occur in D, readings which in this case can hardly be 
ascribed to conflation of Western and non-Western texts, since 
both the competitive readings are purely Western? And how has it 
happened that a recension of the text has produced nonsense? An 
error of transcription might produce a nonsensical reading, but it is 
more difficult to see why a reviser should do so. 

A striking feature of D’s text is its redundancy.’”° The words t@v 
*Iovdaiwv are hardly needed after dpyrouvaywyou. The &py.ov- 
vaywyou are presumably synonymous with the Gpyovtes tis 
ovvaywyis.’’ The word attoic is hard to explain. These difficult- 
ies disappear in the text of the Harclean Syriac margin. Probably 
the relatively straightforward text of syr'™ is a simplification of a 
reading originally like that of D. We should take it, then, that D 
represents the earlier form of the Western reading in 14.2, but how 
may we account for its peculiarities? 

The first peculiar feature is the redundancy of the opening 
phrases, in which the Jewish leaders are described as both &pytov- 
vayoyou Tav “Iovdaiwv and apyovtes tis ovvaywyijs. J.-B. 
Frey held that the author of the D-reading recognised a fact which 
is clear from Jewish inscriptions, that the office of &pywv and that 
of &pyiouvaywyos were distinct positions in the Jewish communi- 
ties of the Diaspora, and that: 


The author of these additions [in Acts 14.2] had a precise 
knowledge of the circumstances and here distinguishes 
clearly the synagogue leaders from the archons. 8 


Certainly, the inscriptional evidence suggests that the office of 
&pywv was a distinct one, and that some members of their commu- 
nities held the posts both of &pymv and of dpy:ouvaywyos.”° 
However, the distinctive feature of D’s readings is that it identifies 
the instigators of the trouble at Iconium as &pyovteEc tig ouva- 
yoyijs. There is no clear parallel to this in the inscriptions, where 
&pywv may refer to a political office distinct from the religious 
position of d&pyiouvaywyns.% In D, it would appear that two 
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phrases which ought to be alternatives have been combined (Haen- 
chen’s ‘competitive readings’). The most convincing explanation 
for this phenomenon was that offered by Weiss. In Weiss’s recon- 
struction of the text’s history, the first Western version was oi 
apxytouvaywyou tOv “lovdaiwv, with “Iovdaiwv appearing as a 
trace of the “Iovdatot of the earlier, non-Western text.®! Later, a 
glossator wrote the words &pyovtesg tij¢ ouvaywyiic above ot 
apxiouvaywyou tOv *Iovdatwv, words which ‘a thoughtless 
copyist’ then combined with the text, joining the two phrases with a 
Kat.82 But Weiss’s reconstruction can be taken further: both ot 
apyiouvaywyou and of G&pyovtes Tis ouvaywyis could have 
been interlined notes, expressing alternative drafts of a proposed 
rewriting of oi GmevOyoavtes “Iovdator, notes which have been 
needlessly combined, and added to the text. 

The presence of avtotc in D is paralleled in the same witness at 
14.27 and 15.2.®° In all three instances, the influence of Semitic 
usage has been suspected. In 14.2 it has been suggested that 
attois represents a Semitic proleptic pronoun, giving the sense: 
‘the Jewish leaders stirred up* against them (i.e. the apostles) a 
persecution against the righteous’.* Wilcox objected to this sug- 
gestion, since the form does not accurately reflect that of the 
proleptic pronoun construction, and argued instead for reading 
avtots as an ‘ethic dative’, giving the sense: ‘the Jewish leaders 
stirred them up a persecution against the righteous’. ‘The expres- 
sion may then’, Wilcox continued, ‘reflect a Semitic element 
underlying the Bezan text, and at this point unrevised.’®° 

The word avtois is, however, only redundant because of the 
occurrence of kata tav Stuckatwv after duwyydov. But kata tov 
éikaiwv is curiously echoed by kata tv Gdbekpov shortly after- 
wards (see Haenchen’s comment, above). If kata tov dukatwv 
were a misplaced gloss on kata t&v adekqev, then the phrase 
émyyeipav avtots Suwyydov would no longer be marked by redun- 
dancy, and would not need explanation from Semitic parallels. The 
glossing of kata tav &deAgav by kata tov dSukaiwv would be 
similar to the evident glossing of dpyuovvaywyou by apyovtes THs 
ovvaywyiics earlier in the verse.®’ 

Finally, there is the Western observation at the end of this verse: 
6 dé Kiptoc E6mxev Taxd cipyvyv. This passage commended itself 
to numerous scribes who occasionally added scraps of Western 
material to their non-Western textual bases,®* and so it has gained 
rather wide currency. Its usefulness is clear: if one reads v. 2 to 
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mean that opposition to Paul and Barnabas was already gathering 
strength, then the additional material explains how they were able 
to continue their work untroubled, as v. 3 suggests that they did. 

Clark noted that without this material ‘the sense halts’.®° Even if 
Haenchen’s interpretation of the aorists of v. 2 as ingressive is 
correct (see above), Clark made a valid point. The problem, 
though, is to explain why this necessary piece of information should 
have been omitted, if it were original. On Clark’s earlier view that 
the shorter, majority text of Acts was produced by accidental 
omission,” the omission here could be ascribed to accident. But on 
his later view that the greater part of the excess Western material 
had been removed deliberately by an abbreviator, some other 
explanation is needed. Although Clark discussed this passage at 
two points,?! he did not offer such an explanation. It should 
probably be accepted that the words 6 dé Ktptoc éS5wxkev tay 
eiprvnv are a comment which aimed to ease the transition between 
vv. 2 and 3. The laconic brevity of the expression may suggest a 
gloss or note. The various elements of the Western textual tradition 
of Acts 14.2, therefore, may owe their origin to notes upon the text. 
The text, with its annotations, would have been: 


apxrovvaywyou Gpyovtes Tig vvaywyis 

ot 5& dmevOyjoavtes “Iovdaton éxtyyetpav 
avtots Suwywov 

Kal EkGKWOQV Tas PvYas TOV EBVOV 

KOTO TOV 

dikalwv KATA TOV GSdEAQaV 

6 6& KUptos ESWKEV Taxd elpryvyV 

ikavov pév obv ypdvov ... 

The additional material is too fragmentary to give much linguistic 
evidence about its origin. The word taxyvs is not particularly 
characteristic of Luke. It is probably to be read at Lk. 15.22, but 
elsewhere Luke prefers tayéwso (Lk. 14.21, 16.6), or év tayet 
(Acts 12.7, 22.18). The expression ot d(kavot for of dbeAqol would 
be remarkable for Luke, but would be equally remarkable for any 
early Christian writer.?* On the other hand, as Boismard and 
Lamouille note, éxeyeipew and d.66var cipyvnv are found only in 
Luke in the New Testament.” 

It has from time to time been pointed out that the early part of 
Acts 14 is far from perfect in composition, and in particular that the 
transition from 14.2 to 14.3 is awkward. An earlier school of 
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criticism understood this as evidence of redaction which has thrown 
the text into confusion. Quite possibly, though, Lake and 
Cadbury were justified in suggesting that Acts 14.2-7 ‘is one of the 
passages which has escaped final revision’.*? The problem has 
arisen, in other words, not from the degeneration of a previously 
polished text, but from the fact that the text had not received its 
final revision by the author. Not only the awkwardness of the 
narrative, but also the description, unique for Luke, of Paul and 
Barnabas as ‘apostles’ (14.4,14) may support the notion that Luke 
had not yet reduced this section to order. 

It has frequently been supposed that the Western passage 6 S€ 
KUptog é5wKkev taxyt eipyyvnv was an early reader’s attempt to 
resolve the difficulty in the transition between wv. 2 and 3.°° Here it 
has been suggested that the Western readings in 14.2 as a whole 
stem from the incorporation into the verse of half-understood notes 
on the text: clarificatory expansions (attoic dSiwyydv; 6 bé 
Ktploc édmKev tayd eipyvynv) and tentative alternative drafts 
(apyrovvaeywyoc/ apyovtes tig ovvaywyis; Kata tev 
dukatwv/ kata tHv adeApwv). They may have arisen from the 
assiduous work of early readers and copyists. But in a passage in 
which the author appears not to have completed his work, there is a 
strong suspicion that these readings preserve a record of the 
author’s own comments on the text. 


(6) Acts 15.1-5 


The text 

N-A’6 Codex D 

1. kat Twes KatEABOvtEs KOt TWESG KATEABOVTES 
G0 Tis “lovdatac GNO Tihs “Iovdatac 
£5(S5aoKkov tos GdeAMovs £6(6aoKov tots Gdekqovs 
OTL, EQV UN MEpLTHNOT|TE Ott, EQV UN MEpttuNnOHtE 
TH EEL TH Mwvotws Kat t@ Ber. Mwoéwes 

TEPLTATHTE 
ot dvvacde ow8fvat. ot Sbvaode owmOijvar. 

2. yevouévys dé otdoews yevouevys d& EkTaoEws 
Kai Cytyjoews ovK GAtyns Kat Cytyoews otk OAlyns 
TO TlavAm kait@ Bapvopa 1 IlatAw kai Bapvapa 
Pd AvTOUS ovv avtots, 


Edeyev yap 6 Ilatiog 
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N-A* 


étaéav dvaBatvev 
Tatiov kai Bapvapav 
kai twas dAAous && attav 
IPOs TOUS GsOGTAAOUG 
kai tpeaputépous 

cic “IepovoaAru 


mept tov Cythnwatos tovtov. 
3. of nev ovv TpomeuMbEvtEs 


U0 THs EkkAnatas dupxovto 


tiv te DowiKyv 
kal Dapaperav 
éxdunyotpevor THV 
ETLOTpOgHV TOV EBVav 
kai éotouv yapav peyaAnv 
maou totic &derqots 

4. mapayevouevor Oé cic 
*Tepovoalnu 
mapedséxOnoav 
GLO Tig EkKANOtAs 
Kal TOV GTOOTOAMV 
Kal TOV TpEoBuTEpwV, 
aviyyetdv te doa 6 Bed 
Eto(noev pet ADTOV. 


eEavéotynoav O€ TivEs 

TOV GIO Tig aipéoews 

TOV PDaproatwv 
JLETMLOTEVKOTEG AEYOVTES 

Otu Set mepitéwverv adtovs 
TMApayyeAAELv TE 

THpEtv TOV VOLOv Mavoéws. 


Codex D 

uévelv OUTS KAAWS 
éntotevoav SuoyupiCouevos. 
ot 6& EAnAv@dtec 

a6 “TepovoaAnu 
MAPTYYELAGV AUTOS 

t@ avi kai Bapvawa 

Kat Tow GAdots avaBatverv 
IPOS TOUS AMOGTOAOUG 

Kal mpeoButépous 

cic “lepovoadju 

Snws KpLOaouv Ex’ adtots 
mept tov Cytypatos tovtov. 
oi utv otv mpomeuqbévtec 
O10 Tihs EkkAnotas Suypxovto 
TH te Powiknv 

kal thv Zapaplav 
Exdunyowmevot THv 
ETLOTPOMNV TOV EBVAV 

kai émotouv yapav weyarnv 
Gow tots ddekqoic 
mapayevouevor O& Eic 
*Tepovoalnu 

tapedd8noav uey[dr]os 
ONO Tig EkKANOtaS 

Kal TOV GTOOTOAWY 

kal TOV MpEoPUTEPwV 
annyyethavtes 60a émotnoev 
6 BEdg HET’ AUTOV. 

oi 6€ mapayyethavtes attots 
avoBatveiv mpos tots 
peoputepous 

tEavéotnoav Aéyovtés tives 
GMO THs EPEGEWS 

TOV Papioatwv 
JUETLLOTEVKOTEG 

Ott Sel TWEPLTEUvELV AVTOUS 
mapayyéhAew dé 

TnpeEtv tov vovov Mavéws. 


v. 1 *Iovdéatac) + THV mEMLOTEVKOTWV ANO TiS aipécews THV 
Paptoatwv: VY 383. 467. 614. 1799. 2147. 2412. syrh™s, 
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kat + (t@ Oe... ): D it? syr®™8 sah cop9®; Ir'2t 97 
Moitoéws) + and by the other customs with which he was 
charged: Didasc ConstAp. 
nepitatyte: D it? syr®™’ sah cop?*; Ir'#t Didasc ConstAp. 
v. 2 éheyev ... émiotevoav: D it? 
it?!(manere eos) 
it*’(docebant enim P. et B. ut manerent unusquisque sicut 
credidit) 
it® vg*?2(as it58) 1215. 1259". 1260. 1277. 
syr™™2( ... as he believed ... ) cop9® prov ger'¢P!; Ephr. 
duioyuptGouevos: D (om. it®) syr*™2(robustly) cop9’; ?Ephr. 
of dé éAnAvOdtes .. . Kat trot GAAots: D it? 
syr'™&(... ordered them P. andB... ) 
cop®*’(then they who had come decided that ... ) Ephr@t. 
6nw>s KpLOdouw én’ avtoic: (-oi¢ D* 383. 1799; -a@v D* 614. 
2412) after "Iepovoadyp D it°; after tovtov 383. 614. 1799. 
2412. syr®*” Ephr. 
v. 4 napedd8yoav: D* (napedéxOnoav Deo 8), 
ueyarws: C D (ueyws D*) 6.257.383.614.1108.1611.1704. 
1799.2138.2147.2412. it? syr*”* sah; Ambr Cass. 
v.5 of 5& mapayyeiAavtes ... A€yovtés ties: D it*(+ om. 
dMyovtes in Aéyovtes Stt det) 
syr®™£ (but those who had ordered them to go up to the 
elders rose up against the apostles, being those who 
believed from the sect of the Pharisees). 


Introduction 


‘In the final judgement on the textual question’, wrote Lake and 
Cadbury of Acts 15.1-5, ‘if such ever be reached, this passage will 
certainly play a considerable part.’?® Other critics have shared their 
conviction that this is a passage of particular textual importance. 
Several scholars have detected a difference in point of view 
between the two textual traditions here. Ropes, for instance, cited 
this passage as a major objection to Blass’s hypothesis that both 
traditions had their origins in Luke’s work.” The alleged difference 
in point of view has been detected at several points. 

The Western text unambiguously identifies those who troubled 
the church at Antioch (v. 1) with those who accused Paul and 
Barnabas at Jerusalem (v. 5: see VY 614 etc. inv. 1, and D syr®™ in 
v. 5). Luke, on the other hand, is said to have distinguished the two 
groups. Those at Antioch raised only the issue of Gentile circum- 
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cision (v. 1, Majority text), while a different group, drawn from the 
believing Pharisees, raised at Jerusalem the issue of Gentile law- 
keeping, with circumcision merely the preliminary to it (v. 5). 
However, in the Western text, the Judaeans make the same 
demand in v. 1 as the Pharisees in v. 5: Luke’s distinction has been 
lost.1© 

The Western text also allegedly minimises the controversy. In 
part this has been done by identifying the Judaeans of v. 1 with the 
Pharisees of v. 5: the ‘Judaising’ group is thus made to seem smaller 
and of less account.'®! In part, too, the controversy has been 
minimised by giving the impression in v. 2 that Paul was willing to 
go to Jerusalem to ‘stand trial’ on the issue troubling the Antio- 
chene church.!°? And in part, the minimising has been accom- 
plished by the introduction of peyéAws in v. 4: the warmth of the 
welcome given to Paul and his party assures the reader that no 
serious division can exist between Paul and Jerusalem. 1 

Finally, the Western reading oi 5€ éAndvOdtes a0 “Iepov- 
oaAy (v. 2) has been taken as evidence that the Western readings 
rest on a misunderstanding of the alternative text. The subject of 
étatav, it has been said, is the ‘brothers’ at Antioch in v. 1. The 
Western version is a clarificatory expansion, but the Western 
paraphrast has assumed that the subject of éta§av is the ‘certain 
men’ of v. 1.14 It was this aspect of the difference between the two 
texts which most strongly impressed Ropes (see n. 99 above). 

These readings are, therefore, particularly important for the 
study of the text of Acts. A number of scholars have appealed to 
them as evidence for the non-Lucan origin of the Western readings 
in Acts, mainly on the basis of their content. These readings, 
however, also display peculiariies of form, which deserve attention 
quite as much as do their distinctive contents. The main variants in 
the passage will here be dealt with individually. 


Verses 1 and 5 


The variants describing Paul’s opponents in vv. 1 and 5 should be 
taken together. What seems to be one branch of the Western 
tradition (W 383. 614. etc. syr>™2) introduces a description of the 
Judaeans into v. 1: they were ‘some of those who had believed from 
the party of the Pharisees’. A very similar phrase occurs in the 
Majority text as a description of Paul’s Jerusalem opponents in v. 5. 
In v. 5 the two major witnesses to the Western text in these verses 
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(D and syr™s) give two descriptions of the people who spoke at 
Jerusalem in favour of circumcising the Gentiles: they were ‘those 
who ordered them (the group from Antioch) to come up to the 
elders’ and they were ‘some of those from the party of the Pharisees 
who had believed’. The first question to be decided is what has 
happened to the Western textual tradition to bring about these 
variants in vv. 1 and 5. 

To begin with v. 5, it seems clear that the overloaded state of the 
text in D and syr™ is the result of interpolation. There are two 
descriptions of the speakers, and the text would make sense with 
either description, but hardly with both. 

Ropes offered a reconstruction of the development of the 
Western text of vv. 1 and 5.1% In its original state, the Western text 
drew the words tv mEemLoTEeVKOTOV ... Papioatwv to v. 1 from v. 
5, and then omitted the words tives TOV ATO ... MEMLOTEVKOTEG 
from v. 5. The text of Ephraem and of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
Ropes argued, does not seem to have mentioned ‘Pharisees’ in v. 5, 
and so was based on the original Western text. At a later stage, a 
scribe interpolated the words tivec G0 .. . MEMLOTEUKOTES into Vv. 
5 from the Majority text, giving the reading found in syr'™s. The 
roughness of the text has been slightly alleviated in syr®™S, but from 
the way that the interpolated material in v. 5, as found in D, 
separates Aéyovtes from Ott, it is clear what has taken place.!° 
Later still, a copyist removed tv mEemtoTEVKOTwWV ... Paproatwv 
from v. 1, since it now appeared in v. 5, thus producing the text of 
D. 

Ropes’s suggestion is open to two objections. There is in the first 
place no substantial evidence for his postulated original Western 
text. Neither Ephraem nor the Apostolic Constitutions give a 
complete text, and it would be unwise to build too much on their 
omissions. It cannot be argued with any certainty that they witness 
to a text without ties a0 ... Paptoatwv in v. 5. In the second 
place, the conflation which Ropes suggested is very awkward.” It 
is hard to see why the conflation should have been made so poorly, 
when it could have been made so much more neatly. Conflation has 
evidently taken place, but Ropes gives no explanation of why it 
should have taken this particular form. 

It could more convincingly be argued that the Western text of v. 5 
has become overloaded by the incorporation of the specifically 
Western material into a text which did not originally have it. The 
block of material ot 6& mapnyyelAavtes ... AEyovtes seems to be 
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an alternative to éavéotnoav dé ... A€yovtes, but it has been 
added to the latter phrase, rather than being substituted for it. The 
only alteration made to accommodate the new material has been 
the removal of the now-redundant Aéyovtes after memtotevKOtEs. 
The creation of the Western text of v. 5 would be comprehensible if 
the material of 6& mapnyyeiAavtes ... A€yovtes stood first as a 
marginal note to v. 5, which has been added to the verse, instead of 
taking the place of avéotnoav d@ ... A€yovtes, as it was 
apparently intended to do. 

In v. 1 the phrase tv memtotevKOTwV ... Papioaiwv could be 
original to the Western text, and could have been excised from D at 
a later stage, as Ropes supposed. Certainly, D omits material from 
the common tradition on occasion (see, for example, 2.18f., 31, 
3.8, 11.26, 17.18, 34, 19.27, 40, 20.16). It may also omit material 
which was originally present in the Western tradition.'°® But 
omission is the exception in D: when it occurs it requires expla- 
nation, !©? and no very convincing explanation is to hand to account 
for D’s omission of this phrase in 15.1 if it were originally part of the 
Western text. Ropes argued that it was the result of D’s adding the 
phrase about the Pharisees to v. 5; the description of Paul’s 
opponents was no longer needed at v. 1. But a copyist would be 
more likely to delete the second, and more clumsy, reference to the 
Pharisees when he came across it in v. 5, rather than the first and 
more elegant one in v. 1. The balance of probability indicates that 
the phrase tv TemtotevKOTMV ... Paptoatwv inv. 1 is a secondary 
development in the textual tradition,!'° but no complete certainty is 
possible. 

The Western version of Acts 15.5 clearly identifies the men who 
caused the controversy at Antioch with those who raised the issue 
of Gentile law-keeping at Jerusalem. Does this show a clear 
departure from Luke’s portrayal of the controversy? 

The evidence that Luke differentiated between the group which 
arrived at Antioch from Judaea and those who spoke in favour of 
circumcision at Jerusalem is not as strong as is sometimes supposed. 
The Apostolic Letter (15.23-9) explicitly states that it was tivés && 
Hudv éEek@dvtec!!! who had troubled the Antiochenes (15.24). 
The implication is evident that the group which had gone to 
Antioch was represented among the ‘we’ of the Jerusalem Council. 
The statement of 15.24 does not rule out the possibility that the 
tuvés of 15.1 and 15.24 were thought by Luke to have been present 
at the Council. The least that can be said is that the Western version 
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of 15.5, according to which the very people who had gone to 
Antioch were present at the Council, is not inconsistent with the 
tivég €& Hudv of 15.24. 


v. 1 kai... wepiatijte 


The expression in the non-Western text écv wt mepitunOfte tH EVer 
™) Mwivoéwe is unusual, and several scholars have remarked upon 
it.!!? A particularly odd aspect of the phrase ‘to be circumcised 
according to the custom of Moses’ is that circumcision, as Luke was 
aware (Acts 7.8), was instituted by Abraham, according to the 
Pentateuch, and not by Moses. Elsewhere, Luke seems to draw a 
distinction between circumcision (which he nowhere else associates 
with Moses) and the customs received from Moses (see Lk. 2.21f., 
Acts 15.5, 21.21). The Western reading ‘unless you are circumcised 
and walk according to the custom of Moses’ accords well with 
Lucan usage. Cerfaux was willing to accept it.!! 

An objection to the Western reading would be that it simply 
alters the demands of the Judaeans in Antioch to bring them into 
line with those of Paul’s opponents in Jerusalem, because of the 
reviser’s conviction that they were the same people.''* But v. 1 has 
not been mechanically conformed to v. 5 (the construction and 
vocabulary of the two passages remains different), and comparison 
with 21.21 shows that the Western reading well represents Luke’s 
characteristic way of portraying the demands of Judaistic Chris- 
tians. If, as has been argued above (pp. 136f.), Luke did not 
radically distinguish the Judaisers at Antioch from those at Jeru- 
salem, then the Western version of their demands at 15.1 has been 
cast in a convincingly Lucan form. 


v. 2 éheyev yap ... MaphyyetAav abdtots 


This long additional section in the Western text of 15.2 consists of 
two parts, with slightly different MS evidence for each. The first 
part describes what Paul was saying to cause his dispute with the 
Judaeans (éheyev yap ... dtioyuptGduevoc). The second part 
identifies the Judaeans specifically as having come from Jerusalem, 
and states that it was they who ordered Paul and Barnabas and 
some others to go to Jerusalem. The second element is missing in 
the Latin witnesses except the Latin column of D (it°), which is 
dependent on the Greek of D here. Ropes was probably right to 
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maintain that the Western readings originally contained both 
elements.'!> The Latin witnesses seem to have omitted the second 
element of the reading, quite possibly because the thought of Paul 
being ordered to Jerusalem by the Judaisers was offensive. 

The first element (€Acyev yap ... SuicyupiCdopevos) is evidently 
an explanatory note. The imperfect tense may imply that it is 
attempting to tell the reader what Paul habitually said about 
Gentile converts, rather than to report what Paul said in the dispute 
at Antioch. Until this point, after all, the reader has not been told 
that Paul did not circumcise his Gentile converts. 

The description of Paul’s policy towards Gentile converts is 
reminiscent of his own words in 1 Cor. 7. Ropes took it that 1 Cor. 
7.8,20,24,40 was the source of this reading.!!6 The parallels with 1 
Cor., though, are not clear enough to establish literary depend- 
ence. This note on the text of Acts has been composed by someone 
who knew what Paul’s policy was with uncircumcised converts, and 
that knowledge could have been acquired without having read 1 
Corinthians.'?” 

The language of this first element in the reading has two 
significant Lucan features. The phrase ottws KaOws is used by 
Luke alone in the New Testament (Lk. 24.24 - where D has ottws 
as, but cf. Phil. 3.17, ovtw ... ka@wc¢), and the same is true also 
of dwoyuptCdpevos (Lk. 22.59 and Acts 12.15). 

The second element of the Western reading in 15.2 has been 
taken by some commentators as decisive evidence against Lucan 
authorship of the reading: Luke portrays the brothers at Antioch as 
ordering Paul’s party to go to Jerusalem, while the Western text 
wrongly interprets the subject of éta&av as the ‘certain men’ of v. 
1,118 

Others, though, have argued that the Western interpretation of 
étagav is correct.!° It makes better sense grammatically, and it 
would be difficult to accept an interpretation of 15.1f. according to 
which the brothers at Antioch ordered Paul and Barnabas to go to 
Jerusalem. Luke’s ecclesiology is not congregationalist. In Luke’s 
view, decisions are made by the church’s leaders, and battles fought 
by them on the congregations’ behalf. Paul’s farewell speech to the 
Ephesian elders (20.18-35) well sets out Luke’s view. Like the 
‘grievous wolves’ of 20.29, the ‘certain men’ of 15.1 are a threat to 
the brothers’ faith. As a guardian of the flock (20.28), Paul stands in 
15.2 to do battle for the brothers. This is a struggle which goes on 
over the heads of the congregation: Luke’s chosen image of a flock 
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is significant. It is through the leadership of apostles, prophets, and 
elders that the church is guided by the Holy Spirit (Acts 1.23-6, 6.2, 
9.27f., 10.9-48, 11.27-30, 13.1-3, 15.6,22, 21.18-25). The task of 
guiding a congregation is passed to recognised leaders, themselves 
appointed by a previous generation of leaders (14.23, 20.28-30). 
Indeed, the whole perspective of Acts, in which a few major figures 
are the focus of attention, while the life of the congregations is dealt 
with in a summary fashion, is another indication of Luke’s out- 
look. 12° 

Because of Luke’s concept of the proper relation of a congre- 
gation to the leading figures within it, it would be most irregular, in 
his view, for ‘the brethren’ at Antioch, or elsewhere, to give orders 
to Paul. The Western text is probably correct to suppose that in this 
narrative, it was the ‘certain men’ from Judaea who ordered Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem. Acts 15.24 indicates that the ‘certain 
men’ were members of the group of ‘apostles and elders’. Their 
acting with authority at Antioch would be consistent with his 
understanding of the relationship of Antioch to Jerusalem (cf. 
11.22) even if — and this is the point of the remark in 15.24 — they 
had not formally been sent by the entire body of apostles and 
elders. !7! 

Two points in the construction of the Western reading at Acts 
15.2 deserve attention. The first is the point made by Ropes, that in 
none of the versions is the Western material ‘introduced after the 
genitive absolute with complete grammatical success’.!?? The 
second point was also made by Ropes, that ‘avtots ... cannot 
easily be explained’ .!75 

Wilcox found two possible explanations for the avtots of 15.2, 
either of which might indicate Semitic, and probably Aramaic, 
influence on the text. It might be an example of the proleptic 
pronoun, anticipating t@ MavaAw kai Bapvaba, or it might be an 
ethic dative: ‘Those who had come from Jerusalem instructed them 
[i-e. for themselves] Paul and Barnabas.’'** Either explanation is 
possible, though neither is at all certain, and an explanation is to be 
preferred which can also account for the lack of connection with the 
context, Ropes’s first point. 

Both features of the Western reading can be explained if the 
material is regarded as originating in a marginal note, or rather, in 
two marginal notes. The words édeyev yap ... StioyupiCouevos 
can be seen as a note on yevouévns dé oThoEws ... Mpds 
attous, a phrase which is otherwise unexplained, since the reader 
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does not yet know from the text what Paul thought about the 
circumcision of Gentile converts. The note has been incorporated 
without its being recognised that the ydap-clause does not follow 
smoothly after the genitive absolute. The second note, of dé... 
abvtois, is an explanatory gloss on étagav. It answers the question: 
who ordered them? The avttoic is a reference to ‘Paul and 
Barnabas and some others of them’, but has been incorporated 
unnecessarily, creating redundancy (only slightly alleviated by the 
omission of €& attiv). The two notes have been run together, but 
they did not originally belong together. The second element is 
joined to the first by 5€, but it is an inappropriate conjunction, since 
there is no real sequence of thought between the two elements: ‘For 
Paul used to say ... but those who had come from Jerusalem 
ordered them...’ 

This reading’s poor connection with its context, its lack of inner 
cohesion, and its redundancy are best accounted for by the suppo- 
sition that it represents two marginal notes, which have been placed 
rather clumsily into the text. 


v. 2 dmw¢ KpLO@orv én” adtoic 


The Greek witnesses to this reading give two forms: in one ézi 
takes the dative (D* et al.), and in the other the genitive (D°°'¢ et 
al.). Most commentators suppose that they have the same meaning: 
‘so that they might be judged before them’.!*> In Luke’s usage, 
though, there is a distinction. In Luke, kpiveo@o1 éni + dative 
means ‘to be judged concerning’, with ézi introducing the ground 
of accusation (Acts 4.9 [avaxpiveo8a1], 26.6), while with the 
genitive it means ‘to be judged before’, with éxt introducing the 
court of judicature (Acts 24.21, 25.9).!6 The reading with the 
genitive, therefore, would emphasise Paul’s subservience to Jeru- 
salem, while that with the dative (‘to be judged concerning them’, 
i.e. the Gentile converts) would virtually amount to an equivalent 
of xepi tod CytHnuatos Tovtov. 

The fact that a corrector of D altered the dative to the genitive !?’ 
may suggest that there was a tendency towards the genitive among 
later copyists, in which case the dative would be more likely to be 
original. On the other hand, the exemplar of Thomas of Harkel 
may already have had the genitive (‘before them’ in syr®"’), unless, 
of course, Thomas failed to appreciate the distinctive use of the 
genitive. 
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The evidence for the two readings is finely balanced. If anything, 
the correction of the reading of D from the dative to the genitive 
may indicate a trend possibly operative elsewhere to replace the 
dative. If so, this would suggest that the dative is the more original 
reading. If this is the case, then not only is the reading Lucan in 
style, but it gives a less inquisitorial picture of Paul’s position before 
the Jerusalem church than is usually supposed. The parallel with 
mepl tod Cytypatos tovtov would also mean that this reading 
would provide another example of the Western text’s incorporating 
an alternative draft of an expression in the common text. 

v. 4 weyahws 

The line of D on which the word peyaAwes occurs has suffered at 
the hands of copyists. The original scribe wrote mapeddé8noav 
ueyws. A later corrector!?8 made interlined corrections to give 
mapedéxOnoav weydAws, which we may suppose to be what the 
original reading of D’s Vorlage was. 

The occurrence of weyddws in this context is curious. It was 
evidently present in the Greek text used by Thomas of Harkel. 
English versions of the reading render peydAwe ‘heartily’ ,!2° but if 
that is what the word means here, it is a peculiar use, outside the 
word’s normal range. It is not impossible, but weyaAwe is not the 
word one would expect to describe a warm welcome. 

Immediately before the reference to the reception by the church 
at Jerusalem, there occurs in v. 3 the phrase émotovv yapav 
ueyaanv, describing the rejoicing of the Phoenician and Samaritan 
churches on hearing of the conversion of the Gentiles. The fact that 
ueyaanv has occurred so close to the weydAwes of 15.4 (Western) 
makes the latter even more curious. Possibly a copyist, having just 
written weyaanv, found that peyaddws suggested itself as an adverb 
to heighten the account of the reception in Jerusalem. Or alter- 
natively, weyaAws may have stood as a marginal note to the end of 
v. 3, expressing an annotator’s intention to alter it from a noun- toa 
verbal phrase by incorporating an adverb in place of the adjective, 
giving émolovv yapivar weyakws mavtas tovs adekqots. The 
word peyddws could have reached its present position by being 
misplaced in the process of copying. This alternative explanation 
cannot be demonstrated to be correct, but certainly the word would 
be more appropriate to describe the rejoicing of the Phoenicians 
and Samaritans than it is to describe the welcome of the Jerusalem 
church. 
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15.1-5: Conclusion 


From this study of the Western variants in Acts 15.1-5 it has 
emerged that they may have originated, in large part if not entirely, 
in marginal and interlined notes on the text. They give the 
appearance of having been placed in the text without being fully 
integrated into it (gAeyev yop ... avtotcs, v. 2). They seem to 
incorporate alternative drafts which have been needlessly com- 
bined with the existing text (ot dé ... A€yovtes, v. 5; 26mW> ... 
attoic, v. 2). In v. 2, two notes seem to have been run together 
(tXkeyev yap ... dvioyuprCouevoc, of 6& ... abtoic). There may 
be evidence of misplacement (ueydAwe, vv. 3/4). These features 
are what might be expected of a text into which marginalia have 
been incorporated. 

Linguistically, the Western material is satisfactorily Lucan. It 
contains one word found nowhere else in Lucan writings (pe- 
yohws), but there are several Lucan expressions in it (t@ &0et 
Moitoéws mnepinatite, ottwo Kaos,  drioxupiCdpevoc, 
KpiveoOat émt tut/tivoc). In its concept of the relationship be- 
tween Paul and the ‘certain men’, the Western text seems ade- 
quately to represent Luke’s view. There is not the gap between 
them which has often been alleged. 

The Western readings at Acts 15.1-5, then, appear to have arisen 
as marginal notes on the text, added by someone largely faithful to 
Luke’s vocabulary and style, and to his presentation of the narra- 
' tive. The possibility that the Western readings here arose from the 
author’s own annotations must be an open one. 


(7) Acts 15.34 


N-A26 Codex D 
Ed0Ee SE TH Derdeg 
—— énipetvar avtous, 
wovoc dé “lovéac émopevs6n. 


g0Ee 5é... avtob: (atvtovc: C D it?) 
C D 33. 36. 88. 181. 242. 257. 323. 383. 431. 453. 467. 522. 536. 
614. 915. 945. 1108. 1175. 1522. 1611. 1739. 1799. 1891. 2147. 
2298. 2412. pe. 
1t5-6:51.58.61.62.63.67. Vg BG cav.tol-1260,1266.1276.1700:gk629. 
syr"™” sah boh™S arm geo nedl ger‘?! prov eth; Cass Ephr 
(?Ps-)Oec Theoph. 
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UdvOsG be cate éxopev0n: D 1t5-6-51 .58.61.62.63.67. 
yg hiatal 2126031700; arm°s* nedl prov; Cass 
add: to Jerusalem: it®® arm°**; Cass 


Acts 15.34 is a conspicuous Western reading which has been the 
subject of discussion since the sixteenth century. The first clause of 
the reading found its way, through Erasmus’ edition, into the 
Textus Receptus, and thus into the versions which relied on that 
text.1°° The consensus of nineteenth-century criticism, though, saw 
this passage as part of the dead wood of the Textus Receptus, which 
had to be cut away to reveal the original text. In 15.33 Silas and 
Judas were dismissed from Antioch to return to Jerusalem, but in 
15.40 Silas was apparently still in Antioch, and available to join 
Paul after the rift with Barnabas. Several scholars have noted that 
the addition of 15.34 would ease this inconsistency in the narra- 
tive.13! If the inconsistency was a result of Luke’s bringing together 
blocks of source material, then the Western addition of 15.34 could 
be seen as part of the process by which that text smooths out the 
seams between different source blocks in Acts.!%? 

Other scholars, while agreeing that 15.34 is secondary, have 
argued for a theological, rather than a narrative motive. On this 
view, Silas chose to remain at Antioch as a protest against the terms 
of the Apostolic Decree. According to the Western text, Silas had 
brought the Decree from Jerusalem to Antioch, but once there, 
preferred to remain with Paul in order to dissociate himself from 
the Judaisers. This understanding of 15.34 sees it derived, not from 
the notice of 15.40, that Silas was in Antioch, but from that of 
15.41, that he accompanied Paul in place of Barnabas.!° 

Among those who have argued for the authenticity of 15.34 are 
Ramsay (who was not convinced of the general reliability of the 
Western text: see n. 25 above), Blass, Clark, and Delebecque. 

Ramsay’s argument was that 15.34 stood originally as it is in the 
Textus Receptus: ‘But it seemed good to Silas to remain.’ This 
original and Lucan text developed in two ways. On the one hand, 
the Bezan reviser added the clause: ‘and Judas went alone’; on the 
other, some copyists deliberately omitted v. 34, because they 
supposed that there was a contradiction between v. 33 and v. 34. 
They mistakenly thought that v. 33 narrated the actual departure of 
Silas and Judas, whereas it only stated that they were given 
permission to leave, and v. 34 in its original form added that Silas 
did not avail himself of the permission.1*4 
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Blass maintained that the whole of 15.34 was Luke’s com- 
position. The vocabulary and style are thoroughly Lucan. The first 
edition of Luke’s work contained the entire verse, Blass argued, 
but in the second edition, the author removed the second clause as 
unnecessary. An early copyist inadvertently passed over the words 
#50Ee ... adtobd, producing the text as it is in the majority of 
witnesses. This error in copying produced the inconsistency 
between 15.34 and 15.40, a blemish on the text which in the form of 
both its first and second editions was quite coherent. !*> 

In Clark’s opinion, the inconsistency between 15.33 and 15.40 
was the result, and indeed the hallmark, of the work of an 
abbreviator.'°° Delebecque, like Blass, has pointed out the 
‘Lucanism’ of the vocabulary in 15.34, and like Ramsay, has argued 
that 15.33 narrates only the permission given to Silas and Judas to 
leave Antioch. !3” 

Boismard and Lamouille have reconstructed vv. 33 and 34 TO in 
such a way that they do not contradict: momoas dé ypdvov 
bréotpepev “lovdac eic ‘Iepooddkvupa. €o0Ee 5€ tH TAG éem- 
wetvar avtobd. In order to arrive at this reading, Boismard and 
Lamouille have deserted all MS witnesses, and rely on the reading 
of Ephraem.'* But it is precisely in this type of reading that 
Patristic evidence is least helpful, and that unimaginative copyists 
are most reliable. Thoughtful copyists, and to a still greater extent 
ecclesiastical writers, were able to notice difficulties in the text, and 
to do something about them. Ephraem’s version of 15.30-5 is a 
paraphrase, and Ephraem has clearly taken the opportunity to 
clarify the text. He evidently had something corresponding to 
15.34, but his Commentary is not at this point to be relied upon to 
provide an original text lost in all MS witnesses. 

The difficulty with the verse is that it looks neither like part of 
Luke’s original text nor like the revision of a later scribe. If it were 
part of the original text (Blass, Clark, Delebecque) ~ or if only the 
first clause were part of the original text (Erasmus, Ramsay) — it 
would be hard to explain why it should have been removed. Only 
Ramsay has offered a motive: that it was to remove the perceived 
contradiction with v. 33. But a scribe faced with this problem 
should have asked: did Silas and Judas leave, or did they not? The 
answer given by v. 40 is that Silas, at least, did not. It should then 
have been v. 33 which was altered, and not v. 34— in much the way 
in which Ephraem understood it. No substantial reason can be 
given for the removal of v. 34, if it were originally in the text. 
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A very clear reason can be given for the addition of v. 34, and the 
fact that it exists in two forms might suggest that it was a growing 
text; first the initial clause was added to harmonise with v. 40, and 
then the second clause was added to answer the question of 
whether Judas did as Silas had done.*° But this solution also faces 
problems. The linguistic traits of 15.34 may not amount to proof 
that it is a Lucan composition, but they should be taken into 
account. More than that, the aim of harmonising v. 33 with v. 40 
would appear to have been achieved at the cost of creating an even 
clearer inconsistency between wv. 33 and 34. In v. 33 the envoys 
have been dismissed, and v. 34, coming directly afterwards, reads 
like a flat contradiction. The argument that &eAvOnoav means 
merely that the Antiochenes gave the Jerusalem envoys permission 
to depart (Ramsay, Delebecque) has little force. Silas and Judas 
were not waiting for permission to leave, and their dismissal is not 
portrayed as a release from Antioch, but as a sending to those who 
had first sent them (1pd¢ tovs &rooteikavtas abto’s). When 
dtohvetv is used in this context elsewhere in Acts, it quite clearly 
implies movement, and not merely permission to move (Acts 4.23, 
15.30). A scribe with the intelligence to note the contradiction 
between 15.33 and 15.40 might be expected to have introduced the 
necessary information in a less clumsy way. 

There is therefore an inconsistency between 15.33 and 15.34. It is 
of a sort more likely to have’ arisen if v. 34 were originally a 
self-contained unit which has been inserted into the text than if it 
were the product of careful rewriting. Acts 15.34, then, is best 
understood as a marginal note, added here by someone who was 
aware of Silas’ presence at Antioch in v. 40. The note has been 
incorporated whole, without making the necessary adjustments to 
v. 33. Such a process of adding new material to the text without 
proper thought for the grammatical or narrative consequences has 
been seen to be typical of the Western text elsewhere in Acts, also. 

On two final important points it is impossible to reach a firm 
conclusion. It is not clear in the first place who composed 15.34. 
The language is convincingly Lucan, but not exclusively so. Lucan 
authorship is permitted by the linguistic evidence, but not 
demanded by it. It is the sort of alteration which an author might 
make in the course of improving a draft of his work, but equally it is 
the sort of note which any reader might make on his text. In the 
second place, it is difficult to judge between the longer and shorter 
forms of the verse. The longer may be an expanded version of the 
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shorter, spelling out its implication, or the shorter may be a 
secondary form of the longer, pruned of unnecessary detail. In view 
of the further addition made by it®®, it may be that the shorter 
version was original, and that it has suffered from a tendency to 
expand. If this is correct, then 15.34 would be an instance in which 
D does not exhibit the more original form of Western reading. 


(8) Acts 16.4 


N-A*6 Codex D 

wc dé Sveropevovto drepyouevor dé 

TAG MOAELS TAG MOELG 
ékypucoov kai 

mapedtdocav avtots rapedidocav atdtots 


META TAOS Tappraias 
Tov kUpLov *Inootv Xpiotov 
Gua mapadidovtes Kai 
guiddooetv ta S6ypata TAG EVTOAGG 
TO KEKPLMEVEa UO TOV 
Gnootohwv kal tpeoPutépwv dnootddwv Kai mpeoPutépwv 
tov év ‘Tepooodvpots. tov év ‘Tepooodvuots. 


dveoyopevor dé: D it?(ergo) sah. 

éxfpvooov kal napedtS6ocav avtots: D it> syr?- 
syr'™s; Ephr(they preached). 

wEeta TAOS ... Xptotdv: D it> syr'™s, 

Gua... évtoAde: D it® 

om. tov (before dtootéAwv): D. 


Acts 16.4 relates in summary form the ministry of Paul and Silas 
in Lycaonia and Pisidia on Paul’s ‘second missionary journey’. 
According to the usually accepted text, this ministry consisted of 
handing on to the churches the stipulations of the Apostolic Decree 
(15.29). According to D and the Syriac, it consisted of preaching 
while also handing on the Decree (éxypvocov ... tapadiddovtes). 

The significance of these differences has been variously esti- 
mated. Weiss argued that the text of D had been created in order to 
explain why the church was said in the next verse to have grown in 
numbers. 14° Fascher suggested that the D-text of Acts 16.4 subord- 
inates the delivery of the Apostolic Decree to the preaching of 
Jesus by restructuring the sentence so that the main clause deals 
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with preaching, and the Decree appears only in an appended 
subordinate clause.'*! Epp incorporated Fascher’s observation into 
his own thesis that there is in the Western text an overall tendency 
to devalue ‘the significance both of the “decree” and of the 
disputation which occasioned it’. 14? 

The structure of the readings is also of interest. It has generally 
been thought that D’s reading is a secondary development, by way 
of contamination from the non-Western text. Ropes saw the key to 
the problem in the awkwardly placed kai napedidooav attois: 


kau mapedtdooav avtous is not found in hcl.mg. and is 
plainly a case of contamination from the B-text, since it 
breaks the connexion and is covered by apa mapad.dov- 
tes just below. 17 


Boismard and Lamouille reconstruct the primitive TO as duepy- 
duevou Sé Tas MOAELG EKYPYGOOV ETA MdONnS TappHotas TOV 
Ktptov “Inootv [?Xptotév]. They comment: 


TO did not have v. 4b (not known to Ephraem) since it had 
already expressed the theme in 15.41 ~ D joins the two 
texts together, but the borrowed matter from TA is 
strongly influenced by the text of TO in 15.41; it should be 
noted that the words mapedtd0cav avto.s are in the 
wrong position — the primitive TO probably did not have 
the title yptotov.!44 


Here, as in 15.34, Boismard and Lamouille rely on the witness of 
Ephraem to the original state of TO, which has been corrupted in 
D. But Ephraem’s reading has several lacunae, and is clearly not a 
straightforward rendering of an underlying Greek text. Con- 
ybeare’s Latin translation of Ephraem in Acts 16.4f. is as follows: 


[Dum] transibant civitates et manifestum [faciebant et 
apjostolatu intrepido praedicabant il[li verbum spiritus 
sanc]ti, et donec ecclesiae confirmaban[tur inter filios] 
virorum per signa quae facta sunt [cotidie in] illis.1*° 


Boismard and Lamouille note that Ephraem agrees with D in 
omitting tf mote in 16.5, but they do not draw attention to his 
singular reading: ‘(among the sons) of men by the signs which were 
done’. If Ephraem alone gives the true TO in 16.4, why is his 
equally idiosyncratic reading in 16.5 passed over in silence? It 
seems more likely that Ephraem has left out any reference to the 
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Decree in 16.4 because he was more concerned with the apostolic 
preaching, and he has added a reference to signs because 16.5 put 
him in mind of 2.42-7. All reliable Western witnesses, therefore, 
mention both preaching and handing on the Decree. 

Ropes’s explanation is also doubtful. While it is true that the text 
of D reads more smoothly if the words kai napedidooav adtots 
are removed, D reads so well without them that it is hard to see why 
a copyist should have disrupted it by incorporating material which, 
as Ropes pointed out, is otiose in view of the Gua nmapadd6vtes 
at a later point. 

The origin of the D-text is perhaps better explained as due to the 
incorporation of marginal notes on a text like that of the non- 
Western witnesses: 


dvepyouevor 
EKY|PUGOOV ws dé Suemopevovto tas MdAEtC 
Weta WANS 
Tappryoia tapedtdooav abtois puddooetv 


Tov KUpLOV ‘Inootv 

Xpiotov Gua ta SOyWata TA KEKPLUEVa OO TOV 

napadddvtes 

Kai Tac évtoAds }§=—s det 00 TOA wv Kai mpeoiutTépwv THV év 
‘Tepooodvpots. 


The interlined Stepyouevou was intended to replace w¢ dé 
dvemopevovto as it does in D it*>! sah. The material in the margin 
was intended to take the place of napedidooav ... tad. The 
version intended by the annotator would have been: dvepyduevor 
dé tag mdAEtG EKNPVOGOV ETA MdONS MappHoias tov KUPLOV 
*Inootv Xpuiotov Gua mapadidovteg Kai tag évtoAds tav 
amootOAwv kai mpeoPutépwv tHv év ‘Iepocodbpots. 

The transcriber appears to have been anxious to lose as little 
text as possible from the main body or from the annotation. 
Consequently, he has kept the two main verbs, éxkjpvocov and 
mapedidooav, even though the additional material itself intended 
to subordinate the ‘handing over’ of the Decree to the ‘preaching’ 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. The incoherent text which resulted from 
this incorporation has been made easier in the secondary Western 
versions (syr?-»™s Ephr). 

The language of the additional material is Lucan in character. 
The phrase peta mapprnotas is unique to Luke in the New 
Testament. The substitution of évtoAat for déyuata is in accord 
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with Lucan usage, since elsewhere Luke uses d6yua for commands 
of the secular power alone (Lk. 2.1, Acts 17.7), but uses évtoAy for 
religious commands (Lk. 1.6, 18.20, 23.56) and for personal 
injunctions (Lk. 15.29, Acts 17.15). The title ‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ is to be found elswhere in Acts (11.17, 28.31; cf. 15.26). But 
against this observation must be set two points. The first is that the 
title ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ is far more common in the Western text 
of Acts than in the usually accepted text.'4° The second is that the 
exact phrase ‘preaching the Lord Jesus Christ’ is not found in any 
undisputed Lucan passage. Linguistically, then, the Western 
additional material at Acts 16.4 has Lucan traits, but also some 
features characteristic of the Western text in Acts. 

It has already been noted that the content of the Western reading 
amounts, in the view of Fascher and Epp, to a denigration of the 
Decree. The attitude displayed by the longer text would thus be at 
variance with that of Luke, for whom the Decree is clearly of great 
significance. However, the evidence could more convincingly be 
taken as pointing the other way. By binding together Paul’s 
passing on the Decree with his preaching, the longer text seeks to 
dispel any suggestion that Paul was uncertain about the Decree. 
Handing on the Decree was an integral part of his message, even 
beyond the area to which it was addressed (15.23); it was the 
6udaxy which complemented the kjpuvyua of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
So, far from belittling the status of the Decree, the longer text of 
Acts 16.4 appears to enhance it. 

A similar conclusion may be drawn from the Western text of Acts 
15.41. Here, several Western witnesses add to the statement that 
Paul went through Syria and Cilicia strengthening the churches the 
observation mapadidots Tas évtokdc tTHv mpEoButépwv. Tissot 
has thought to find here more evidence for Epp’s thesis that there is 
a denigration of the Decree in the Western text. He has pointed out 
that the ‘elders’ appear in this reading unaccompanied by the 
‘apostles’, from which we are to conclude that in the view of the 
Western reviser the Decree was the work of the Judaising elders, 
and not of the more authoritative apostles. '4? More likely, though, 
the true significance of this reading is that given to it by Lake and 
Cadbury: it intends to reinforce the notion that Paul assented to the 
Decree and himself laid it upon the congregations he visited on this 
journey.!*8 By introducing a reference to the Decree in 15.41 the 
Western text runs the risk, if anything, of making Paul appear, in 
Jacquier’s words, ‘a simple colporteur of the Apostolic Decree’. 4° 
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In both 16.4 and 15.41, therefore, the intention of the Western 
readings is to associate the Apostolic Decree more closely with Paul 
on this ‘second missionary journey’. In the view of the Western 
text, the Apostolic Decree was a powerful instrument for the 
strengthening of the life of the churches.'°° There can be little 
doubt that this was also the view of Luke himself.'*! 

The additional Western material in Acts 16.4, then, is best 
understood as originating in notes on the text which have been 
incorporated into the text in some witnesses. Codex D exhibits the 
resultant text in its most primitive form, and the other witnesses in 
modified forms. In language and theology, the material is at least 
consistent with Luke’s work elsewhere. The annotator and the 
author may have been the same person. 


(9) Acts 17.1 


N-A*6 Codex D 

drodevoavtes bé TV brodevoavtes dé tHyv 

*Augtstodt *Augizoau 

kat thv *AmoAAwviav Kai KATHABOV Eic 
*AzoAAwvida. 

HAVov cic Oecoadoviknv. KaKeiOev tic 
Oeooahovikyy. 


dvodetoavtes] SveAO6vtec: E it? 
KatiOov sig “Atod\Awvida kaketOev: D it?. 


Weiss found in this passage evidence that the text of D had been 
disturbed by the intrusion of marginal notes.5* The note arose 
through correction of an error in copying. He proposed that the 
text had passed through four stages in order to reach its present 
state. 

The first form of the Western text was: 

(1) ty “Auginodw Kat tiv “Amohhwviav KathAGov cic Oeooa- 
dovikyv. 
By an error of transcription, the words thv “AmoAAwviav were 
omitted: 
(2) ty *Auginoaw kat KathiABov sig Oecoahovikny. 
A copyist who noticed the mistake added a note to indicate the 
material to be added: 

Kai “ArtodAwviav 
(3) tiv “Auginoaw Kai KkatiOov cic Oecoadovikyy. 
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A further copyist, however, added the missing material on the 
wrong side of the verb, and continued the sentence with kaxKetOev, 
giving the text of D: 

(4) thy “Augisodw kai KatijOov sic “Amodiwviav KdKkelOev 
tic Oeooahovikyy. 

Weiss’s reconstruction explains the redundant kat of D. One 
objection to his reconstruction would be that it proposes a develop- 
ment which has strangely left no trace except in D itself. This is 
particularly striking in the case of stage (1), the supposed original 
Western reading, although it has to be recalled that the Western 
witnesses are rather meagre at this point: it*> and copS® are not 
extant here, and the variant may have been too trivial to be placed 
in the Harclean Syriac margin. 

A further objection is that there is little apparent reason for a 
copyist to have misplaced the marginal note. It fitted only with 
difficulty after the verb, but would fit very neatly before it. Why, 
then, should it have been misplaced? Weiss’s solution is by no 
means impossible, but a simpler one would be preferable, if one 
could be found. 

Haenchen also noted the redundant kai in D. D, he held, was 
here a mixed text, and the kai was the remnant of the ‘neutral 
text’.'53 This conflation theory is open to the same objection as 
Weiss’s annotation theory: there is no evidence of any Western 
reading here other than that of D. The reconstruction of an original 
and purer Western text can only be conjectural. 

The redundant kai certainly suggests a disturbance of the text. 
A simpler solution would be to suppose that the words katfjA8ov 
etc “AmoAAwvidal4 stood as a marginal note to the text. Instead 
of being incorporated consistently, they were added in place of 
tiv “Anodkoviav Gov with KéxKelOev appended to make the 
connection with the rest of the sentence. The word kat was 
left to introduce the reference to Apollonia, but now had no 
function. !%° 

The point of the alteration seems to have been to place more 
emphasis upon Apollonia. Lake’s first comment on this reading was 
that it rearranges Paul’s journey, dividing the passage from Philippi 
to Thessalonica into two stages instead of three (Philippi— Apollo- 
nia — Thessalonica instead of Philippi — Amphipolis — Apollonia — 
Thessalonica). It has done this, Lake maintained, by interpreting 
d.odevoavtes to mean ‘passing through’, and elevating Apollonia 
as the only stopping-place on the journey between the major 
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centres of Philippi and Thessalonica.5° Lake later revised his 
opinion of the reading. In Beg. IV, he translated the reading: 
‘Taking the road through Amphipolis, they came down to Apollo- 
nia, and from it to Thessalonica.’ He drew the conclusion that the 
reading implies a longer stay than usual in Apollonia.'*’ There is, 
though, little evident reason for the alteration; the Western reading 
has nothing specific to say about Apollonia, so why should it call 
attention to the town in this way? 

The answer to the problem appears to be geographical. It is 
usually assumed that Apollonia Mygdonia lay on the Via Egnatia, 
and certainly an Apollonia is mentioned in the /tineraries.15° The 
exact course of the road at this point is not known, but the nature of 
the terrain to the south of Lake Bolbe makes it highly likely that the 
road more or less followed the shoreline. The site of Apollonia 
Mygdonia, however, is one kilometre south of the road, and eighty 
metres above it, at a place known in modern times as Polina. It is 
possible that the road climbed the hill to pass through the town, but 
this is unlikely, particularly when it is recalled that the Via Egnatia 
to the east of Thessalonica was principally of military import- 
ance,!°° and could therefore well have missed a town of purely local 
significance. 

The Apollonia of the /tineraries may not, then, be the town of 
Apollonia Mygdonia itself. This conjecture is borne out by the 
evidence of the Itinerarium Burdigalense (605.1) of AD 333, which 
places roadside settlements into categories. Apollonia appears as a 
mansio, a mere stopping-place, in contrast to the civitates of 
Philippi, Amphipolis, and Thessalonica. Apollonia Mygdonia does 
not seem to have declined in status by the fourth century, since it 
remained a 26Atc in the reign of Justinian,!©° and was the seat of a 
bishop by the eighth century.'©! The mansio must, then, have been 
a separate site. The city of Apollonia Mygdonia stood at some 
distance from the road, but the traveller on the Via Egnatia would 
pass the mansio of Apollonia at some point near the city. 

The D-reading at Acts 17.1 may demonstrate knowledge of the 
topography of Apollonia. The majority reading states that Paul and 
his companions passed through both Amphipolis and Apollonia. 
The originator of the D-text seems to have realised that the passage 
is not concerned with mansiones through which Paul passed, but 
with cities which he visited. He seems to have recognised also that 
Paul would not have passed through the city of Apollonia Myg- 
donia if he had kept to the road. Some expression had to be added 
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to make clear that Paul visited the city of Apollonia Mygdonia, and 
had not merely passed the mansio of Apollonia. Hence the anno- 
tation KathOov sic “AmoAAwvida/-iav, which, it has here been 
argued, is the likely origin of the D-reading. 

If the reading of Acts 17.1D shows an acquaintance with the 
topography of Apollonia, it may be taken as one of a small group of 
variants which exhibit an interest in Macedonia. '© 


(10) Acts 17.4 


N-A*6 Codex D 

Kat tives €& avtav Kal tives €& avbtav 

éxeio8yoav énto8yoav 

Kat TpocEeKAnpwOryoav kat mpocekAnpwoOrnoav 

T@ Tava kat tH Vira, tO TatA@ kat t@ DUaia 
TH Svd0yxy 

TOV te CEBOPEVOV Tohdol Tov CeBopevov 

"EAAyvoov TAT80¢g TOAU, Kat “Eddyjvov mAij80g noAd 

YUVOALKOV TE TOV TPOTOV kal yuvatkes TOV TPOTWV 

otk Odtyat. obk OACyat. 


om. kal TpoceKAnpwOroav: p”4. 

tH Svdaxq ToAAoi tHv cePopévwv: D it? syr?(and many of the 
Greeks who feared God); ?Cass 

oePoptévwv] + Kat: p74 A D 33. 81. 181. it! vg boh. 

om. “EdAjvov: 323 

kal yuvaikes: D it>>! vg syr? geo eth; Cass. 

om. tav Tpa@twv: it?! ndl! eth™s. 


Various attempts have been made to explain the peculiarities of 
the text of D in Acts 17.4, and in particular, the awkward and 
apparently unnecessary tf] dudax7). Blass suggested that tH didax7} 
had become displaced from its proper position after éne(o8noav 
and reinserted at the wrong point.'® Clark embodied the suggest- 
ion in his reconstruction of the Western text (Z). Because the 
supposed transposition occurs at the end of two lines of Codex D, it 
fitted particularly well with his contention that the sense-lines of D 
are an ancient element of the text.'©* Displacement of words or 
phrases clearly has taken place in D. It can be observed in Acts at 
1.2 (&vednupOn), 2.14 (mavtec - from the end of one line to the 
end of the next), 2.45f. (ka®’ tjwépav), 5.29 (transposition of two 
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lines), 12.7 (adtod), 13.15 (év tiv), and 13.30f. (ég’ huépac 
mhelovac). In the case of 17.4, though, there is no evidence that th 
dtdayh ever stood at a different point in the text. 

This lack of evidence is a major point against Boismard and 
Lamouille’s reconstruction of TO here. They argue that th did0xh 
ought to follow émeto8noav, and therefore at some previous stage it 
must have done so, and the words Kai mpooexAnpmOnoav tH 
HavAq@ kat t@ ZtAG in D must be an intrusion from the alternative 
text.!6 Ropes had argued something similar.!®* But evidence for 
any other Western reading than that of D is completely lacking. It is 
also hard to see why a copyist with two good texts before him 
should produce such a poor text as the result of his conflating work. 

Weiss suggested that a scribe had added th d.5ay7f as a marginal 
note, with the intention that it should be incorporated as th didayh 
tod HavaAov kat tov ZtAo8. Instead, another copyist has added the 
note ‘quite mechanically’ after the names. '°” 

Weiss’s suggestion has the advantage that it does not postulate a 
completely vanished ‘pure’ Western text, and does not envisage a 
copyist ruining two good texts in order to produce a poor one. It is 
likely that the words th 5vdayxq in Acts 17.4D were once a marginal 
note, and have been brought into the text by a copyist who did not 
have the initiative, or did not want to take it, to reorder the 
expression of the verse to take account of the new material. 

It is impossible to say at what point these words entered the text. 
The most that can be said is that D’s text appears to have 
incorporated a marginal note, added ineptly at an uncertain period, 
a note which seems to have been intended to guide a rewriting of 
the passage. 


(11) Acts 18.8 


N-A*6 Codex D 

Kptomoc 5¢ 6 "Apytouvaywyos 6 b& “Apyiovvarymyos Kptomoc 
éx(otevoev TH Kuplw EXLOTEVOEV EiCG TOV KUPLOV 

ovv OA@ TH Oikw adTOd, ovv SAw TH otk@ attod, 

Kal moAAOl TOV KopwOiwv Kal MOAAOL TOV KoptvOtwv 
GKovovtes EMLOTEVOV Gkovovtes ETlOTEVOV 

kat épamtiCovto. Kai épamtiCovto miotevovtes 


TH VE@ Sra tov Svouatos 
tov kuplov hudv “Inoot 
Xptotov. 
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elg tov KUptov: D it>>> vg*? syrP- sah. 
TOAAOL] MOAV WAGOs: it?>; Ephrs*. 
é&Kkovovtes] + verbum domini it 
om. éxiotevov kai: it 
Tiotevovtes TO Ve: D it? 
éxiotevov] + TH Oe@ [Kai éBantitovto: syr? arm 
dia tod d6vdpatos tod Kupiov judv "Inoot Xpiotot: D (383. 
614. 2147) it®-6>)- syrb"* 
(om. Hudv: 383. 614. syr6”*) 
(om. tot Kupiou Hu@v: it?>) 
(placed before kal éBantiCovto: 614 2147. syr®”’). 


The problem to be addressed in this collection of readings is the 
overloaded nature of the reading of D. One way of understanding it 
would be to argue that the Fleury palimpsest (it?>) contains the 
original Western reading: &kovovtes éBantitovto miotevovtes 
TO Oc 51d tod dvdpatos Inoot Xpiotod. The reading of D will 
then have arisen through the addition of superfluous material from 
the other text.16° Weiss suggested that the redundancy in D was 
brought about by the incorporation of émiotevov Kai from an 
interlined note, without the copyist’s noticing the tautology of the 
new reading. !° 

This way of explaining the text, though, fails to give a reason fora 
copyist to add to his text words which are utterly superfluous. 
Although it is possible to see how the text of D could have arisen 
from that of it, it is less easy to see why it should have done so. It is 
easier to take the reading of D as the ancestor of the other readings. 
Their origin could then be explained as attempts to remove the 
tautology in these ways: (1) by excising émiotevov kat: (it); (2) by 
excising Tiotevovtes TH ew, and (a) leaving dtd tod dvduatoc 
KtA in place (383), or (b) attaching it to émiotevov (614. 2147. 
syr?**), 

How, then, could the tautologous reading of D have arisen in the 
first place? Weiss may have been correct in suggesting that it arose 
from the incorporation of an annotation or gloss, but more likely 
than his suggestion that émiotevov kat was added to the Western 
text is the probability that the additional material of D (a1otevov- 
tes TO Oew Sia Tod dvduatos tod Kupiou hudv "Inoot Xprotod) 
was itself an interlined or marginal note. Its intention was to make 
more explicit the nature of the converts’ faith at baptism (an 
interest shown by the Western text elsewhere in Acts: 2.41, 8.37, 
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11.17). It was incorporated by a copyist who either did not notice 
the overloading of the resultant text, or who had such a high regard 
for the marginalia and the text of his exemplar that he wanted to 
retain as much as possible of both. 

By whom could this annotation have been made? Clearly by 
someone who appreciated Lucan usage. Epp has carefully studied 
the material dealing with ‘believing in the Lord/ believing in God’ 
in Acts, and has shown that Luke habitually draws a distinction 
between Jewish converts (like Crispus) who are said to ‘believe in 
the Lord’, and Gentiles (like the Corinthians) who are said to 
‘believe in God’.'”° The Western material here is in conformity with 
Luke’s usage. 


(12) Acts 24.27 


N-A?26 614 
EhaPev duddoyov 6 OHAME EhaPe Suddoyxov 6 BiAvE 
Tl6pxtov Pijotov Tl6pxtov Pijotov 
tov dé IlatAov etacev év 
typrjoet Sta Apotourdav: 
Oéhov Te yAapITA KatabécOat Oédwv Sé yaptv KatabécOat 
tots “Iovdatous tots “Iovdatoug 
6 OFA katédue 6 MikE katéAue 
tov Ilatiov dedeuévov. tov Ilatiov Sedeuévov. 


tov d€ ... ApovotAAav: 614. 2147. 2412 syrhms 

om. Oéhwv ... Sedeuévov: syrh™e 

yap: XE LW 242. 323. 945. 1739. 1891. 2495. al.; 

xapita: X* A BC 33. 104. 1175. pe.; yaputac: Maj. 

Katéhute: Maj.; KatéAeutev: p™% A H L 81. 88. 104. 
181.453.1175.2464 pe. 


Three minuscules with marked ‘Western’ tendencies give in Acts 
24.27 two reasons for Felix’s leaving Paul in prison at the end of his 
governorship. Not only, as in the Majority text, because he wished 
to placate ‘the Jews’, but also ‘because of Drusilla’ his wife.171 The 
Harclean Syriac has the marginal reading (‘Paul he left under guard 
because of Drusilla’) against that of its text (“Wishing to please the 
Jews, Felix left Paul bound’). 

The Western reading here is almost certainly to be taken with the 
reading of the Harclean Syriac margin at v. 24, which adds to the 
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Majority text that Drusilla, being Jewish, ‘asked to see Paul, and to 
hear the word, wishing therefore to satisfy her [Felix sent for Paul]’ 
(syr>™8 with support from Bohemian and Cass).!”* 

There appears to be a conscious Western point of view in this 
episode. According to the Western text, Drusilla played a major 
part in Felix’s relation with Paul. But it was a strange and rather 
contradictory part. At first Drusilla was eager to see Paul and to 
hear his message (v. 24, Western), but by the end of Felix’s tenure 
of office, it is presumably her malice towards Paul which prevents 
him from being freed (v. 27, Western). There is no explanation for 
this change of mind. Possibly the reader is to suppose that she was 
angered by Paul’s preaching on éyxpdteva (v. 25),!”> but the text 
gives little indication that this was so. It may again be evidence of 
the Western text’s anti-Judaic and anti-feminine tendency.!”4 On 
the other hand, in the Western as in the Majority text, it is Felix, 
not Drusilla, who prolongs Paul’s detention in the hope of financial 
gain (vv. 25f.). Drusilla’s implied attitude in v. 27 Western text is a 
surprise to the reader, since her previous attitude to Paul had been 
shown as positive, in contrast to that of her husband. 

As an explanation of Paul’s continued imprisonment after Felix’s 
departure the Western reading of 24.27 is hard to understand. It is 
equally inconsistent as a description of Paul’s continued imprison- 
ment. The typyots to which it refers recalls the tnpeto8a of v. 23, 
and the liberal regime under which Paul was kept by Felix, rather 
than the dedeuévocg of v. 27, which seems to imply harsher 
treatment after Felix had left (note also Gveous 24.23, with ot 
deouoi obtot, 26.29).!75 

The Western additional material now at 24.27, if placed at the 
start of v. 26, would provide a consistent picture of Drusilla, and a 
consistent picture of Paul’s imprisonment under Felix. It would 
refer quite naturally to the period of Paul’s imprisonment under 
Felix. Drusilla wished to hear Paul (24.24, Western), so Felix kept 
Paul in custody, partly in order to gratify her!’° (24.27, Western 
material), and partly also in the hope of gaining a bribe (Gua Kai 
éhifwv KtA 24.26). It would also introduce the rest of v. 26 well: 
both Felix and Drusilla had their reasons for detaining Paul. The 
Western additional material at 24.27 is best thought of as having 
begun in the form of a marginal note. This assumption would 
explain its laconic brevity: 5a Apotovdav reads more like a 
shorthand note to be explained than a sufficient explanation in 
itself. The assumption could also explain the misplacement of the 
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material: a copyist who assumed that the ‘leaving in custody’ here 
referred to the same state as the ‘leaving bound’ in v. 27 might think 
that he should use this material to supplement the narrative at that 
point. 

It is difficult to be precise about the origin of this material. The 
use of 4 in the sense of ‘leave behind’ is not paralleled elsewhere 
in the undisputed work of Luke, while there is a clear parallel in the 
Western reading of Acts 18.21: tov dé “AkvaAav eiaoev év “Eqéow. 
The phrase év tnproet, on the other hand, is used by Luke 
elsewhere (Acts 5.18: see also Acts 4.3). 

The Western material in Acts 24.27, therefore, appears to have 
the character of a misplaced annotation. Lucan authorship is a 
possibility, although it cannot be demonstrated beyond doubt. 


Conclusion 


Development of Western readings 


This chapter has been largely concerned with passages in which 
Western witnesses have a confused text. This confusion is often 
most noticeable in D, and it has been seen that in many cases D’s 
awkwardness has been ascribed to conflation with non-Western 
readings. It has here been argued that D frequently offers the most 
original form of the Western text, and that the developments within 
the Western tradition are best understood as attempts to alleviate 
the difficulties of a text like that of D. It must be recalled that D’s 
closest allies are translations, and that, while a copyist working in 
one language only can reproduce what is in his exemplar, whether 
he understands it or not, a translator is obliged to think about what 
a passage means if he is to put it into another language. Some of the 
tidying-up of the Western text may, therefore, be due to the 
necessities of translation. 

D, of course, has a manuscript history of its own, and does not 
invariably preserve the earliest form of the Western text. It has 
been seen, for example, that at 15.34 D may offer a relatively late 
form of text (see pp. 145f. above) and that at 11.2 D may have lost 
a preposition under the influence of the accompanying Latin (see 
pp. 80f. above). D’s readings, like those of any other witness, must 
be examined on their merits. 

But D’s redundant and confused readings in Acts are unlikely to 
be merely the product of conflation with the non-Western text. 
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Quite apart from the general consideration that the hypothesis of 
conflation envisages the sacrifice of two coherent texts to make one 
incoherent text, such a hypothesis is also unable to explain specific 
instances in which the Western confusion owes nothing to the 
non-Western text. An example of this is 14.2 (see see pp. 126-31 
above), where two alternative phrases appear to have been com- 
bined, both of them purely Western. A further possible example, 
14.10, will be considered below. 

The hypothesis which has arisen from the observations of this 
chapter is that the confusion of the Western readings is often best 
explained as the result of the incorporation of marginal or inter- 
lined notes, containing the characteristically Western material, into 
an originally non-Western textual base. Several features of the 
readings betray the origin of these notes: redundancy, inconsist- 
ency with context, and the phenomenon of notes being run together 
when they should have been incorporated separately. 


Redundancies 


Redundancy may be the mark of plain conflation. But conflation 
assumes the existence in the first place of two pure texts which have 
been brought together. It is not always possible to demonstrate the 
existence of a pure Western text behind the apparently conflate 
Western readings. What appear at first sight to be relatively pure 
readings can be shown in some instances to be developments from 
an earlier text marked by redundancy. Examples of this are 3.11 
(pp. 115-19), 3.13 (pp. 120-2), 15.5 (pp. 134-7), 16.4 (pp. 
146-50), and 18.8 (pp. 154-6). In these instances, the history of 
the Western text’s development leads back, not to a coherent 
original Western text, but to a primitive form already characterised 
by redundancy. 

Other readings in which the Western text is marked by redun- 
dancy, and which have been considered in this chapter are: 6.1 
(pp. 122-6), 14.2 (pp. 126-31), possibly 15.2 (pp. 137-41), and 17.4 
(pp. 153f.). 

Further examples of redundant readings in the Western text, 
which are explicable on the hypothesis that they represent marginal 
notes, may be found elsewhere in Acts. Acts 2.47 has evidently a 
rather complex textual history, in common with the whole section 
2.45-3.1. Part of the development could have been due to the 
insertion at a primitive stage of the Western tradition of the words 
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év TH ékkAnoig after éxi to abt (see D it >°4 cop 9°’). These two 
elements have been transposed for the sake of sense in E ¥ Maj 
syr. In origin év th €kkAnotg appears to have been an explanatory 
gloss upon éxi t6 at6.1”” The two phrases have been combined by 
a copyist and have become one of the most widely accepted of 
Western readings in the ancient textual tradition. 

In 3.1, Luke adds his own explanation of ‘the hour of prayer’ — 
that is, ‘the ninth’ (thv @pav tijs Tpocevyiis tiv Evatynv). D goes 
further and adds 16 detAtvov, ‘late in the day’. The additional 
phrase could well be understood as an alternative. Incorporated 
into the text it is otiose. 

In 5.12 the words év t@ tep@ D (E) (it>) sah copS°’ added before 
év TH OTOG LTOAOUM@V(t)os may be evidence of a gloss intended to 
conform 5.12 to 2.46, which has been added to the text, instead of 
taking the place of év ti otoG ToAOuMv(T)os. 

Weiss suspected that in 7.26, eldev adtotc &duxotdvtas was 
interlined in order to make a firmer connection with the words ivati 
aéukeite;. But instead of taking the place of the earlier material, 
the words have been added to the text as a supplement to it.!78 

At 12.5 the majority of witnesses read: npooevyt) 5é Hv éxteviac 
ywopévyn U0 tig EkKAyolacs Tpd¢ Tov HEdv nepi adtod. But D 
has: MoAM) 5é mpooevyy Hv év éexteveia mepi adtod and tis 
ékkAnolas pd¢g Tov Oedv rept avtov. The repetition mept avtod 
... Tepl adtod suggests that two versions of the sentence have been 
run together. Since several witnesses (it>4 eth™s ndl') have mepi 
avtotd in the first position, but not the second, it may be that they 
witness to the more primitive text, with D representing a text 
contaminated by the Majority reading. But equally, D may be the 
earlier Western reading, and the other witnesses refinements of it. 
In which case the reading of D could have arisen from the 
thoughtless incorporation of a marginal note containing an alter- 
native version of the sentence: noAAt 5 mpocevyy Hv év éxtevela 
rept avtod ano tis ExkAnolas mpdc Tov Hedv. The scribe who 
incorporated the note, having reached the words tov Oe6v at the 
end of the material, would have mechanically continued copying 
after tov Oe6v in the existing text, producing the redundant reading 
of D. 

The phrase ev@éws napaxphua is found at 14.10 in D it® syr>™s 
cop®®’ (evOéws: 1838 eth™; mapayphua: E it°). As in 14.2, ata 
slightly earlier point in the Western version of the narrative, two 
alternative elements seem to have been added together. Interlined 
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notes provide a likely origin for this type of reading.!7° Similarly, in 
20.7, the addition of mpwty to we in D (diff. it°) may be due to the 
incorporation of a note which was meant to take the place of the 
other word.!®° 

The Western version of 16.35—40 presents a number of complex 
problems. One of the most curious verses is 16.38, where N-A?6 
has: datnyyetkav Sé tots otpatnyois of papdodyou Ta PnLata 
tatta, and D gives: aanyyethav 5€ adtoroot [sic] otpatnyois of 
paBdSodyo. ta Phuata tatta ta PyOévta mpd tovs otpatn- 
yous. Material corresponding to té 6n9Evta is found in syr?, but D 
and it’ are alone in giving mpdg tovs otpatnyots. Boismard and 
Lamouille’s discussion of the reading is coloured by their observa 
tion that mpd¢g tovs otpatnyots cannot be connected with 
GnnyyYElWav, since the latter is always followed by the dative. !*! 
Only a little earlier in the narrative, however, we find aamyyetrev 
dé ... tovg AdyouUS TMPdG tov TIadAov (16.36). It seems quite 
possible that ta PnBEvta mpdg tods OTpatnyovs was intended as 
a substitute for toig otpatnyois of papdobyxot ta PHuata tadta. 
The incorporation of what was intended as an alternative has 
gravely disturbed the text, and given the tautologous reading we 
find in D. Clumsy handling of a marginal note may again be 
suspected. 

In 22.29 several Western witnesses (614. 1611. 2412. syr>”* sah: D 
def.) add the words kai napayprua éAvoev attév. This means that 
the phrase €\voev avtév in v. 30 is now redundant.'*? The same 
witnesses (except sah) add néupac before éAvoev in v. 30. The 
redundancy of the Western readings in these verses seems well 
explained as the result of incorporating marginal notes which were 
intended to guide the rewriting of the narrative. The rewritten 
passage would have had Paul released by Lysias immediately his 
Roman citizenship became known (v. 29). The méupacs of v. 30 
may have referred to sending for ‘the chief priests and the Sanhe- 
drin’. But instead of leading to a rewriting of the passage, the notes 
have merely been added to it, and have produced a text marked by 
redundancy. 

The Latin witness it?! has at 24.5 the redundant reading, non 
tantum generi nostro sed fere universo orbe terrarum et omnibus 
Judeis in place of omnibus ludaeis in universo orbe (vg). As Blass 
and Clark noted, this reading appears to combine two phrases, 
hence the appearance of the Jews twice (generi nostro ... et 
omnibus Judeis).'® If, as may be suspected, a gloss has been 
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incorporated here, then the original text of the gloss may have been 
that of Blass’s reconstructed B-text: ob Udvov t@ yéver Hud GAAG 
oxedov TAO TH Oikoupevy.!°4 

At the close of 27.2 the majority of witnesses read: dvtog otv 
juiv “Apiotapyou Maxeddovoc Oecoadovukéws. A number of 
Western witnesses conclude the verse: Occoadovikéwv dé ’Apto- 
tapxoc Kai Zéxouvdoc. These witnesses are: 614. 1518. (2147). 
2495. syr® (D is lacking here, and it*>, which is extant for this 
passage, does not have the reading). The appearance of Secundus 
here is very probably to be explained by the mention of him in 20.4 
as the companion of Aristarchus. What is not so readily explained is 
the form of the Western witnesses, in which Aristarchus appears 
twice: first alone, and then with Secundus. An explanation would 
be that a marginal note “Apiotapyos kai Léxouvvdoc has been 
incorporated. It should have been used to alter the sentence, but 
instead has been added to it, creating the redundant Western 
reading. 

As a final example of redundancy, one may note the treatment of 
the end of Acts in the Western textual tradition. In 28.31 there 
occurs a Western reading, apparently represented by the words 
‘saying that this is Jesus Christ the Son of God, by whom the whole 
world is about to be judged’ (2Aéywv Stu obtd¢ got “Inoots 6 
vids tot Beod du’ Sv péAAEt H OikovEVY KpLOAvaL). This reading 
commended itself to several Vulgate copyists, and has found its way 
also into the text of the Harclean Syriac, although different 
witnesses have dealt with the material in different ways. Some 
witnesses have simply added the material to the end of the common 
text of 28.31, and this appears to have been the most primitive form 
of the reading.'®> Some scribes noticed that the content of Paul’s 
preaching is thus given twice, and have amended the text accord- 
ingly. One group of witnesses has substituted the Western material 
for the account of Paul’s preaching in the common text.!®° The 
scribe of it** has excised the first description of Paul’s message, but 
has left the Western material rather awkwardly at the end of the 
passage.'8”? As Ropes observed, the material seems to have origi- 
nated in Greek, and to have been intended as a substitute for at 
least part of the passage ta mepi ... dkwAuvtwe.!88 Here, too, the 
redundant Western reading may have arisen from the incorpor- 
ation of a gloss. 
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Inconsistencies 


As well as the redundancy they produce, marginal notes when 
introduced into a text can betray their origin by their inconsistency 
with their context. Such inconsistency has been noted at 1.5 (until 
Pentecost: pp. 113-15), 15.2 (pp. 137-40), and 17.1 (pp. 150-3). 
A narrative inconsistency was created by the introduction of 15.34 
without the necessary consequent changes to 15.33 (pp. 142-61). 

Further examples of inconsistency are to be found in the Western 
tradition. At 11.1 D has the reading: dkovotov dé éyéveto totic 
amootdAoig Kal totic ddekqoic ot év tH “Iovdaig.!8 The 
peculiar series tots ... tots ... ot ... could be explained if 
éKovotov dé éyéveto tolcs GmootdAotcs Kai totic &dehkqoic had 
been taken into the text from a gloss, and the copyist then returned 
to the common text without noticing that his own adopted construc- 
tion now required the dative, and not the common text’s nomi- 
native. 

Several witnesses at 18.21 give Paul’s reason for leaving Ephesus: 
del we (5¢ D*; om. pe vg?!) navtmec tiv Eoptiyy ( + huépav D) tiv 
(om. D) épyouévyv noutjoar eic ‘IepoodAvpa D H L P WY Maj. 
it5-51-58.59.61.63. y9(231a.).1266.1700.8k629 sy nd] ger‘?! prov eth™s; Cass 
Chr Theoph. In D (diff. it>), it°° and the Provencal, there is no 
connecting conjunction between the Western material and the 
following text. This anacolouthon makes the Western material look 
intrusive, and may suggest that it was originally a note which has 
been placed in the text. 


Misplacements 


Misplacement has been observed in the Western readings at Acts 
1.5 (pp. 113-15), 14.2 (katé& tHv dukatwv: pp. 126-31) and 14.27 
(see p. 129, n. 83). It may also account for the Western reading 
at 19.1.1 

A particular type of misplacement of material is the running- 
together of notes which were meant to be separate. This has been 
observed at 3.11 (pp. 115-19), 14.2 (two instances, &pytovvayo- 
you &pyovtes t. ouv. and attoic duwypov + Kata tov ducatwv: 
pp. 126-31), and 15.2 (pp. 137-40). Quite possibly, 14.10 provides 
another example (see pp. 160f.). 

A further example of misplacement occurs in 20.4. The whole 
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passage 20. 1-7 appears to have undergone extensive revision in the 
Western version, and D in particular is rather confused. All 
witnesses agree in 20.3 in narrating Paul’s decision to return to 
Syria through Macedonia, the Western version attributing the 
decision to the prompting of the Spirit. Before giving the list of 
Paul’s companions on the journey, D adds wéAdovtos ovv eEetévan 
adtod péypt tig “Aoias. The phrase pé\Aovtosg obv eerévat 
adtod is witnessed by only it® and syr™™2, while the second phrase, 
utxyp. this “Aoias, had a much wider currency (other witnesses 
have dypt: it is found in A D EH L P Maj it8°5!-62. yg1700 syrp-hme 
geo prov; it is absent from p” & B 33 pc vg sah boh). The list of 
Paul’s companions follows the phrase &ypupéypt ths “Actas 
(although in D the necessary phrase ovvetmeto d5€ att@ does not 
appear), making them accompany Paul only as far as Asia. In view 
of the fact that at least two of them did not accompany Paul to Asia 
(v. 5), and that at least two went on with Paul to Jerusalem (21.29, 
27.2), it may be suspected that this phrase has itself been mis- 
placed: perhaps it was originally intended to qualify dtd (tis) 
Makedovias in the previous verse. That is, Paul’s projected 
itinerary was to return through Macedonia as far as Asia, and then 
to head for Syria, which is indeed the course which he takes in the 
narrative. 


Annotated material in the Western tradition 


The Western text of Acts, therefore, exhibits several characteristic 
features of interpolation from marginal or interlined notes. Twelve 
passages were considered on pp. 113-58 above. A further four- 
teen passages were considered more briefly on pp. 159-64, But the 
instances which have been studied here do not, of course, account 
for the entire stock of annotations. If the text of Acts had been 
extensively annotated at some early point, then many of the glosses 
could either have been lost, or have been incorporated quite 
smoothly. It would only be in those instances in which a note has 
been taken into the text ineptly that the process might be detected 
at all, and such instances might represent no more than a small 
fraction of the total. We can trace the incorporation of marginal 
material in some Western readings; we may suspect that it was also 
the origin of many more. 

The annotating work which has been the object of study in this 
chapter clearly took place at an early stage in the text’s history. The 
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dissemination of these readings in the Old Latin and the presence 
of Western material in Irenaeus show at least that we have to do 
with a primitive development in the text. 

It may be that more than one hand has been at work to produce 
these glosses. Acts, however, attracted very little attention in the 
pre-Irenaean period, if our meagre sources give a fair picture, and 
attracted little more after it. It is therefore all the harder to suppose 
that Acts, of all the books of the New Testament, should have been 
worked over by a series of glossators at a very early period. When 
the readings also occur in a quite well-defined and allied group of 
witnesses, then we may suspect that the glossing work on the text of 
Acts was confined to a particular point in the history of the book’s 
transmission, if not to the work of one hand. 

The literary character of the marginal material, as far as it may be 
judged, is not markedly non-Lucan. The Western version of 15.1-5 
has often been supposed to depart from Luke’s outlook, but it has 
here been argued that it does not in fact do so (see pp. 131-42 
above). Linguistically, the material which has been considered here 
does indeed contain some non-Lucan words and expressions,'*! but 
they are not so striking or numerous as to preclude Lucan author- 
ship, and on the other side, there are several characteristic features 
of Lucan thought and expression in the marginal material.'°? 

An important constituent of the Western text in Acts, therefore, 
is material which originally stood in marginal or interlined notes on 
the text. Since it is likely that only a relatively small part of this 
material betrays its origins because of the way it has been incorpo- 
rated, there must be a suspicion that a large part of the Western text 
may have begun in this form. This conclusion is consistent with the 
observations made earlier about the commentary-like nature of the 
Western text of Acts (pp. 41-7 above). 

The annotated material could have been the work of a very early 
commentator on Acts. This is possible, but on the face of it, it is 
unlikely in view of the neglect of Acts in the early second century. 
The evidence suggests that there may be a relationship worth 
investigating between the author of Acts and the author of the 
Western annotations on Acts. 

We are then brought back to consider the hypothesis of Blass, 
but in a significantly different sense. Blass thought that the Western 
form of the text was the work’s first edition; that Luke annotated it 
with improved readings, which accounts for the occasionally mixed 
text of D, incorporating these readings; and that the final edition 
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was the revised work as presented to Theophilus, the non-Western 
text. From the observations made here, though, it appears that the 
Western material is more likely to represent the annotations, and 
the non-Western text to represent the version on which the 
annotations were made. Blass also assumed that Luke published 
the work twice. It is important first to establish whether Luke ever 
published Acts at all. 

The investigation of the relationship between Luke and the 
Western annotations will involve trying to establish the processes 
by which Luke is likely to have prepared his work for publication. It 
may then be possible, in the light of this investigation, to decide 
what part was played by the circumstances of Acts’ publication in 
the production of its textual peculiarities. 


5 


THE COMPOSITION AND EDITING OF ACTS 


The composition of books in antiquity 


The observations made so far about the Western text of Acts have 
suggested that the origin of the distinctive stratum of Acts’ Western 
text is to be sought in an extensive and meticulous process of 
annotation which took place at an early stage in the book’s history. 
This conclusion raises a further question: how could a book such as 
Acts have acquired this layer of annotations? 

Luke, more than any other New Testament author, seems to 
have been aware of the world of Hellenistic culture and its literary 
conventions.! We might expect him to have followed these con- 
ventions, and that what we may discover of the processes by which 
authors in antiquity brought their works to completion will tell us 
something of the way in which he is likely to have worked. There 
were several points in the process of compiling and disseminating 
a book which would have permitted annotation to have taken 
place. 


Annotation by the author 


An author in antiquity would begin work on a serious literary 
production by compiling notes (dxowvynwata or commentarii) 
which were to serve as its basis. A commentarius might carry the 
preliminary notes of a scholar.” Lucian advised the aspiring histor- 
ian first to collect such notes, which would give him the information 
from which to work. It is the historian’s art, according to Lucian, to 
turn these data into a literary product worth calling ‘history’.? 
Lucian was not alone in his view of the preliminary nature of 
commentarii,; Hirtius, who provided the eighth book of Caesar’s 
Gallic War, noted that the reader would find in Caesar’s Comment- 
arii the material from which a proper history could be written.* 
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Josephus is known to have kept notes during the war of AD 66-70, 
perhaps already with a view to writing them up later.° 

The writer’s bxopvyyata would be rough in their composition 
and their expression. Galen helpfully distinguished tjxopvypata, 
which men write for their own reference and may in consequence 
be obscure, from ovyypappata, or properly written books.® 

It is therefore likely that Luke, too, would have begun his work 
with the compilation of bxouvjpata of this sort. Whatever view is 
taken of the possibility of sources behind the book of Acts, the 
conventions of writing in Luke’s day, and of historical writing in 
particular, would suggest that the author would first have compiled 
his notes before embarking on his work in its final form. 

We are seldom in a position to know what an author’s notes 
would look like, since in the nature of things, they were ephemeral 
productions. They might use a variety of media. It was quite 
common by Luke’s time for literate people to carry notebooks with 
them to keep notes of their reading or ideas.’ It was no more than 
efficient tradesmen had been doing for centuries.* Such notebooks 
might be in the form of waxed wooden tablets.? By the first century 
of the Christian era, they might have been of parchment or 
papyrus, and often in codex form.'° 

A few literary allusions to the process of writing help us to 
visualise what this early stage of an author’s work would have 
looked like. Quintilian, for instance, advised students to leave 
alternate pages of their notebooks blank as they worked through 
them.!! Space for annotation was evidently important. From Egypt 
there have survived some speeches of advocates in which the text 
has been drawn up with a wide margin for annotation. The notes 
which fill these margins are an abbreviated version of the speech, 
perhaps for reference during the presentation of the case.!? 

Poets, as their work progressed, were liable to fill the margins, 
and even the backs, of their rolls, according to an acid comment of 
Juvenal.!? Aulus Gellius related that a friend of his had bought a 
copy of the second book of the Aeneid with interlined notes which 
he believed were those of the author.'4 Diogenes Laertius claimed 
to have seen the txopvijpata of the dramatist and supposed 
philosopher, Epicharmus (c. 550-460 BC). According to Diogenes, 
these notebooks contained marginal annotations, which showed 
that they were indeed the author’s own copies.'> Whether or not 
these men were correct to believe that they had seen autograph 
copies of the authors’ works, the state of the text was clearly what 
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they expected of authors’ own working copies of their notes. 
Marginal and interlined annotations were evidently common 
means by which authors revised drafts of their works. 

Galen refers to another practice. He stated that it was customary 
for an author to write currente calamo, leaving more than one draft 
of some phrases standing in his manuscript. These might be in the 
body of the text or in the margin. When he had opportunity, the 
author would work over the material and decide which version he 
wished to retain. But, Galen said, a copyist dealing with a text like 
this might misunderstand the author’s intention, and create a 
passage marked by redundancy because he had incorporated both 
versions when they were meant to be alternatives.'® It is clear at 
least that authors’ working drafts, obscure in expression, and 
confused in presentation, were well known in the literary world of 
antiquity. !7 

In a handful of cases we may be in possession of the sort of 
working drafts to which these references point. A possible example 
is contained in one of the papyri recovered from Herculaneum. 
Many of the works found there are the writings of Philodemus of 
Gadara, an Epicurean philosopher of the first century BC. Since 
Philodemus is known to have been under the patronage of Piso, 
who lived not far from Herculaneum, and since the Herculaneum 
library contained multiple copies of several of Philodemus’ works, 
it has been conjectured that the library represents the literary 
deposit of an Epicurean circle which flourished under Piso’s patron- 
age, and among whom Philodemus was prominent. '® 

Of particular interest is papyrus 1021 of the Herculaneum 
collection, because it consists of part of a work of Philodemus with 
marginal and interlined corrections, which are found incorporated 
into the text of another witness of the same work, papyrus 164.'° It 
has been suggested that papyrus 1021 is an author’s draft, later 
worked up into the form shown by papyrus 164.7° 

More recent work has questioned the connection of Hercu- 
laneum with the Pisonian circle, and has cast doubt on the identifi- 
cation of papyrus 1021 as an annotated autograph.”! In the light of 
this work, the papyrus appears more likely to be an example of 
scribal correction of a poor exemplar, rather than alteration by the 
author himself. 

A more likely example of author’s annotation is found in a late 
third-century papyrus from Oxyrhynchus. It is an anonymous 
encomium on an &pxwv named Theon.” It was probably a prize 
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poem addressed to a local benefactor.”> It has been extensively 
altered by means of erasure and interlining. Part of the title has 
been erased by sponge — it was apparently originally entitled 
“Epuotd évkmutov, but has been retitled cig tov Gpyovta. In the 
text itself, two types of alteration are to be seen. In some cases, 
words or parts of words have been crossed out, and alternatives 
interlined. In others, alternative drafts have been added above the 
line without the words below being crossed out. So line 10 reads: 


Lepw Eve w 
evOa. OE KOU MALS OVTOS avae tiny eve SnHeY 


and line 19 


keveavyed Swpa 
TMAOVTOU YAP KEVEOLO TEAEL MELALYWOTO KELVG. 


It is difficult to be certain whether the alterations were made by 
the original writer. Hunt tentatively suggested that an amanuensis 
first wrote the poem out, and that the author then made the 
alterations which the poem now has.** Turner was apparently 
willing to allow that the whole poem was the author’s autograph.” 
In either case, the papyrus gives a valuable idea of what an author’s 
draft would have looked like as work on it progressed. 

Another example is provided by the surviving works of Diosco- 
rus of Aphrodito (sixth century).”° The significance of Dioscorus is 
not the quality of his poetry, which is not great, but the fact that he 
threw away several drafts of his poems which have survived.’ Like 
his predecessor, the anonymous encomiast, Dioscorus entered 
corrections of his work, often without deletion or other marking to 
indicate how he intended to develop his work.*® Presumably he 
either knew what he intended to do, or still had not decided what 
form he wanted the poems to take, and so left the alternatives side 
by side. The result is that it would be difficult to produce a definitive 
edition of the remains of Dioscorus, because the text as the author 
left it is ambiguous. 

Dioscorus and the encomiast were poets, and Dioscorus at least 
lived at the very end of Egypt’s classical age. If their evidence stood 
alone, it would be hazardous to argue from it to other forms of 
literature, and to other ages of classical antiquity. But Quintilian, 
Diogenes Laertius, Aulus Gellius, Juvenal, and Galen provide the 
evidence that annotation of a manuscript by the author was a 
common practice, and not confined to a particular place, time, or 
genre of writing. The result of the annotating process would be a 
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confused text, comprehensible to its author, but more or less 
opaque to any other reader. 


The role of the author’s circle 


The composition and production of literary works in antiquity was 
often more than a solitary affair. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the role of patrons and friends in the production and dissemi- 
nation of literature in the ancient world. Ancient book-production 
has been fittingly called ‘un commerce d’amitié’.”” 

An author’s friends began to play a part before a work was 
completed. When an author had cast his work into a presentable, 
though not final, form, it was quite usual for him to distribute it to 
friends or to read it to them, in order to gain their comments.” 
Josephus made use of people he called ‘co-workers’ (ouvepyot) in 
producing the Jewish Wars. These are likely to have been friends to 
whom he circulated the manuscript.*! 

A patron was a particular type of ‘friend’ for these purposes. 
Augustus himself asked that a draft (j0ypaqy) of the Aeneid be 
sent to him while he was on campaign.** Agrippa read the Jewish 
Wars of Josephus before its publication.** 

While a work was still restricted to a small circle of readers 
around the author, it apparently did not need a title. Galen 
remarked that he did not give titles to the notes of his teaching 
which he gave to friends and pupils when they asked, because they 
were not for publication. 

The ties of friendship were also important in the dissemination of 
literature in the ancient world. Much has been made of the 
existence of a ‘book trade’ in antiquity, but the scale of this trade 
should not be exaggerated. Certainly, there were establishments 
which sold both luxury editions and more modest productions.** 
Rome had them, and so did Alexandria,*° but beyond these 
cosmopolitan centres, little is certain. Pliny was surprised, or 
professed to be surprised, to be told that there was a bookseller in 
Lyons.*’ Pliny may not have been entirely serious, but his words 
suggest that provincial cities were not well supplied with 
bookshops. 

If the book trade, such as it was, was concentrated only in the 
largest cities, it appears also to have dealt mainly with established 
classics. Certainly, some writers’ work was in demand from book- 
sellers even during their own lifetimes. The relationship between 
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Cicero and his ‘publisher’ Atticus is well known.** Pliny’s works 
were available from the bookseller at Lyons, and Martial’s poems 
could be bought from three different Roman shops.*? But not every 
writer was a Cicero, a Pliny, or a Martial. It is unlikely that a 
bookseller would waste the time of his copyists on books unless 
they were commissioned, or likely to command a ready sale. 
Josephus circulated the Jewish War partly by giving presentation 
copies, and partly by direct sale.*° Cicero had to tell his brother that 
some of the books he wanted for his library were simply unobtain- 
able from commercial booksellers.*4 

These observations on the ancient book trade are of significance 
for Dibelius’ hypothesis that Acts circulated through the medium of 
professional booksellers, and that the vagaries of its text are due to 
the fact that it was copied in commercial scriptoria, away from the 
protection of ecclesiastical control (see pp. 12 and 15f. above). It is 
questionable whether any bookseller would have been interested in 
the book of Acts. Dibelius’ error was to suppose that because Luke 
intended to enter the literary world of his day, he would have had to 
do so through the book trade. In fact, works of literature, especially 
monogiaphs of restricted interest, were more likely to circulate 
among groups of friends, in the form of copies made by members of 
the group.*? That these works were not reproduced and offered for 
sale by booksellers by no means detracted from their claim to be 
serious literature. 

Circulating work privately among friends did not guarantee that 
the work would remain out of other hands. Several writers found 
that works not ready for publication were pirated by friends or 
pupils without their consent.” 


Later work on the text 


Publication of a work did not ensure that a work would be 
preserved from alteration. The ‘publication’ of a work in antiquity 
meant only that it was no longer restricted to a private circle, and 
that anyone who wished was free to make a copy of it.*4 In only a 
few instances, such as those of Cicero and Martial noted above, 
would it have meant a commercial bookseller undertaking to 
produce multiple copies. 

Works once published were open to alteration in numerous 
ways. The most blatant type of alteration was the publication of a 
revised text. This is known to have happened to Tertullian, who 
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was prompted to issue a second edition of the Adversus Marcionem 
by the action of a ‘lapsed brother’, who had brought out an 
unauthorised second edition of his own.* 

It is quite possible that alterations could enter the textual 
tradition of a book from annotations on the text. The British 
Museum papyrus 131, the celebrated copy of Aristotle’s *A®n- 
vaiwv TloAuteia, is an example of a carefully annotated and 
corrected exemplar, which may have been ‘a scholar’s working 
copy’.*© The annotation consists of interlined and marginal com- 
ments, reflecting a reader’s thoughts on the text. With a text of this 
sort, it would be quite possible for a copyist working from it to 
assume that at least some of the marginal or interlined material had 
been brought in from a better exemplar, and represented ‘correc- 
tions’ to the text. Such a copyist might well suppose that he should 
try to insert this material into the text as he copied. 

There were, therefore, various ways in which a work might 
acquire extensive annotations: first, during the process of com- 
position, from the hand of the author himself; then, while the work 
was in the hands of the author’s circle, from friends, pupils, or 
patron; and finally, when the work had passed into the wider public 
domain, from the book’s eventual readers. 

It is now necessary to ask at what point Acts itself received the 
annotations which appear to lie behind its distinctive Western text. 


The annotations of the Western text of Acts 


The work of a later annotator? 


Several scholars have suggested that the Western text of Acts is 
derived from the work of a commentator (Lake and Cadbury, 
Haenchen), or from that of an editor preparing the book for 
publication to a wider readership, perhaps at Rome (Hanson), 
Antioch (Ropes), or Edessa (Zuntz). It might be supposed that 
annotation of the text was a stage in the work of the commentator 
or editor. 

A hypothesis of this type was proposed by G. Salmon, in an early 
reaction to the Blass thesis. Salmon suggested that while Luke was 
in Rome he followed the custom of the day, in reading his work toa 
circle of hearers. He would often have been asked questions by 
those who listened. Others, too, would have supplied answers to 
questions about the book as it was read later. It is in these answers 
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that the origin of the Western text of Acts lay. Such material as Acts 
8.37 or 15.34 suggests the reflection of a perceptive hearer or reader 
of the text, although some passages which imply direct knowledge 
of events may have come from Luke himself.*’ 

Salmon’s proposal depended on a particular assumption about 
the identity of Luke. Taken more generally, though, it could still be 
argued that the Western annotations may have been the work of an 
early reader who had followed the text with great care, and had 
noted improvements which might be made to the work. 

But two difficulties face any hypothesis which ascribes the 
Western material in Acts to a later reader, unrelated to Luke. 
There is in the first place the evidence of the Lucanism of the 
theology and the language of the Western readings (see pp. 
57-106 above). This would be a remarkable achievement for a 
writer isolated from the author. In the second place there is the 
difficulty of supposing that the ‘tunnel period’ of Acts’ transmission 
in the early second century produced a reader of Acts so attentive 
as to produce a virtual commentary on the book, more detailed 
than the first Patristic commentaries of the succeeding centuries. 
And for all the attention given to the book by the Western text, it 
does not bring the work into the second century, either by adding 
references to the theological problems of the day, or by completing 
the narrative with such well-known scenes as the martyrdom of 
Paul (see pp. 52-6 above). 

If the Western text of Acts had been produced in the early second 
century, it would have arisen out of a minute concern for the text of 
Acts, and a scrupulous imitation of Luke’s style, at a time when 
even bare knowledge of the book is hard to establish. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that the Western text’s origin is to be found at 
such a distance from the author. 


The work of the author’s circle? 


It has been seen (pp. 171f. above) that an author’s friends would 
play a large part in preparing a work for publication. Pliny states 
that he circulated drafts of his work to friends so that they could 
annotate the text.*® Is it possible that the Western annotated 
material in Acts represents the annotations made to the text by one 
of the author’s circle, perhaps his comments on a draft sent to him 
preparatory to publication? 

This hypothesis has several strong points. It would explain why a 
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reader has taken such a close interest in the work. It might also 
account for the ‘Lucanism’ of the readings: the work of someone 
close to the author might be indistinguishable from Luke’s own 
work. 

The hypothesis is also open to some strong objections. One 
objection is that the ‘Lucanism’ of the readings is so marked that 
another hand is unlikely to have been responsible for them. This is 
the argument of Boismard and Lamouille, but it does not take into 
account the possibility of a contribution to the text from a source 
close to Luke in outlook, language, and style. It is therefore not as 
strong as the second objection, which arises from the nature and 
distribution of the readings. A friend or fellow-worker on the text 
might be expected to be concerned either with style or with 
content. Josephus, for example, seems to have had two sources of 
help: his ‘collaborators’, who helped with his Greek style, and his 
informants (such as Agrippa), who helped with the narrative.*? The 
Western readings in Acts, however, make alterations of style and of 
content. A helper whose contribution was to the narrative might be 
expected to have more to add to some sections than to others, but 
the Western readings are scattered throughout the book. Finally, if 
the alterations were made by a member of the Lucan circle, he 
seems to have had nothing substantial to add to Luke’s work. No 
new narrative material is given, and the readings restrict them- 
selves to elucidating what is already in the alternative text. 

For these reasons, then, it seems unlikely, though not entirely 
impossible, that a member of the Lucan circle was responsible for 
the Western annotations. 


The work of the author? 


The remaining possibility is that the copy of Acts from which the 
Western text was derived was an autograph annotated by the 
author. Annotated autographs, both genuine and spurious, were 
well known in antiquity (see pp. 168-71 above). When they were 
thought to be genuine, they were also highly prized. If such an 
annotated autograph lies behind the distinctive stratum of the 
Western text in Acts, the various characteristics of the text become 
comprehensible. Its Lucanism, its distribution throughout the 
work, and its cautious treatment of the existing text would all 
indicate the work of the author in improving what he had written. 

If the Western annotated material were the work of the author, 
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the incorporation of the material would evidently have been made 
by another hand. Only so can one explain the misunderstandings 
and misplacements of the marginal material which are the clue to 
revealing the material’s origin (see pp. 158-66 above). An editor is 
responsible for combining the annotations with the text. 

The hypothesis that the Western material began in the form of 
Lucan annotation of the text in fact pre-dates Blass’s hypothesis. In 
1886 a student of Zahn, Fr. Gleiss, produced a study, never 
published, entitled ‘Untersuchung der sachlich bedeutsamen 
Eigentiimlichkeiten des Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte’ (‘An 
Investigation of the Materially Significant Characteristics of Codex 
D in the Acts of the Apostles’).*° Gleiss’s conclusion was that the 
Western text of Acts represents ‘either the author’s draft before 
publication, or the author’s own copy with his supplementary 
marginal annotations’. *! Gleiss’s arguments persuaded Zahn 
himself, until Blass’s work began to appear.*? It is now impossible 
to know precisely what Gleiss’s arguments were, since his work has 
apparently not been preserved,>* but it can be guessed that Gleiss 
produced strong evidence, since Zahn says only that the superiority 
of Blass’s thesis was to have been ‘more definitely conceived and 
more thoroughly elaborated’ .** Had Blass not written, Zahn’s own 
extensive work on Acts might well have proceeded along the lines 
indicated by Gleiss in his study. 

Gleiss’s hypothesis, as Zahn summarised it, posits two possi- 
bilities. Either the Western material represents drafts considered 
and rejected in the final definitive form of the work, or the material 
originated as annotations on the author’s own copy. If the second 
possibility is accepted, then it may be that this working copy was the 
only one Luke produced. Did Luke himself leave two forms of 
Acts, the ‘finished’ (non-Western), and the annotated (Western) 
forms? Or did he leave only a rough draft of his projected second 
volume, from which editors have produced the two textual tradi- 
tions which we have today? The study of the text of Acts thus leads 
to a consideration of the processes by which Acts was edited and 
published. 


The editing of Acts 


The Book of Acts as a posthumous edition 


A possible explanation for the textual confusion of the book of Acts 
is that there never was a definitive edition of the book at all, that 
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Luke never completed his second volume, and that the editing and 
publication of the work were undertaken by others. 

The possibility that Acts was a posthumous edition has been 
raised by a few scholars, and there is indeed evidence, apart from 
the textual history of the book, that Luke did not complete it. This 
possibility was first raised by H. Ewald, who noted the abrupt 
ending of the book, and was struck by the numerous examples of 
difficult and even impossible wording which evidently existed 
before the text of Acts began to develop into ‘longer’ and ‘shorter’ 
forms. Ewald concluded that the work must have been left incom- 
plete at the author’s death, and was published by a friend, possibly 
Theophilus.*> Ewald was followed by Harnack, who was also 
impressed by the ‘roughness’ of Acts, and suggested that different 
textual versions of the book were able to establish themselves 
precisely because no authentic version had been published by the 
author.°° 

R. B. Rackham suggested that the textual variety in Acts’ textual 
tradition might be ascribed to the circulation of early drafts of 
Luke’s work, or that Luke’s death ‘may have cut short the work of 
revision, so that the Acts never did appear in a fixed and final 
form’ .*” 

De Zwaan argued in a study published in 1924 that Acts was 
edited and published after Luke’s death.°* De Zwaan’s main 
concern was with the literary arrangement of the work, which he 
argued showed that it had not been given the same care as the 
Gospel of Luke. After summarising the theses of Harnack, Loisy, 
and Goguel concerning the authorship and composition of Acts, he 
continued: 


In my opinion none of these theories is satisfactory, and 
the evidence seems rather to support the hypothesis that 
our Acts is a sketch left unfinished by Luke, and afterwards 
edited by some friend or friends. He left it, as it appears, 
roughly outlined in his preface . . . a skeleton-history filled 
in with extracts and notes in various stages of redaction, 
some gaps being left, and the whole by no means ready for 
the scriptorium.°? 


The weakness of de Zwaan’s study was his failure to deal in detail 
with what he described as the unevenness of the book of Acts. 
Although he stated that some sections, for example Stephen’s 
speech in Acts 7, were mere drafts,© he did not substantiate his 
assertions by close attention to the text. Similarly, his treatment of 
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the supposed literary structure of Acts was rather cavalier, and his 
detection of a literary pattern, which allowed him to make the 
deduction that Luke planned a third volume, was more confident 
than his method justified. 

Lake and Cadbury were also willing to entertain the idea that the 
book of Acts had not reached its final form. Some remarks in their 
Commentary show that they believed there was evidence for this in 
the text.®* But their remarks appear to have remained at the level of 
general conjecture. 

The possibility that the book of Acts was unfinished was raised 
indirectly in two studies by H. W. and C. F. D. Moule, published in 
1940 and 1954 respectively. The articles suggested that the author 
of Acts had in places written out alternative drafts of a passage, and 
had neither removed the unsatisfactory drafts nor clearly indicated 
which version was the preferred one. The result was a confused 
text. H. W. Moule’s observations were based on Acts 4.25: C. F. D. 
Moule applied his father’s observation also to Acts 3.16, 10.36-8, 
19.40, 20.34, 23.30, and 27.10. H. W. Moule’s proposal reflects 
precisely the habit of composition referred to by Galen.™ 

The preliminary observations outlined here can in fact be taken 
further. There is more evidence that Acts was not brought to 
completion and publication by Luke himself, evidence which is to 
be found both in the internal witness of its contents and in the 
external witness of its early history. 


The publication of Acts 


At first sight, the most obvious piece of evidence for the incom- 
pleteness of Acts is the ending. The reader is left without any 
explicit information about what happened to Paul after the ‘two 
years’ of 28.30. But various explanations are possible to account for 
the ending of Acts in the form in which we now have it. There may 
be historical reasons for the book to end where it does: in 
particular, the possibility that it had brought the narrative to the 
present day. Numerous literary proposals have been made to 
account for the ending; among them those of J. Dupont, that the 
true conclusion of the book is Paul’s arrival and preaching in 
28.16-28, with 28.30f. a mere epilogue,® and of P. Davies, that the 
ending of Acts is modelled on that of 2 Kings.® It is widely held that 
the ending of Acts can be satisfactorily explained without recourse 
to the notion that it is incomplete,®* and it cannot therefore be 
taken as firm evidence that the book was not completed. 
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Stronger evidence that Acts may not have been published with 
the Gospel by Luke comes from the fate of the book in the course of 
the second century. The Gospel of Luke was almost certainly in 
circulation before Marcion used it in the 140s. The first certain 
evidence for Acts, on the other hand, is Irenaeus. How may this 
divergence between Luke and Acts be accounted for? 

The answer most commonly accepted is that given by Haenchen, 
among others, that Acts was not a Gospel and so had no place in the 
church’s worshipping life. While Luke was accepted as an ecclesi- 
astical reading-book, Acts was neglected until the end of the second 
century, when in the hands of Irenaeus it proved its usefulness in 
combating heresy.°? 

But it is only a supposition that the emergence of the category 
‘Gospel’ severed Luke from Acts, excluding Acts from ecclesi- 
astical use, and it is unsatisfactory in several respects. For one 
thing, Gospels were not the only material read in Christian assem- 
blies. Marcion’s division of his scriptures into ‘Gospel’ and 
‘Apostle’ reflected the types of writing read in Christian assemblies 
other than his own. Letters had been read in these assemblies at 
least from the time of Paul, and continued to be read apparently 
without a break.”? That there was also lively interest among 
second-century Christians in the apostles and their doings is attes- 
ted by Papias and Hegesippus, as well as by the growth of the 
apocryphal Acts. All of which prompts the question: if Acts found a 
home in the ‘Apostle’-section of the emerging canon in the third 
century, why did it not find it in the second century? It is not enough 
to say, with Haenchen: ‘In Acts the Christian reader encountered a 
book unlike any he had previously known, and one which was 
neither necessary nor customarily used in preaching or instruc- 
tion.’’! Acts is as unique in the contemporary canon as it would 
have been to a second-century reader, and the reading of ‘Apostle’ 
alongside ‘Gospel’ from the earliest times would have provided a 
potential life-setting for the book in the church. 

J. C. O’Neill offered another explanation for the silence of Acts: 
that both Luke and Acts were published much later than has 
generally been supposed, at some time between approximately AD 
115 and AD 130.72 O’Neill arrived at the first of these dates by 
arguing that theologically Luke—Acts shows affinities with Justin 
Martyr, but that since Justin does not show knowledge of Luke- 
Acts, then he and Luke must have been drawing on a common 
fund of contemporary thinking.”? The second date O’Neill estab- 
lished by the observation that Marcion in the 140s knew Luke, and 
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that it is therefore unlikely to have been published much after 
130.” 

O’Neill’s argument relies heavily on Justin’s supposed ignorance 
of Luke—Acts as a literary work, combined with the similarities 
between his thought and that of Luke. But was Justin really 
ignorant of at least Luke’s Gospel? O’Neill examined with great 
attention to detail the passages in Justin which appear to show 
knowledge of Luke.” His conclusion was that particular differ- 
ences of wording and presentation show that Justin was following a 
parallel tradition, and not Luke’s Gospel itself. 

But it is by no means certain that Justin’s use of the Gospel 
tradition will lend itself to such close verbal scrutiny. For Justin, the 
scriptures are the Old Testament, to which he refers frequently and 
which he cites explicitly throughout his work. The Christian 
writings which he calls Gatouvnpovetpata of the apostles (1 Apol. 
66.3; Dial. 103.8) are seldom, if ever, cited by him explicitly. This 
may be either because to do so would not have served his apologetic 
purpose, or, as is quite likely, because for him they did not have the 
full status of ‘scripture’ .”° The result is that he alludes to the Gospel 
material, rather than attempting to quote it exactly, and one can 
therefore only safely argue from the general content of his material, 
and not from the precise wording of his text. 

It seems quite clear that Justin knew the Gospel of Luke, 
possibly in its Western form.” It is less clear whether Justin was 
aware of Acts. Haenchen has argued that he was, because of his 
words in 1 Apol. 50.12, where Justin wrote of the passion in words 
reminiscent of Luke 23.49, then of Jesus’ post-resurrection appear- 
ances in a way which shows dependence on Luke 24.25, 44f., and 
finally of the ascension and coming of the Spirit in terms, so 
Haenchen has argued, drawn from Acts 1.8 (Justin: d0vape ... 
AaBovtes; Acts: AnpwpeoBe Sivaptv).”? But Justin could have 
drawn the entire contents of 1 Apol. 50.12 from Luke 24.44-53. 
The Gospel itself contains references to being clothed with power 
from on high (24.49), to the ascension (24.51),”? and to the 
beginning of the worldwide mission of the apostles (24.47). Indeed, 
the phrase cig navta ta €6vyn (Luke 24.47: cf. Justin, eis mav 
yévog &vOpanwv é\Odvtec), and the insistence that the power 
they receive is sent by Jesus himself (Luke 24.49), are elements 
shared by Justin, and lacking in Acts. Justin was probably relying 
on Luke’s Gospel alone. 

The remaining possible allusions to Acts in Justin may all be 
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accounted for as religious commonplaces, and it would appear, 
therefore, that while Justin knew and used Luke, he did not use 
Acts and may not have known it. 

Another source from which knowledge of Acts might have been 
expected is the longer Marcan ending (Mark 16.9-20). This appears 
to be an early second-century compilation.®° Some of its material 
may have been drawn, like Justin’s, from Luke’s Gospel, and there 
are close links between its narrative and that of Luke.*! The longer 
ending may, though, have drawn on parallel tradition. The ending’s 
summary of the apostolic work (vv. 15-18) does not seem depend- 
ent on Acts; it is more likely to have drawn on a stock of miracle 
stories such as those known to Papias.** The longer Marcan ending 
is another example of an early second-century text which had the 
opportunity to demonstrate an acquaintance with Acts, but did not 
do so. 

From the very scanty evidence available, what is true of Justin 
appears to have been true of other sources in the period before 
Irenaeus. While Luke was known, Acts was not. The combination 
Luke-Acts is a familiar part of present-day scholarship, and the 
study of both works together is common, but it is necessary to be 
reminded that there is no strong evidence to suppose that the two 
works were issued or ever circulated together. 

Luke—Acts would not have fitted a single roll. As a matter of 
physical necessity, therefore, the Gospel and Acts would at first 
have existed in separate volumes. Even when the rise of the codex 
form permitted longer texts to appear together, the connection of 
Acts with Luke was not always obvious. The papyrus p°> (third 
century) contains fragments of Matthew and Acts. It may originally 
have contained Luke also, but in view of its size it is quite possible 
that it only ever contained Matthew and Acts.** There is no early 
manuscript of the New Testament which places Acts with Luke. 
The separation of the two was established at a primitive stage, and 
ran very deeply in the tradition. 

Irenaeus pressed his opponents by using the connection between 
Luke’s Gospel, on which they depended, and Acts, which con- 
tained material harmful to their case. If they accepted one, then 
they must also accept the other. But he did not accuse them of 
suppressing Acts. It was merely that he was in possession of a work 
which they did not recognise. 

The early history of the book of Acts therefore is consistent with 
the possibility that it was not published at the same time as the 
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Gospel of Luke. Irenaeus urged that Luke and Acts belonged 
together, but Christian practice from the second century separated 
them. Acts was not known to Clement;® it was probably not used 
by the author of the longer Marcan ending, or by Justin. Its 
clandestine existence for the better part of a century suggests that it 
may not have been published. 

In addition to the external evidence for the posthumous publi- 
cation of Acts, there is the evidence from within the work itself. 
Most of the scholars mentioned in pp. 177f. above, who have 
concluded that Acts was not brought to completion by Luke, were 
impressed by the roughness of the text, either in its construction (de 
Zwaan), or in specific points of expression (Harnack, Rackham, 
Lake and Cadbury, H. W. and C. F. D. Moule). Rackham 
produced a short list of passages which he considered evidence of 
such roughness.®’ Lake and Cadbury referred frequently to pas- 
sages at which the text, particularly the common, non-Western 
text, was poorly constructed, ungrammatical, or impossible.*® 

No author ever writes consistently to his highest standard, and 
Luke can be no exception. However, the book of Acts is dotted 
with passages which are obscure and difficult, not because the 
thought is particularly convoluted, but simply because the chosen 
forms of expression are, so it would seem, carelessly put together. 
The last stage in an author’s preparation of his work in antiquity 
was that of ‘polishing’ his text: Acts gives precisely the impression 
of being ‘unpolished’ in its detailed expression. Galen informs us 
that authors frequently placed alternative forms of expression side 
by side in their drafts: the studies of H. W. and C. F. D. Moule 
appear to have identified such duplicate passages in Acts (see 
p. 178 above). The internal evidence of the text of Acts points to 
an original form which had not been completely revised by the 
author. 

The conclusion to which we are drawn is, then, that at Luke’s 
death the first volume of his work had been published, but that the 
second had not. This second volume, near completion but still in 
draft form, remained in obscurity until published relatively late in 
the second century, perhaps in the third quarter. There were 
currents in the church’s life in the third quarter of the second 
century which would have made the publication of Acts particularly 
timely. Marcion had produced a distinctive interpretation not only 
of Paul’s teaching, but of the entire first generation of the Christian 
church. He accused all the earliest leaders of the church, apart from 
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Paul, of a lapse into Judaising practices. Marcion threatened the 
church by questioning its historical legitimacy in two ways: first, by 
appropriating the figure of Paul to himself, and secondly, by 
positing a radical disjunction between Jesus and Paul (with whom 
he identified) on the one hand, and the rest of the church’s early 
leadership on the other. 

Marcion was not alone in laying claim to Paul. The Valentinians 
similarly drew support from him. This had serious implications for 
the place of the apostle in the non-Gnostic church. Von Campen- 
hausen detects a falling-off in enthusiasm for Paul in the mid second 
century.®° But the tradition which maintained Paul’s cause within 
the church seems an unbroken one (2 Peter, Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Irenaeus), and equally, those who declined to acknowl- 
edge Paul seem to have existed alongside this tradition throughout 
(Papias, Justin, Hegesippus). Yet it is no doubt true that the 
increasing use of Paul by heretics lent weight to the suspicion with 
which he had always been regarded in some quarters. And as the 
Marcionite challenge gained strength, the portrayal of Paul in Acts 
became proportionately more valuable to those who continued to 
claim him for the non-Gnostic church. The Marcionite Paul had no 
more solid opponent than the Lucan Paul. 

Acts’ value in the mid second century lay not only in its portrayal 
of Paul, but in its complete picture of the earliest years of the 
church. Acts gives the reader a presentation of the origins of the 
church as a seamless robe. The ministry of Jesus gives rise in Acts, 
not merely to the church in general, but specifically to the Jeru- 
salem church. This church spreads its influence over the emerging 
new churches, as at Antioch. Paul himself is brought into the 
developing picture. Luke, like the other evangelists, bases the 
origin of the Twelve in the earthly ministry of Jesus. But he has 
gone beyond them in binding the Twelve to the Jerusalem church, 
and in linking Paul firmly to this Jerusalem nucleus. Acts simply 
leaves no room for the radical disjunction in the earliest years of the 
church which was the foundation for the Marcionite case. As a 
narrative, Acts served to undermine the historical basis of Mar- 
cionism. 

These observations may explain why a work which had lain in 
obscurity for two generations should have acquired a new relevance 
in mid-century. There was a need to make Luke’s Acts known after 
Marcion, which had not been so pressing before. 
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Posthumous edition and textual variation in antiquity 


If Acts was edited and published posthumously, it would not have 
been the only work in antiquity to have appeared in this way. 
Posthumous editing was a not uncommon fate of literary works, 
and one which posed particular problems for editors, and gave 
opportunities for textual variation in the works’ traditions.” 

Plotinus gives an example of the textual problems which could 
arise from posthumous publication. Towards the end of his life, 
Plotinus committed his teaching to writing, but left it in the form of 
short and untitled notes.*! He gave his student Porphyry the task of 
editing his work, a task which was only completed twenty-eight 
years after the master’s death, and which resulted in the publication 
of the Enneads.°* However, another student of Plotinus — Eusto- 
chius — also undertook the same task, and produced another edition 
of Plotinus’ works, arranged on different principles, which was 
known and circulated alongside the Enneads.” 

Among poets whose work left unpublished at their deaths is 
known to have been edited posthumously are Heraclitus,** Lucre- 
tius,°> Virgil,*° and Persius.”” Virgil had two editors, Lucius Varius 
and Plotius Tucca.% Persius’ Satires were edited by the author’s 
friend, Caesius Bassus. According to Persius’ biographer, the 
editor adopted the expedient of excising a section at the end of the 
work, in order to give an impression of completeness.” 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Thucydides did not complete 
his Peloponnesian War, but some time after his death Xenophon 
took the manuscript in hand, and brought it to a fit state for 
publication.’ This story is at least consistent with critical observa- 
tions which suggest that the Peloponnesian War is incomplete.'®! It 
fails by six years, for example, to bring the story to the point which 
the author had set as its end (5.26.1). The last book lacks speeches, 
and incorporates source material in a way which is not character- 
istic of the author.!© These, and other indications of lack of 
attention to detail, suggest strongly that at Thucydides’ death the 
War was still only in a draft form, but near enough to completion to 
require no more than polishing to make it acceptable for public 
readership. ‘°° 

Caesar’s works, too, seem to have been the subject of posthum- 
ous editing and publication. Aulus Hirtius added an eighth book to 
the Gallic War in order to fill the gap between that work and the 
Civil War.'™ In the same passage in which Hirtius gave his reason 
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for writing the additional volume, he also described the Civil War 
as ‘unfinished’ (imperfectum). He may have meant that it left the 
narrative incomplete, but there is evidence to suggest that the Civil 
War was not published in Caesar’s lifetime. Externally, there is the 
fact that Cicero’s Brutus contains no reference to the Civil War, an 
omission which is particularly significant if, as several scholars hold, 
Brutus was written very close to the time of Caesar’s death.!° 
Internally, the evidence consists of the gaps it contains, the 
relatively poor construction, and the contradictions within it.!° 
There are cases in which expressions which appear to have been 
alternative drafts of the same passage have been incorporated into 
the text to produce overloaded and redundant expressions.!°’ In 
consequence, the majority of scholars are of the opinion that the 
Civil War is a posthumous edition. 1 

A final example of posthumous publication is provided by 
Marcus Aurelius. His Thoughts are generally recognised to have 
been composed for his own reference, and to have been published 
only after his death.!” Political considerations may have delayed 
publication until a considerable time after his death.'!° 

It was not unusual, then, for a work to be published posthumou- 
sly. Posthumous editors could treat their texts arbitrarily (as with 
Persius), and more than one editor could produce variant texts (as 
with Plotinus). If Acts was published posthumously, there would 
have been ample opportunity for textual variation from the outset. 


The origin of the texts of Acts 


A large part of the distinctive stratum of the Western text of Acts 
has its origin in marginal annotations which show every indication 
of having been the work of the author (see pp. 107-166 and 173-6 
above). Gleiss proposed two possibilities which might account for 
the existence of material in this form: either the Western readings 
could be derived from Luke’s draft before publication, or they 
might be taken from his own copy retained after publication, and 
containing further reflections on the text.1!1 Rackham suggested a 
further possibility: that Luke may never have published Acts in a 
final form at all.'!* These theses raise a question: does the non- 
Western text represent a recognised and published version of Acts, 
with the Western having incorporated extra material (albeit 
Lucan), or are both forms of text derived from the work of different 
editors on a single, rough, and ambiguous Lucan original? 
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Several considerations make it unlikely that the Western text 
represents a supplementing of a published Lucan Acts, and prob- 
able that Western and non-Western texts represent versions of a 
text left unedited by Luke. 

It has been seen that there is no reason to suppose that Acts was 
published along with the Gospel. There is no positive evidence for 
acquaintance with the book before Irenaeus, and there is some 
evidence that early second-century sources which might have 
shown knowledge of Acts do not do so. While Luke was known and 
used in the early second century, the evidence suggests that Acts 
only emerged into public use after the mid-century. Before that 
point there appears to have been no published and widely known 
version of Acts. 

The roughness of the common text of Acts suggests further that 
Luke had not given the work his final attention. There are too many 
obscure and incoherent passages in the book for one to be satisfied 
that it represents his finished work. The textual evidence of Acts 
suggests that two editors worked on Luke’s literary remains to 
present this book for publication, probably at some point in the 
third quarter of the second century. 

The Western fulness of expression in Acts is the result of an 
editor’s wish to preserve annotated and interlined marginal mater- 
ial, of the sort we might expect in an author’s working copy. The 
occasional misplacements and inconsistencies to which this policy 
led him were the subject of Chapter 4. The development of the 
Western tradition has tended to smooth out these awkward pas- 
sages, but where they can be traced, they are our clearest indication 
of the approach taken by this ‘Western’ editor. 

The non-Western text is also the result of posthumous editing. 
Two characteristics may be discerned in it. The first is its cautious 
treatment of Luke’s narrative. The non-Western editor did not, as 
far as may be seen, include the annotated material in his version. In 
a similarly cautious way, he allowed obscure narrative passages to 
stand, but occasionally tried to clear them up. This aspect of his 
work only becomes clear when he departs from Luke’s manner of 
expression or pattern of thought, as in the two following examples. 
In 11.2 (see pp. 77-87 above) the Western version is awkward, 
but Lucan in style, and yields a consistent meaning in the context of 
Acts as a whole. The non-Western version looks like an attempt to 
simplify an obscure passage by abstracting a plain meaning from it. 
The result, though, is to create difficulties in the development of 
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the narrative. Another example of the same phenomenon is 19.14. 
In that verse, in the Western version, the narrative moves forward: 
‘At that time’ (év otc),!!3 some exorcists (probably Gentile) tried, 
to copy the activity of the Jewish exorcists already mentioned 
(19.13). But the non-Western version seems to derive from a 
misunderstanding of év oic as ‘among whom’. When understood in 
this way, v. 14 as it is in the Western version becomes largely 
redundant repetition of v. 13, and the non-Western version appears 
to be an abbreviated rewriting of v. 14 in order to eliminate the 
perceived redundancy. However, as with 11.2, the Western version 
of 19.14 gives a better and more Lucan text. The non-Western 
reading is the result of an ill-judged attempt to simplify a difficult 
passage."4 The non-Western editor in general, therefore, 
attempted to reproduce the narrative as it lay in Luke’s text, but on 
a few occasions he betrayed his hand by his attempts at removing 
obscurities. 

The second characteristic of the non-Western editor was his 
cautious treatment of some issues which had become sensitive 
matters for the mid-second-century church. 

On matters of church discipline, for instance, it has already been 
argued that. the non-Western editor, in accordance with the 
growing sensitivity of his age, decided to withdraw the catechetical 
scene of 8.37 from public scrutiny (pp. 69-77 above). In the 
so-called ‘Apostolic Decree’, he added the gloss tO mvuktév in 
order to make the meaning of the blood-prohibition more explicit, 
again in accordance with the tendency of contemporary thinking 
(pp. 100f.). In 27.35 he seems to have understood Paul’s breaking 
of bread on board ship as a eucharist, and therefore he took offence 
at the statement that ‘he also gave [the bread] to us’.'!5 This 
reaction is not surprising when we recall that the dominical saying 
‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs’ had been a guiding 
principle of eucharistic discipline from the time of the Didache (Mt. 
7.6, Did. 9.5). On matters of doctrinal significance, we have the 
example of 2.30, where some Western witnesses (together with 
Byzantine witnesses which have borrowed from the Western tradi- 
tion) include the phrase tO kata odpka avaoticELV TOV XPLo- 
tov.!!© Luke’s concern to demonstrate the physical characteristics 
of the resurrected body of Christ is clear in several passages, and is 
particularly evident in his presentation of the resurrection (Lk. 
24.39, Acts 10.41, 13.34-7). The flesh of Christ is at the centre of 
Luke’s attention in Acts 2. He has altered the reading of Ps. 16.10 
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to introduce a reference to flesh (2.31), and one of his main aims in 
Peter’s speech is to demonstrate that the flesh of Jesus did not see 
corruption, in accordance with the words of scripture. The Western 
reading appears quite Lucan in outlook. But this passage might 
seem questionable to a mid-second-century scribe, aware of the 
contemporary debate over the physical nature of the future resur- 
rection (Justin, Dial. 80). The phrase 16 kata odpka dvactyaEtv 
tov Xptotév might seem to open the door to the sort of views of 
a physical resurrection being put forward by the followers of 
Cerinthus (see Eusebius, HE 3.28.2, 7.25.3). The non-Western 
editor seems therefore to have taken the opportunity to eliminate 
a potentially misleading phrase.!!” 

The depiction of Paul in Acts must have been one of the major 
points of interest for its second-century readers. Indeed, it may be 
that the publication of the book was an attempt to acquaint the 
church at large with the Lucan Paul in order to combat the Gnostic 
Paul. Here again the non-Western editor displays a cautious 
approach. , 

In 21.25 Paul’s position with regard to the ‘zealots for the law’ is 
being considered by the Jerusalem elders. In the Western version 
there is a continuity of thought, as the elders conclude their speech 
to Paul: ‘But concerning the believing Gentiles, they [the zealots] 
have nothing to say to you, for we have written to them, judging 
that they should keep nothing of that sort [i.e. the demands of the 
Law], except to abstain from meat sacrificed to idols, from blood, 
and from fornication.’!!® The non-Western version, by omitting the 
phrase ‘they have nothing to say to you, for ... ’ makes the 
conclusion of the elders’ speech introduce the Gentile believers as 
an unconnected afterthought. The editor appears to have had a 
purpose in making this omission: an attempt to liberate Paul from 
the implied protection of the Jerusalem church. The phrase ‘that 
they should keep nothing of that sort, except...” may have seemed 
objectionable because it allowed a Marcionite interpretation. The 
second-century church observed many provisions of the Law apart 
from those of the Apostolic Decree, and to a reader with the 
example of Marcion before him, the Western reading may have 
seemed far too sweeping in its apparent dismissal of the value of the 
scriptures. 

At 17.18 the non-Western text again seems to be guarding 
against the Gnostic interpretation of Paul. The Epicureans and 
Stoics on the Areopagus say of Paul that ‘he seems to be a preacher 
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of foreign deities (So1pdvia)’, after which most witnesses give the 
explanatory clause: ‘for he was preaching Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion’. This last clause, though, is omitted by D and it*!. It is hard to 
explain why it should have been omitted, if genuine. But it would 
be a useful clarification to the text by a copyist who was concerned 
that the reference to Paul preaching strange daiudvia should not 
become the growth point for Gnostic speculation. By spelling out 
what he understood to be the content of Paul’s preaching, the 
non-Western editor was trying to rescue Paul from his Gnostic 
interpreters. The editor responsible for the non-Western text 
seems to present a substantially Lucan text. But despite this, the 
non-Western text has been affected by the process of posthumous 
publication; the editor had too high a regard for Luke’s work to 
allow it either to offend his contemporaries or to give potential 
support for Gnostic sects. 

The enigma of the text of Acts has produced a wide variety of 
interpretations and proposed solutions. The solution proposed 
here is that Acts suffered the fate, not uncommon in antiquity, of 
posthumous publication. The uncertain state of the draft copy from 
which its editors worked has given rise to the two great textual 
traditions present in our witnesses, both of which have Lucan traits, 
but neither of which is Lucan in all its readings. Our access to 
Luke’s second volume is by way of his editors, who were also his 
earliest interpreters. 

It was the achievement of these editors to put into the hands of 
the late second-century church a key to the interpretation of many 
of the most difficult problems it faced. The book of Acts tied 
‘Gospel’ and ‘Apostle’ together. Against Marcion, it placed Paul 
within a wider apostolic fellowship. Against the claims of the 
Gnostics, it bound the church to the earthly ministry of Jesus, 
calling into question the possibility or the necessity of a secret 
tradition. The polemical work of Irenaeus demonstrated how 
effectively the publication of Acts could serve the needs of the 
church in the last quarter of the century. 

It is the legacy of these editors with which readers of Acts have to 
deal today. The editors’ methods have left us a problematic 
bequest, but one whose value has not diminished since the time of 
Acts’ belated publication. 
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Greek 

Papyri 
Sigla Description Date 
p? Oxf.Bodl.Lib.Gr. bibl.g.4(P) 3rdC 
ps Univ.Mich.Inv.1571 c.300 
p* Dublin P.Chester Beatty 1 3rdC 
p*® Flor.Bibl.Laur.PSI 1165 3rdC 
p> Univ. Mich. Inv.6652 3rdC 
p” Cologny/Gen. P.Bodmer XVII 7thC 
p ——P.Mil. Vogl.Inv.1224 3rdC 


Fourteen papyri contain parts of the book of Acts, but of these, 
only p”* contains any continuous substantial portion of text.! pis a 
relatively late papyrus and exhibits an Alexandrian text of Acts. Of 
the earlier papyri, three exhibit Western characteristics (p??- p**- 
p*’),? and three p**-”! (all 3rdC), exhibit Alexandrian character- 
istics.° 


Uncials 

Sigla Description Gr/Al No. Date 
8 Sinaiticus: Lond.Br.Lib.Add.43725 01 4thC 
A Alexandrinus: Lond.Br.Lib.Roy. 

1D. VIII 02 5thC 
B Vaticanus: Rom.Bibl.Vat.Gr.1209 03 4thC 
Cc Ephraemi: Par.Bibl.Nat.Gr.9 04 SthC 
D Bezae: Cambr.Bibl.Univ.Nn.II 41 05 SthC 
E Laudianus: Oxf.Bibl.Bodl.Laud. 

Gr.35 08 6thC 
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Sigla Description Gr/AIl No. Date 
H Mutinensis: Modena.Bibl. Estens. 

G 196 014 9thC 
L Angelicus: Rom.Bibl.Angelica 39 020 9thC 
P Porphirianus: Leningr.Bibl.Pub. 

Gr.225 025 9thC 
rc) Beratinus: Tirana, Nat.Archive 1 043 6thC 
wy Athous Laurae: Athos Lavra B’52 044 8/9thC 
048 Rom. Bibl. Vat.Gr.2061 048 5thC 


Of the uncial witnesses, the most striking are D and E, because of 
their frequent departures from the Majority text. 

D is the major witness to the Western text of Acts, and has 
probably as much secondary material devoted to its study as any 
New Testament manuscript.* It must be recalled that D has several 
lacunae in Acts (8.29-10.14, 21.2-10, 16-18, 22.10-20, 22.29-end). 

E has peculiarities of its own. It contains a number of Western 
readings, but differences between the wording of E and of other 
Western witnesses, especially D, have led to a suspicion that E’s 
Western material is a retranslation from Latin, although this has 
recently been questioned.* 

The other uncial witnesses to Acts stand outside the Western 
textual tradition, but they may occasionally exhibit Western read- 
ings, as C does at 14.10,19, 15.34. The uncials 8 and B are the 
major witnesses to the non-Western textual tradition. 


Minuscules 


The evidence of minuscules for the text of Acts is far from being 
fully explored. The very quantity of manuscripts concerned has 
inhibited a comprehensive collection of the minuscule data. Only 
one edition of an individual minuscule witness for Acts has been 
published, but collations of others have appeared.© The most 
comprehensive collections of evidence so far available remain the 
editions of Tischendorf (8th edition) and von Soden,’ while some 
further collating work has been done by Boismard and Lamouille.® 

The list given below indicates the minuscule witnesses whose 
evidence, when it can be ascertained from the sources mentioned 
above, is given in the apparatus to readings. Minuscules are here 
cited by their Gregory-Aland numbers. 
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Description 

Par. Bibi.Nat.Gr.112 
Par.Bibl.Nat.Gr.14 
Oxf.New Coll.58 

Lond. Brit.Lib. Add.20003 
Naples Bibl.Nat.II.Aa7 
Lond. Brit.Lib.Harley 5537 
Rom.Bibl.Vat.Reg.Gr.179 
Moscow Hist.Mus. V 25 
(Lost) Berlin St-Bibl. MSGr.Qu 40 
Par.Bibl.Nat.Coislin Gr.25 
Gen.Bibl.Publ & Univ.Gr.20 
Oxf.Bodl.Clarke 9 
Strasb.Priester-Sem.1 
Rom.Bibl. Vat.Barb.Gr.582 
Par. Bibl.Nat.Gr.59 
Oxf.Bodi.Canonici Gr.34 
Mich. Univ.Lib. NT Ms.24 
Mil.Bibl.Amb. E97sup. 
Mich. Univ.Lib.NT.Ms.16 
Lond.Brit.Lib.Egerton 2787 
Escorial T.III.12 

Athos Dionysiu 124 

Athos Esphigmenu 64 
Patmos Joannu 16 
Const.Patr.Jerus. 


(Lost) London, Lambeth Palace 1184 


Athen.Nat.Bibl. 94 

Athos Kutlumusiu 356 

Athos Lavra B’64 

Lond. Brit.Lib. Add.33214 
Princeton Univ.Lib.Garrett Ms.8 
Grottaferrata Bib. Badia A’B’6 
Jerus.Saba 107 

Moscow Univ.Lib. 1 
Leningr.Bib].Publ.Gr.224 
Paris Nat.Gr.102 

Chic. Univ.Lib.Ms.142 

Chic. Univ.Lib.Ms.922 

Patmos Joannu 742 

Sinai St.Cath. 1992 


Date 
13thC 
9thC 
12thC 
1044 
12thC 
1087 
11thC 
12thC 
13/14thC 
10thC 
11thC 
13thC 
11thC 
14thC 
15thC 
1515/16 
13thC 
13thC 
12thC 
14thC 
13thC 
11thC 
13thC 
11thC 
15thC 
14thC 
12thC 
1541 
10thC 
14thC 
12/13thC 
11thC 
10thC 
1072 
11thC 
11thC 
c. 1200 
12thC 
10thC 
14/15thC 
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Lectionaries 


lec® Leiden Univ.Bib.Or.243 13thC 


Latin 


It is in the citation of Latin witnesses that most confusion is likely to 
arise, because of the haphazard allocation of letters (following 
Lachmann) to designate manuscripts. In several cases, the same 
letter has been used to designate quite different witnesses. An 
example is A. C. Clark’s choice of q to designate the Vulgate MS 
Paris Nat.Lat.343, when q already conventionally designated the 
Old Latin Gospel MS, Codex Monacensis (13 in the Vetus Latina 
list). E. J. Epp later designated the same Paris MS it?. Both 
scholars made clear the identity of their q, but the potential for 
confusion in idiosyncratic systems of naming MSS is clear. 

The system adopted here is to designate Old Latin MSS by the 
numbers allocated to them by the Vetus Latina Institute at 
Beuron.° This system has the disadvantage of not being as familiar 
as the alphabetic convention (particularly in the loss of the immedi- 
ately recognisable pairs Dd and Ee), but has the advantage that it is 
less ambiguous. 

For the Vulgate, Wordsworth and White provided an alphabetic 
convention which is widely recognised.'° Wordsworth and White’s 
system has two limitations: it invites confusion between Vulgate 
MSS and Greek uncials (for instance D represents both Codex 
Bezae and Codex Armachanus), and it covers only a handful of 
Vulgate MSS. For this reason, Vulgate MSS are here cited accord- 
ing to Gregory’s numeric system wherever possible.!! In three 
cases, as the list shows, this has not been possible, and new sigla 
have been created, adapted from Boismard and Lamouille (vg®° 
vgMM vgsk629), As with the Old Latin, this convention entails 
sacrificing familiarity for clarity and a greater degree of comprehen- 
siveness. 


Old Latin 
VL Other sigla 
No. Description (W&W=*) Date 
it? Camb.Bibl.Univ.Nn.II 41 (Bezae) d 5thC 


it© Par.Nat.Fond.Lat.254 
(Colbertinus) c 12thC 
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VL 


No. 
it°° 


it®! 
1t°2 


it53 
it54 


1t5 
it 
it5” 


i1t58 


it®? 
it®! 
it® 
it 
it®” 
it®? 


Greg. 


vegan 
vgBG 
vecav 
vglux 
vgMM 
vgicl 


vgvalic 
vg2sla 


vg743 
vgi22 


Vv 243 


Appendix 


Other sigla 
Description (W&W=*) Date 
Oxf.Bibl.Bod.Laud Gr 35 

(Laudianus) e 6thC 
Stockh.Kung.Bibl. (Gigas) g, gig 13thC 
Milan Bib. Amb.B.168 Sup 

(Frag.Med.) g° 28thC 
Naples Bib.Naz.Cod.Lat.2 

(Bobbiensis) s 5/6thC 
Par.Nat.Fond.Lat.321 

(Perpinianus) p 13thC 
Par.Nat.Fond.Lt.6400G (Floriacensis)h 5thC 
Par.Nouv.Acq.Lt.2171 (Lib.Comicus)t 11thC 
Seles. B.Mun.1093 

(Schlettstadtensis) r 7/8thC 
Prag.Com.Ev.th.Fac. 

(Wernigerodensis) Ww 15thC 
Lost (Demidovianus) dem 12/13thC 
Dublin Trin.Coll.52 (Armachanus) D* 9thC 
Par.Nat.Fond.Lat.6 (Bible de Rosas) r R* 10thC 
Univ.Michigan Ms. 146 12thC 
Léon Cathd.MS 15 (Pal.Legionensis) | 7thC 
Léon Cathd.MS 2 (Liber Comicus) 1° 11thC 

Vulgate 

Other sigla 

Description (W&W=*) Date 

Flor.Bibl.Laur. (Amiatinus) A* 7thC 

(Brev. Goth.)!? 9/10thC 

La Cava MS 14 (Cavensis) C* 9thC 

Par.Nat.Lat.9247 (Luxueilensis) 8thC 

Missale Mixtum!? ?11thC 

Madr. Bibl.Nat.Tol.2.1,vitr.4 

(Toletanus) T* 10thC 

Rome Valicella Bibl.Or.B6 

(Valicellanus) v* 9thC 
Lond.Br.Lib.Royal 1.B 
(Sarisburiensis) w* 13thC 

Lond. Brit.Lib. Add. 11852 U* 9/10thC 

Oxf. Bibl. Bodl.Canon. Bibl. Lat.76 12thC 

Oxf. Bibl.Bodl. 3418 O* 8thC 


Greg. 


vgos4 
vg 1186 
vgll88 
vglls9 
vgit92 
vgit93 
vgil99 


vgi2i3 
vgl240 
vg i242 
vg i243 
vgl258 


vg 259 
vg 1260 


vg 1266 
vgl274 
vg i276 
vg277 
vg i282 


vg 139% 
vg!700 


vg!897 
vgi985 
vg2084 
vgsko29 


syr° 
syrP 
syr> 
syrb"" 


syrhms 
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Other sigla 


Description (W&W= 


Vienna Nat.1190 

Par.Nat.Lat.4 

Par.Nat.Lat.6 

Par.Nat.Lat.7 

Par.Nat.Lat.10 

Par.Nat.Lat.11 

Par.Nat.Lat.93 

Par.Nat.Lat.202 

Par.Nat.Lat.305 

Par.Nat.Lat.309 

Par.Nat.Lat.315 

Par.Nat.Lat.341 

Par.Nat.Lat.342 

Par.Nat.Lat.343 

Par.Nat.Lat.9380 (Theodulfianus) o* 
Par.Nat.Lat.11533 

Par.Nat.Lat.11553 G* 
Par.Nat.Lat.11932 

Par.Nat.Lat.16262 


Bamberg Bibl.Mun.A.I.5 B* 
Munich Bay.StBibl.Clm.6230 

(Monacensis) M* 
Berne Bongar.Bibl.A.9 


Léon Cathd. MS.6 

Milan Bibl. Ambr.E.53 inf. 

Bibl. Vat.Otto.Gr.298'? (= Greg/Al 
min629) 


Other versions 


Syriac 


Curetonian 

Peshitta 

Harclean 
Oxf.New Coll. 333 
Camb.Bibl.Univ.Add. 1700 

Harclean reading marked with obelus in 
Oxf.MS 333. 

Reading of Harclean margin in Oxf.MS 333 


*) 
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Date 
9thC 
9/10thC 
10thC 
11thC 
12/13thC 
13thC 
9thC 
14thC 
11thC 
11thC 
12/13thC 
13thC 
13thC 
13thC 
9thC 
9thC 
8thC 
13/14thC 
13thC 
9thC 


9thC 

10thC 
10thC 
10thC 


14thC 


SthC 
SthC 


11thC . 
12thC 
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Coptic 
sah Sahidic 
boh Bohairic 
cop Sahidic + Bohairic 


cop°” — New York Bibl.Pier.Morg.G.67 


Other 
arm Armenian 
arm°* Edition of Oscan 
geo Georgian 


bohem Bohemian 


nedl 


Dutch 


nedi' Lond.Brit.Mus. Add. 26663 
nedl? Bruss.Bibl.Reg. 2849-51 


ger‘! Codex Teplensis 
prov Provengal 
prov! Par.Bibl.Pal.St-P. 36 
eth Ethiopic 
Fathers and other writings 
Sigla 
Ambr Ambrose of Milan 
Ambstr Ambrosiaster 
Amph Amphilochius of Iconium 
App Apponius 
Ath Athanasius 
AuctPel Pelagian Author 
Aug Augustine of Hippo 
(?Ps)Aug" = Epistula ad Catholicos 
(= De Unitate Ecclesiae) 
Ps-Aug?S Pseudo-Augustine, Liber de Divinis 
Scripturis 
Ps-Augs*?! Pseudo-Augustine, Solutiones 
Ps-Aug*P°* Pseudo-Augustine, Speculum 
Bars Dionysius Bar Salibi 
Bede Bede 
Cass Cassiodorus 


[3rdC] 
[4thC] 


4/SthC 


[4/5thC] 
1666 
[5thC] 
[14thC] 
[13thC] 


14thC 
[12thC] 


(d. 397) 
(4thC) 
(d.c. 394) 
(5thC) 
(d. 373) 
(5thC) 
(d. 430) 


(5thC) 
(5thC) 
(427) 

(d. 1171) 
(d. 735) 
(d. 575) 
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Chr 
Chrom 
Clem 
ConstAp 
Cyp 
CyrJ 
Did 
(?Ps-)Did 
Didasc 
Ephr 
Ephr*' 


Epiph 

Eus 

Ps-EusV 

Evag 

Fulg 

Gaud 

Hes 

Hil 

Iren 
Iren!* 


Jer 

Jul 
Lucif 
Max 
Meth 
(?Ps-)Oec 
Or 

Pac 
Porph 
Tert 
Theod 
Theoph 
Ps-Vig 
Zeno 


John Chrysostom 

Chromatius of Aquilea 

Clement of Alexandria 

Constitutiones Apostolorum 

Cyprian of Carthage 

Cyril of Jerusalem 

Didymus the Blind 

(?Pseudo-)Didymus De Trinitate 

Didascalia Apostolorum 

Ephraem Syrus 

Ephraem’s commentary found in 
Armenian catena 

Epiphanius 

Eusebius of Caesaraea 

Pseudo-Eusebius Vercellensis 

Evagrius 

Fulgentius of Ruspe 

Gaudentius of Brescia 

Hesychius of Jerusalem 

Hilary of Poitiers 

Irenaeus of Lyons 


Readings of Irenaeus found only in 


Latin translation 
Jerome 
Julian of Toledo 
Lucifer of Cagliari 
Maximus of Turin 
Methodius of Olympus 
(?Pseudo-)Oecumenius 
Origen 
Pacian of Barcelona 
Porphyry 
Tertullian 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
Theophylact 
Pseudo-Vigilius of Thapsus 
Zeno of Verona 
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(d. 407) 
(d. 407) 
(d.c. 215) 
(24thC) 
(d. 258) 
(d. 386) 
(d. 398) 


(3rdC) 
(d. 373) 


(d. 403) 
(d.c. 340) 
(unknown) 
(c. 423) 
(d. 2533) 
(4/SthC) 
(S5thC) 

(d. 367) 
(2ndC) 


(d. 420) 
(d. 690) 
(d. 371) 
(d.c. 423) 
(3rdC) 
(8thC) 
(d. 254) 
(4thC) 
(d.c. 303) 
(d.c. 225) 
(d. 466) 
(11thC) 
(d.c. 480) 
(d.c. 375) 
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Patristic references 


This list contains details of Patristic texts referred to in the critical 
apparatus, arranged verse by verse. 


1.5 
Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti 93.1 (CSEL 
50, p. 163, lines 16-18) 
Augustine, Contra Cresconium 2.14(17) (CSEL 52, p. 376, lines 
12-15) 
Contra Epistulam Manichaei 9 (CSEL 25.1, p. 203, lines 21-3) 
Contra Felicem 1.4 (CSEL 25.2, p. 804, lines 15-17) 
Contra Litteras Petiliani 2.32.76 (CSEL 52, p. 65, lines 8-11) 
Epistula 265.3 (CSEL 57, p. 640, lines 6-14) 
(?Ps-) Augustine, Epistula ad Catholicos (= De Unitate Ecclesiae) 
11.27 (CSEL 52, p. 262, lines 20-3) 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses ad Illuminandos 17.14 (Reischl- 
Rupp, II, p. 268) 
(?Ps-)Didymus the Blind, De Trinitate, 2.5.24 (H6énscheid and 
Seiler, II, p. 96, lines 22-4) 
Ephraem, Comm. in Eph. 4.10 (Commentarii in Epistolas D. Pauli, 
p. 150) 
Hilary of Poitiers, De Trinitate 8.30 (CChr.SL 62A, p. 341, lines 
7-10) 
Maximus of Turin, Sermo 44, 4 (CChr.SL 23, p. 180, lines 79-82) 
Origen, Contra Celsum 7.51 (SC 150, p. 134, lines 12f.) 
Hom. Luc. 24 (GCS 49[35], p. 148, lines 12f.) 
Ps-Vigilius of Thapsus, Contra Varimadum 38 (CChr.SL 90, p. 49, 
lines 39-41) 


2.41 

Augustine, De Fide et Operibus 8.13 (CSEL 31, p. 50, lines 3-5) 

Bede, Retractatio 2.41 (CChr.SL 121, p. 118 lines 280-2) 

Chrysostom, Comm.in Act. Hom.7.1 (Migne, PG 60, col. 64) 

Ps-Eusebius Vercellensis, De Trinitate 12.125 (CChr.SL 9, p. 191, 
lines 967-9) 


3.13 

Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 398) 

Ephraem™ (Conybeare, p. 399) 

Irenaeus, Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.3 (SC 211, p. 186, lines 79f.) 
Jerome, In Esaiam 14.52.13/15 (CChr.SL 73A, p. 567, lines 28f.) 
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4.31 
Augustine, Sermo 356.1 (PL 39, col. 1574) 
Bede, Retractatio 4.31 
(CChr.SL 121, pp. 125f., lines 79-80) 
Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 400) 
Irenaeus, Fr.Gr.17 (= Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.5) (SC 211, p. 198, 
Fr.Gr.17, lines 16f.) 
Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.5 (SC 211, p. 198, lines 161f.) 


4.32 
Ambrose, De Isaac 7.59 (CSEL 32.1, p. 683, lines 16-18) 
Bede, Retractatio 4.31 (CChr.SL 121, pp. 125f., lines 80-5) 
Cyprian, Ad Quirinium 3.3 (CChr.SL 3, p. 91, lines 36-40) 

De Opere et Eleemosynis 25 (CChr.SL 3A, p. 71, lines 516-20) 
Zeno, Tractatus 2.1.19 (CChr.SL 22, p. 149, lines 152-5) 


5.15 

Ambrose, Expositio Ps. 118, 19.5 (CSEL 62, p. 424, lines 25-7) 

Chromatius, Sermo 31.3 (CChr.SL 9A, p. 141, lines 90-3) 

Lucifer of Cagliari, De non Parcendo 17 (CChr.SL 8, p. 227, lines 
32-S) 


6.10 

Bede, Retractatio 6.10 (CChr.SL 121, p. 131, lines 44-8) 

Didymus the Blind, Liber de Spiritu Sancto, 9 (Migne PG 339, col. 
1041B = Migne PL 23, col. 111C) 

Julian of Toledo, De Comprobatione Sextae Aetatis Oratio 2.12 
(CChr.SL 95.1, p. 189, lines 7-9) 


8.1 

(?Ps-) Augustine, Epistula ad Catholicos (= De Unitate Ecclesiae) 
11.30 (CSEL 52, p. 267, lines 20-2) 

Bar Salibi, In Actus 8.1 (CSCO.SS 101, p. 45, lines 29-32) 


8.37 

Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 91.6 (CSEL 
50, p. 155, line 25-p. 156, line 1) 

Augustine, De Fide et Operibus 8.14 (CSEL 31, p. 50, lines 24-6) 

Ps-Augustine, Liber de Divinis Scripturis, 2 (CSEL 12, p. 308, line 
14-p. 309, line 1) 

Bede, Expositio 8.36 (Laistner, 1939, p. 40, lines 21-6) 

Chromatius of Aquilea, Sermo 2.7 (CChr.SL 9A, p. 11, lines 124-7) 
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Cyprian, Ad Quirinium 3.43 (CChr.SL 3, p. 134) 
Fulgentius, De Veritate Praedestinationis et Gratiae 19 (CChr.SL 
91A, p. 471, lines 459-61 
Ep.XIl. Ad Ferrandum 14 (CChr.SL 91, p. 370, lines 282f.) 
Irenaeus, Fr.Gr.20 (= Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.8) (SC 211, p. 214, 
Fr.Gr.20, lines 2-4) 
Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.8 (SC 211, p. 214, lines 286-8) 
(?Ps-)-Oecumenius, Commentarius in Acta Apostolorum (PG 118, 
cols. 164f.) 
Pacian, De Baptismo 6.4 (Fernandez, Obras, p. 170, lines 20f.) 
Theophylact, Expositio in Acta Apostolorum (Migne PG 125, col. 
637 (text a), col. 928 (text b) 


8.39 
(?Ps-) Augustine, Epistula ad Catholicos (= De Unitate Ecclesiae) 
11.30 (CSEL 52, p. 268, lines 8f.) 
Bar Salibi, In Actus 8.39 (CSCO.SS 101, p. 49, lines 6 and 11-14) 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 18 (Migne PL 70, col. 1387) 
Didymus the Blind, in Cramer, Catena, p. 147, lines 21f. 
Liber de Spiritu Sancto, 56 (Migne PG 39, col. 1080C = Migne 
PL 23 col. 149A) 
Ephraem and Ephraem“ (Conybeare, pp. 408f.) 
Fulgentius, De Veritate Praedestinationis et Gratiae 19 (CChr.SL 
91A, p. 471, lines 461f.) 
Ep.XUl. Ad Ferrandum 14 (CChr.SL 91, p. 370, line 283) 
Jerome, Dialogus contra Luciferianos 9 (Migne PL 23, col. 165B) 
In Esaiam 17.63.11/14 (CChr.SL 73A, p. 729, lines 43f.) 


9.40 
Ambrose, De Joseph 3.17 (CSEL 32.2, p. 84, lines 9f.) 
Ps-Augustine, Solutiones 51 (SChr.SL 90, p. 192, lines 11f.) 
Speculum 82 (CSEL 12, p. 586, lines 3f.) 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 21 (Migne PL 70, col. 1388) 
Cyprian, De Opere et Eleemosynis 6 (CChr.SL 3A, p. 59, lines 
126f.) 


11.1 
Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 96.13 (CChr.SL 39, p. 1365, 
lines 25-7) 
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11.17 

Augustine, De Trinitate 15.35 (CChr.SL 50A, p. 512, lines 111f.) 

Bar Salibi, In Actus 11.17 (CSCO.SS 101., p. 61, lines 26-9) 

(?Ps-)Didymus the Blind, De Trinitate 2.6.8.4 (Hénscheid and 
Seiler, IT, p. 144, line 20) 


11.28 
Augustine, De Sermone Domini 2.17.57 (CChr.SL 35, p. 151, lines 
1292-6) 


13.8 
Bede, Retractatio 13.8 (CChr.SL 121, p. 145, lines 24f.) 


14.2 

Bede, Expositio 14.2 (Laistner, 1939, p. 59, lines 10f.) 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 31 (Migne PL 70, col. 1392) 
Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 418) 


14.7 
Bede, Expositio 14.6 (Laistner, 1939, p. 59, lines 13-15) 


15.1 

Apostolic Constitutions 6.12.2 (SC 329, p. 326, line 9-p. 328, line 
12) 

Didascalia 6.12.3 (Funk, I, p. 326, line 28-p. 328, line 2) 

Irenaeus, Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.14 (SC 211, p. 238, lines 473f., 
and 476-8) 


15.2 
Ephraem and Ephraem“' (Conybeare, pp. 420f.) 


15.4 
Ambrose, Expositio Ps. 118, 10.23 (CSEL 62, p. 217, lines 8-10) 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 35 (Migne PL 70, col. 1393) 


15.20 

Apostolic Constitutions 6.12.13 (SC 329, p. 331, line 32-p. 333, 
line 1) 

Ps-Augustine, Speculum 28 (CSEL 12, p. 198, lines 13f.) 

Chrysostom, Comm.in Act. Hom.15.1 (Migne, PG 60, col. 239) 

Didascalia 6.12.13 (Funk, I, p. 330, line 25—p. 332, line 1) 
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Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 426) 
Irenaeus, Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.14 (SC 211, p. 242, lines 501-3) 


15.28,29 

Ambrosiaster, Ad Galatas 2.2.4 (CSEL 81.3, p. 19, lines 6-11) 

Amphilochius, Contra Haereticos 20 (CChr.SG 3, p. 205, lines 
767-70) 

Apostolic Constitutions 6.12.15 (SC 329, p. 336, lines 106-10) 

Apponius, Jn Cant. Exp. 3.13 and 9.20 (CChr.SL 19, p. 67, lines 
216-19 and p. 223, lines 226-8 

Augustine, Contra Faustum 32.13 (CSEL 25.1, p. 772, lines 3-8) 

Ps-Augustine, Speculum 28 (CSEL 12, p. 198, lines 15-18) 

Chrysostom, Comm.in Act. Hom.15.1 (Migne, PG 60, col. 240) 

Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogos 2.17.2 and 2.56.2 (GCS 12, p. 
166, lines 13f. and p. 191, lines 13-16) 

Stromata 4.97.3 (GCS 52{15], p. 291, lines 11-13) 

Cyprian, Ad Quirinium 3.119 (CChr.SL 3, pp.178f., lines 11-15) 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses ad Illuminandos 4.28 (Reischl- 
Rupp, I, p. 120 and II, p. 286) 

Didascalia 6.12.15 (Funk, I, p. 332, lines 12-16) 

Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 426) 

Epiphanius, Panarion Haer. 29.8.6 (GCS 25, p. 331, lines 18-20) 

Ps-Eusebius Vercellensis, De Trinitate 12.181 (CChr.SL 9, p. 204, 
lines 1431-5) 

Evagrius, Altercatio 5 (CChr.SL 64, p. 276, lines 71-4) 

(?Ps-)Fulgentius, Pro Fide Catholica (= Anon, De Trinitate) 9 
(C.Chr.SL 90, p. 253, lines 419-21) 

Gaudentius, Tractatus de Machabaeis Martyribus 15.21 (CSEL 68, 
p. 135, lines 141f.) 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, Homilies on Job 15, Job 12,20b (PO 42.2, 
p. 389, lines 18-20) Cf. Hesychius, Commentarius in Leviti- 
cum 4 and 5 (PG 93, cols. 941B and 1005A) 

Irenaeus, Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.14 (SC 211, p. 224, lines 514-19) 
(See also K. Lake and S. New (eds.), Six Collations, pp. 195f.) 

Jerome, Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. 5.2 (Migne PL 26, col. 395B) 

Methodius of Olympus, Distinction of Foods, 6.7 (GCS 27, p. 435, 
lines 9-12) 

Origen, Comm. in Matt. 23.10 (GCS 38, p. 19, lines 11-13) 

Comm. in Rom. 9.28 (Migne PG 14, col. 1227f.) 
Contra Celsum 8.29 (SC 150, p. 236, lines 25-7) 
Hom. in Rom. 2.13 (Migne PG 14, col. 905) 
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Pacian, Paraenesis ad Paenitentiam 4.2 (Fernandez, Obras p. 140, 
lines 25-30) 

Pelagian Author (Caspari, 1890, p. 18) 

Tertullian, De Pudicitia 12.4 (CChr.SL 1:2, p. 1302, lines 11-15) 

Theodoret, /nterpretatio Epist. ad Gal. 2 (Migne PG 82, col. 469) 


15.34 

Cassiodorus, Complexiones 37 (Migne PL 70, col. 1393) 

Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 426) 

(?Ps-) Oecumenius, Commentarius in Acta PG 118, col. 221 

Theophylact, Expositio in Acta Apostolorum Text b (PG 125, col. 
980) 


16.4 
Ephraem (Conybeare, p. 428) 


17.4 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 41 (Migne PL 70, col. 1395) 


17.26 
Irenaeus, Adv. Omn. Haer. 3.12.9 (SC 211, p. 218, lines 314f.) 


18.8 
Ephraem“ (Conybeare, p. 435) 


18.21 

Cassiodorus, Complexiones 44 (Migne PL 70, col. 1396) 

Chrysostom, Comm.in Act. Hom.40.1 (Migne, PG 60, col. 281) 

Theophylact, Expositio in Acta Apostolorum Texts a and b (PG 
125, cols. 756f., 1001) 


19.1 
Ado of Lyons, Martyrology, 6 July (Dubois and Renaud, p. 216) 
Ephraem“ (Conybeare, p. 441) 


21.25 

Augustine, Epistula 82.9 (CSEL 33, p. 359, lines 11-14) 

Ps-Augustine, Speculum 28 (CSEL 12, p. 199, lines 15-17) (cf. 
Speculum 28 CSEL 12, p. 199, lines 23-5) 


24.24 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 62 (Migne PL 70, col. 1402) 
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27.15 
Bede, Expositio 27.15 (Laistner, 1939, p. 85, lines 11f.) 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 68 (Migne PL 70, col. 1403) 


28.29 
Cassiodorus, Complexiones 72 (Migne PL 70, col. 1405) 


NOTES 


1 The study of the text of Acts 


See F. H. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis, Being an Exact 
Copy in Ordinary Type (Cambridge, 1864), pp. ixf. From the time of 
Bede to the era of the printed text, there is little evidence of concern 
with the problems of Acts’ text. For the study of Acts before the 
sixteenth century see: P. F. Stuehrenberg, ‘The Study of Acts before 

the Reformation. A Bibliographic Introduction’, NT 29 (1987), 100-36. 

2 J. Leclerc (Clericus), Défense des sentimens de quelques théologiens 
d@ Hollande sur Vhistoire critique du Vieux Testament contre la réponse 
du Prieur de Bolleville (Amsterdam, 1686), pp. 451-3. The passage 
occurs in a letter, written eighteen months previously by Leclerc 
(Critobulus Hieropolitanus) to Richard Simon (Origen) about Simon’s 
project for a new Polyglott. A. C. Clark stated mistakenly that the 
passage was found in Leclerc’s earlier work, Sentimens de quelques 
théologiens d’Hollande (Amsterdam, 1685): Clark, The Acts of the 
Apostles (Oxford, 1933), p. xxi, n. 1. Clark’s reference has been 
repeated in later works. 

3 R. Simon, Histoire critique du Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 1689), 
pp. 369-77, esp. p. 376 on the text of Acts. 

4 A. Arnaud [Arnaldus], Dissertation critique touchant les exemplaires 
grecs sur lesquels M. Simon prétend que l’ancienne Vulgate a esté faite, 
et sur le judgement que l'on doit faire du fameux manuscrit de Béze 
(Cologne, 1691). 

5 F. A. Bornemann, Acta Apostolorum ab Sancto Luca conscripta ad 
Codicis Cantabrigiensis ... (Grossenhain and London, 1848); Borne- 
mann’s thesis that Acts has been interpolated from a Lucan notebook is 
on pp. Xf., his argument that the non-Western text has suffered from 
abbreviation on pp. XI-XIV, and his general view of the classification 
of witnesses on pp. XXVIIIf. His thesis of abbreviation in the Majority 
text anticipated that of Clark (who refers to Bornemann’s work), and 
the notion of interpolation from a separately preserved diary or 
notebook was taken up by A. Pott, Der abendldandische Text der 
Apostelgeschichte und die Wir-Quelle (Leipzig, 1900). 

6 See the comments of Eberhard Nestle in his Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek New Testament (London, 1901), p. 222. 

7 Scrivener, Bezae Codex. 


ray 
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8 B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek II (London, 2nd edn, 1896), pp. 122-6. 
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29 H. W. Moule, ‘Acts iv.25’, ET 51 (1940), 396; C. F. D. Moule, ‘H. W. 
Moule on Acts iv.25’, ET 66 (1954), 220f. 

30 H. W. Moule, ‘Acts iv.25’, 396. 

31 Weiss, Codex D, pp. 12-16; Ropes, Beg. III, p. clxxii; Clark, Acts, p. 
xlii; Epp, Theological Tendency, pp. 9-11; Boismard and Lamouille, 
Texte occidental 1, pp. 115-17. 

32 See preceding note; examples of ‘fusion of texts’ are given by Boismard 
and Lamouille at 3.11 (Texte occidental II, p. 21), 4.15 (pp. 28f.), 4.24 
(p. 31), 7.26 (p. 49). 

33 The words witnessed to by D* here are enclosed in small brackets in the 
MS. These brackets occur elsewhere in Acts in Codex D around 
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conspicuous Western readings (see also 6.1 and 7.26). They appear to 
be relatively late markings of the text (see Scrivener, Bezae Codex, p. 
xxix), and although here and in the apparatus of N-A?® these readings 
have been designated D* (i.e. a reading of the first scribe, subsequently 
corrected), this should not be taken to mean that an early scribe has 
altered the reading. 

Metzger, TCGNT, p. 280. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 14. 

Metzger, TCGNT, p. 280. 

Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 116. 

Zahn, Apg., I, p. 29; Zahn, Urausgabe, pp. 329f. 

According to Haenchen and Weigandt, this ineptitude characterises 
the Western material as a ‘typical late addition’: ‘Original Text?’, 474. 
Ropes, Beg. III, p. 4. 

Metzger, TCGNT, p. 280. 

Bell.Jud. 5.5.3. 

Middoth 1.4; 2.6. 

K. Lake in Beg. V, pp. 479-86; J. Duplacy, ‘A propos d’une vari- 
ante “occidentale” des Actes des Apotres (III, 11)’, REAug 2 (1956), 
234f. 

The implication is drawn from Josephus, Bell.Jud. 5.5.1. 

K. Lake in Beg. V, p. 484; Duplacy, ‘Variante’, 236f.; F. F. Bruce, The 
Acts of the Apostles (London, 2nd edn, 1952), p. 106; Haenchen, Acts, 
p. 204, n. 2; Metzger, TCGNT, pp. 308f; D. Hamm has argued that 
iepdv in Luke and Acts consistently means ‘Temple precints’, that the 
entry into the tepdv here is symbolic, not referential, and that the 
Western reading is a pedantic ‘correction’ which rests on a misunder- 
standing of Luke’s meaning: ‘Acts 3:1-10, The Healing of the Temple 
Beggar as Lucan Theology’, Bib 67 (1986), 309-11. 

K. Lake in Beg. V, p. 484; Metzger, TCGNT, p. 309. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 60; Bruce, Acts, p. 106; Duplacy, ‘Variante’, 236. 
Metzger, TCGNT, p. 309. 

Or it may, as Boismard and Lamouille suggest, be conformation to the 
Bezan Latin: qui vocatur (Texte occidental II, p. 21). Less likely is their 
suggestion that an archetype of D lacked tf kaAovupévy, and that it has 
been inserted into D from the accompanying Latin. The extent to which 
D has undergone conformation to the Latin column is debatable: see D. 
C. Parker, ‘A “Dictation Theory” of Codex Bezae’, JSNT 15 (1982), 
110f. The omission of tf kaAovupévy in 1838 may be due, as von Soden 
suggested (Die Schriften des neuen Testaments in ihrer diltesten erreich- 
baren Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte, II (Got- 
tingen, 1913), p. 500), to the influence of Acts 5.12. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 28, was willing to consider the reading of it as 
original, but it is more likely to be a clarificatory expansion. 

See the discussion of 11.2 (pp. 77-87 above), and Haenchen and 
Weigandt, ‘Original Text?’, 470f. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 60. 

This is implied by Metzger, who incorporates material from the 
non-Western text (‘all the people ran together to them . .. ) in order to 
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make a comprehensible translation of the reading of D: TCGNT, p. 
308. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 13; Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 
21. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 214. 

Blass, Acta, p. 67. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 28; Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 36. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 22. 

Boismard and Lamouille give Chrysostom as a witness to the re- 
constructed TO: @éAovtos amodvew attov. But Chrysostom is a 
difficult witness here. His lemma reads: kat& mpdomnov TAdtov, 
Kptvavtos éxeivov dtoAvew (i.e. the Majority text), and his comment 
runs: 500 ta éyKAYata, Kat Ott WwAatos WOekev &rodvew, Kal Ste 
buets éxeivov Bekjoavtos ovK Oeknoate (Hom in Act Migne, PG 
60, col. 75f.). Chrysostom’s comment may be based on a text like that 
of TO (although the precise form would be hard to determine), but it 
may equally be an interpretation of the Majority text, or a reminiscence 
of Lk. 23.20. 

The redundancy thus created seems to have been noticed by a scribe of 
unknown date (but probably early: see Scrivener, Bezae Codex, p. 
xxix), who cancelled the words tov and 0£éAovtos by dots placed above 
the letters. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 22. 

This is, of course, part of the evidence for determining Luke’s attitude 
to the Roman authorities. It is perhaps unfair to conclude, as R. 
Maddox does, that for Luke: ‘Pilate is at best a weakling who gives in to 
pressure, when he knows quite well that his prisoner is innocent’: The 
Purpose of Luke-Acts (Studies of the New Testament and its World 
(FRLANT 126); Edinburgh and Géttingen 1982), p. 95. Luke, after all, 
could scarcely deny that Pilate condemned Jesus to death, but Pilate’s 
repetition of his willingness to release Jesus shows the reader who 
Jesus’ ‘real’ enemies were, and what the representative of Roman 
authority would have done, left to himself. 

Zahn, Apg. I, p. 229, n. 7. 

Epp. Theological Tendency, p. 95. 

Or possibly, ‘to look after the accounts’. See Lake and Cadbury, Beg. 
IV, p. 64. 

The incoherence of the account is noted by L. T. Johnson, The Literary 
Function of Possessions in Luke-Acts (SBL.DS 39; Missoula, 1977), 
pp. 211-13. 

The reference in D and its allies in 2.45 to a daily distribution of alms to 
the needy seems to be due to a displacement of ka’ Huépav from 2.46 
(see below on 17.4, pp. 153f.). 

So Haenchen. Acts, p. 268. 

Phil. 3.5; for the wider use of ‘Hebrew’ with this connotation in Judaism 
of the Roman era, see Kittel, TDNT III, pp. 367-9. The point has been 
made with reference to Acts 6.1 by N. Walter, ‘Apostelgeschichte 6.1 
und die Anfange der Urgemeinde in Jerusalem’, NTS 29 (1983), 
370-93. 
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This is the apparent implication of Acts 8.1; see also the good relations 
between James and the wider community implied both by Acts 
21.18-25, and by Hegesippus in Eusebius, HE 2.23.4-7. 

Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 161; Bruce, Acts, p. 277. 

Haenchen, Acts, p. 420, n. 3. 

Ibid., p. 420, n. 3. 

Conzelmann, Apg., p. 87. 

Boismard and Lamouille ascribe the redundancy to a fusion of two 
texts. But there are no witnesses to a clear Western text, and avtois 
remains difficult: Texte occidental II, p. 97. 

But see the remarks of J.-B. Frey (below, n. 78). 

J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum Ii (Rome and Paris, 
1936), p. xeviii, n. 1. 

Frey cites ClJ I, nos.265: Stafilus ‘arch(h)on et archisynagogus’ 
(Rome); 2281: Ioaak ‘(apyrovv)aywyos (?Kkat apywv) ovv- 
aywyn(s)’ (Rome); 563: Alfius Juda ‘arch(h)on et ar(ch)isynagogus’ 
(Capua); to which he might have added 681: Joses ‘loses arcisynago- 
yos [sic] et principales’ (Sofia). 

Although note the uncertain reconstructed reading of ClJ I, no. 281 
(above, n. 79). 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 77. 

Ibid., p. 15. 

On 15.2D, see pp. 137-40 below. The avtois of 14.27D has been 
accounted for as the reflection of an Aramaic proleptic pronoun 
(Ropes, Beg. III, p. 138), or as a literal retranslation from an Aramaic 
version of Acts (C. C. Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church 
(New York, 1941), p. 146), or as a retranslation of an ethic dative 
(Wilcox, Semitisms, p. 155). It may, however, be a misplaced gloss, 
which should have been put after avyyyeddov to give avnyyedAov 
avtois dou éxoingev KTA. 

éxyyayov (D) seems to be an error for éxyjyeipav, which is the reading 
of all other witnesses, including the Bezan Latin. 

So Ropes, Beg. III, pp. 128, 138; Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 138. 
Wilcox, Semitisms, p. 131; also Torrey, Documents, p. 147. 

Unless, as is possible, oi Staton is a reference to Paul and Barnabas 
(see n. 92 below). The reading avtois dtwyuov Kut& TOV diKULOV 
would also exemplify a tendency to run such glosses together (cf. 3.11, 
pp. 115-19, and 15.2, pp. 137-40). If these glosses had stood in the 
margin, this coalescence would be an understandable error. 

Among them it®!, vg!2, prov; see Clark, Acts, pp. 284-6. 

Clark, Acts, p. 357. 

Clark, Primitive Text, pp. 92-105. 

Clark, Acts, pp. xlvi, 357. 

D. Hill has argued (‘Atxctou as a Quasi-Technical Term’, NTS 11 
(1964/5), 296-302) that in Matthean usage (as, for instance, 
Matt.10.41) dixatot may be used ‘with special reference to those in the 
community who witness, instruct and teach’ (p. 302). This meaning 
would suit the context here. The proposed rewriting could have had the 
sense: ‘The synagogue leaders stirred up a persecution against them 
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[i.e. the converts of the previous verse], and poisoned the minds of 
the Gentiles against the righteous [i.e. the missionaries].’ This use 
of dtxatog is not particularly congenial to D itself, which omits 
the relevant clause of Matt. 10.41. (But cf. the comments in pp. 72f. 
on the similarities between the Western text of Acts 8.37-9 and 
Matthew.) 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, pp. 214, 231. 

See the opinions referred to by Haenchen, Acts, p. 422, and by 
Ramsay, SPT, p. 108. 

Beg. IV, p. 161; see also Beg. V, pp. 1-7. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 77; Ropes, Beg. III, p. 130; Lake and Cadbury, 
Beg. IV, pp. 161f.; Bruce, Acts, p. 277; Haenchen, Acts, p. 420, n. 3. 
Irenaeus’ reading is not a precise quotation, but appears to show 
knowledge of this variant: et suaderent eis qui crediderant in Dominum 
circumcidi et reliqua secundum legis observationem perficere (Adv. 
Oman. Haer. 3.12.14). 

Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 169. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. ccxxx. 

Williams, Alterations, p. 60; Epp, Theological Tendency, pp. 101f. 
Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 102. 

Knox, Church of Jerusalem, p. xxiii; Williams, Alterations, p. 60. 
Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 97. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 80; Ropes, Beg. III, p. ccxxx; Williams, Alter- 
ations, p. 60 (with the suggestion that éta&av be taken as an 
impersonal plural); Epp, Theological Tendency, pp. 101f. (cautious- 
ly); Haenchen, Acts, p. 443, n. 6; Metzger, TCGNT, p. 427. 

Ropes, Beg. III, pp. 139f. 

This point is made by Clark, Acts, p. 359. 

The text of syrome is rather easier, but this may be partly accidental. 
Clark explained the phrase ‘being those who believed ... ’ as derived 
from évtes, itself a corruption of A€yovtes. This explanation seems 
highly probable: Clark, Acts, p. 359. 

See, e.g., Ropes, Beg. III, p. Ixxiv on Acts 18.21f. 

See Ropes, Beg. III, pp. ccxxxv—ccxxxvii. 

So Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 103. 

&EeAOdvtes is probably to be read with the majority of witnesses 
against B etc. It is unlikely that such a wide variety of witnesses should 
independently have added the word. 

Zahn, Introduction Ill, pp. 32f.; Cerfaux, ‘Le XVe Chapitre’, in 
Recueil LC II, p. 121; C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom-Book of New 
Testament Greek (Cambridge, 2nd edn, 1959), p. 45. 

Cerfaux, ‘Le XVe Chapitre’, in Recueil LC II, pp. 121f. 

Williams, Alterations, p. 60. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 139. 

Ibid., p. 139. One might compare the suggestion of F. W. Grosheide 
that 1 Cor. had influenced the Western text of Acts 18.27 (‘Acts 18:27, 
A Test Case’, BBezC 8 (1930), 20). The influence of 1 Cor. on the 
textual tradition of Acts would be a reasonable assumption, since 1 
Cor. appears to have been the most widely read of Paul’s letters in the 
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early second century (see The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, 
by A Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, esp. 
Table 1, p. 137). 

Note the reading of it®8, which has conformed Acts 15.2 to 1 Cor. 
7.17-20, and has formalised what is said as Paul’s teaching (1 Cor. 
7.17), although it has also introduced Barnabas alongside Paul. 

See above, n. 104. 

Zahn, Introduction Ill, p. 33; Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 170; 
Williams’s suggestion (n. 104 above) of an impersonal plural is 
unlikely — the vagueness of the impersonal plural would be inappro- 
priate to the context of Acts 15.1f. 

This is one of the points of contact between Luke’s thought and that of 
the Pastorals. See S. G. Wilson, Luke and the Pastoral Epistles 
(London, 1979), pp. 53-68. 

Contra Haenchen, Acts, p. 444, n. 5, who argued that a disagreement 
exists between 15.24, where the ‘certain men’ are said to have no 
authority from Jerusalem, and 15.2D, which vests them with 
authority. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 139. 

Ibid., p. 139. 

Wilcox, Semitisms, p. 132; Metzger favours the former explanation, 
TCGNT, p. 428. 

E.g. Metzger’s version: ‘to give an account of themselves to the 
apostles and elders’, TCGNT, p. 427. 

See W. Bauer, W. F. Arndt, and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament (Chicago and London, 2nd edn, 1979), 
art. kpivo 4aa. 

The corrector was identified by Scrivener as C, whom he placed in the 
seventh century (Bezae Codex, p. xxv). 

Scrivener’s corrector B, perhaps seventh century (Bezae Codex, p. 
Xxv). 

E.g. Metzger, TCGNT, p. 427. 

Erasmus accepted only the first clause, which he took from the margin 
of one MS: see his In Novum Testamentum Annotationes (Basle, 
1527), p. 292. 

W. Bousset, ThR 1 (1897-8), 405ff.; Corssen, Acta, 428, 440; 
Williams, Alterations, p. 60; Metzger, TCGNT, p. 439. 

Weiss, Codex D, pp. 82f.; Dibelius, ‘Text’, in Studies, p. 87. 
Fascher, Textgeschichte, p. 35; Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 112. 
Ramsay, SPT, pp. 174f.; Ramsay’s interpretation of 15.33 was antici- 
pated by Beza, Jesu Christi Domini Nostri Novum Testamentum 
(Cambridge, 1642), p. 343. 

Blass, Acta, p. 173; also his ‘On Acts xv.34 and xvuif.’, ET 10 
(1898-9), 89. 

Clark, Acts, pp. 361f. 

E. Delebecque, ‘Silas, Paul et Barnabé a Antioche selon le texte 
“occidental” d’Actes 15,34 et 38’, RHPAR 64 (1984), 48f. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, pp. 108f. 

This was Scrivener’s view: Introduction II, p. 374. 
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Weiss, Codex D, p. 84. 

Fascher, Textgeschichte, p. 39. 

Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 114. 

Ropes, Beg. III, pp. 150f.; see also Thiele, ‘Charakterisierung’, 54f., 
and Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 113. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 111. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 428. 

See pp. 48f. above. 

Tissot, ‘Les Prescriptions des presbytres’, 323-45, esp. 330-2. 

Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 183. 

E. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apdtres (Etudes bibliques; Paris, 1926), p. 
477. (The reference is to 16.4.) 

This interest shown by the Western text in the use of the Decree in 
instructing converts is probably the key to understanding the Western 
addition of the ‘Golden Rule’ to the Decree (see above pp. 101-4). 
See above pp. 103f. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 16. 

Haenchen, Acts, p. 506, n. 4. 

The form ’Azod\wvtda in D is not certain. A dot has been placed over 
the 5. This may be from the hand of the original scribe, and it may be a 
mark of deletion. But it may equally well be accidental. See Scrivener, 
Bezae Codex, p. 445. 

As was noticed by the corrector whom Scrivener called C, who seems 
to have intended moving kat to the other side of katHAPov (Scrivener, 
Bezae Codex, p. 445). 

K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London, 2nd edn, 1930), 
p. 62, n. 1. 

Lake and Cadbury, Beg. IV, p. 202. 

Itineraria Romana, ed. O. Cuntz (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 48f., 99. 
Cicero, Prov.Cons. 4: via nostra militaris, referring particularly to the 
Thracian section of the Egnatian Way. Note also the hint of military 
activity in laying out the eastern part of the Egnatian Way in Strabo, 
7,322. See G. Radke, ‘Viae Publicae Romanae’, in PRE Suppl. Bd 13 
(Munich, 1973), cols. 1666f. 

Hierocles, Synecdemus 640.3. 

See C. de Boor, ‘Nachtrage zu den Notitiae Episcopatuum’, ZKG 12 
(1890-1), p. 525; on Apollonia and its civic status, F. Papazoglu, 
Makedonski gravodi u rimsko dobu (The Cities of Macedonia in the 
Roman Period) (Skopje, 1957), pp. 149ff. (Serbian), 348 (French). 
Compare the Western readings at Acts 16.12, 16.38—40, 20.4. 

Blass, Acta, p. 186. 

Clark, Acts, pp. 108, 366; for his view on the antiquity of the otiyou, 
see Acts, pp. XXxxvii-xli. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 119. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 162. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 13,n. 1. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 173; Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 88, n. 2; 
Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental Il, p. 127. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 16. 
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Epp, Theological Tendency, pp. 88-90. 

The apparatus in N-A” is misleading in this respect, suggesting as it 
does that the Western reading is substituted for the Majority reading 
in the minuscule witnesses. See Valentine-Richards, Codex 614, p. 52; 
Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 169. 

See Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, pp. 168f. 

So Haenchen, Acts, pp. 661f., n. 3. 

‘The “Western” text places the direct blame for Paul’s prolonged 
imprisonment upon a Jewess!’, Epp, Theological Tendency, p. 152. 
A contrast in treatment seems implied, but see Haenchen’s contrary 
opinion: Acts, p. 661, n. 3. 

Compare Herod’s use of Jesus’ imprisonment (Lk. 9.9, 23.8, and see 
also Mk. 6.20). 

The suggestion was made in Moulton and Howard, Grammar II, p. 
473. 

Weiss, Codex D, p. 14. 

Ibid., p. 12. 

Ibid., p. 12. 

Boismard and Lamouille, Texte occidental II, p. 117. 

The phrase has consequently been removed in sah. 

Blass, Acta, p. 252; Clark, Acts, p. 153. 

See Philo, De Spec. Leg. 2.163, for a somewhat parallel distinction 
between the Jewish nation and 7 oikoupévn. 

it(59-62) ygl186.1188.1189.(1213).1243.1259.1260.(1266).1276.1277.1282. gertepl gyrh, 

et docens quoniam hic est Christus filius Dei per quem omnis mundus 
iudicabitur cum omni fiducia sine prohibitione: vg(c2y).t0!.1192.1193.1199. 
1240. 1242. (1258). 1897. 1985.2084_ 

et dicens sine ulla proibicione quia hic est lesus filius dei per quem 
incipiet totus mundus iudicari. 

Ropes, Beg. III, p. 25S. 

The substance of D’s additional material here is also found in syr? 
(although D’s grammatical peculiarity is not reproduced). An alter- 
native explanation to the one given above for this peculiarity would be 
that D has been influenced by the accompanying Latin: apostoli et 
fratres qui erant in Iudaeam (see Boismard and Lamouille, Texte 
occidental II, p. 77). D’s omission of the verb, though, may tell against 
this possibility. 

See Strange, ‘The Text of Acts 19.1’. 

tO Sethtvov (3.1), ovvektopevecbar, OapPetoBar (3.11), of Sikator 
(14.2), weydAws (15.4). 

éni 16 adtO = év TH éxkAnola (2.27, cf. 11.26), anodvew adtov 
Bédovto (3.13), Gpxiovvaywyot, Apyovtes tig ovvaywyis (14.2; 
Lk. uses both expressions, Mk. only adpxtovvaywyot, Matt. neither), 
TepitunOyte kai tH E8er Mwvotéws meputatite (15.1), StioyuprGope- 
vos (15.2). 
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5 The composition and editing of Acts 


1 See, for example, the studies of E. Pliimacher, Lukas als hellenistischer 
Schriftsteller, Studien zur Apostelgeschichte (StUNT 9; Géttingen, 
1972), and of W. C. van Unnik, ‘Luke’s Second Book and the Rules of 
Hellenistic Historiography’, in Actes, ed. Kremer, pp. 37-60. 

2 Seneca, Ad Luc. Ep.Mor. 108.32; Pliny, Ep. 3.5.15 and 17. 

3 Lucian, Hist. Consc. 47f. 

4 Hirtius, Bell.Gall., Pref. 

5 Josephus, C.Ap. 1.49. 

6 Galen, Hipp.Ep.6 et Gal.Comm.2 Kuhn, XVII.1, p. 936. 

7 Catullus, Carmen 42.5; Pliny, Ep. 3.5.15. 

8 Demosthenes, Or. 49.5.30. 

9 They were recommended by Quintilian because of the ease with which 
they could be reused (Jnst.Or. 10.3.31). Luke was certainly familiar 
with them as everyday objects: Lk. 1.63. 

10 See C. H. Roberts and T. C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London, 
1983), pp. 15-23. 

11 Inst.Or. 10.3.32. 

12 A. E. Hanson, ‘Memorandum and Speech of an Advocate’, ZPE 8 
(1971), pp. 15-27. 

13 Juvenal, Satires 1.1.46. 

14 Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 2.3.5. 

15 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Phil. 8.78. 

16 Galen, Hipp.Ep.I et Gal.Comm.I Kihn, XVII.1, p. 80; Hipp. de 
Med. Off.et Gal.Comm.3 Kihn, XVIII.2, pp. 863f. 

17 The author’s own annotations could add to the value of a copy of his 
work - at least in the owner’s view — according to Martial (Ep. 7.11, and 
7.17). 

18 D. Comparetti, ‘La Bibliothéque de Philodéme’, in Mélanges offerts a 
E. Chatelain (Paris, 1910), pp. 118-29; F. G. Kenyon, Books and 
Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (London, 2nd edn, 1950), pp. 83f. 

19 For pap. 1021, see Herculanensium Voluminum quae supersunt Col- 
lectio Altera 1 (Naples, 1862), pp. 162-97. 

20 Comparetti, ‘Bibliotheque’, pp. 123f. 

21 B. Hemmerdinger, ‘La Prétendue Manus Philodemi’, REG 78 (1965), 
328-30; G. Cavallo, Libri, Scritture, Scribi a Ercolano (Primo Sup- 
plemento a Chronache Ercolanesi, 1983), pp. 26f. 
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syr® Or. 

The phrase seems to have troubled later copyists also, hence the 
readings &vaotroat tov Xpiotov kai KaBioat, E it, and &vaotioEv 
tov Xptotov KaBioat, 1739 geo. 

nepl S& TOV REMLoTEVKOTHV EOVAV Tels Eneotethapev KPivavTEs 
Qvidooecbat adtovc 16 te cidwhdOvTOV Kai aina Kal mviKTOV Kal 
mopvetav: N-A26. After 0va@v add obdév Exovor Aéyetv mpdc GE, 
Hueitc yap axeot.: D its5! sah. After kpivavtes (kpivovtes: D*) 
add pydév toLcodtov thpeiv adtovs ei ut PurAcooeobar: D(C E) HL 
PS W 104. 383. 614. 2412. (2495.) Maj it5-5! syr» arm geo ned? (eth) 
Aug. Omit kai mvuxtov: D it5-5! geo Aug. 
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